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FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

No.  DCCXXI.  New  Series.  Janu.^rv  i,  1927 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  FANTASY 
By  Thomas  Hardy 

“  Milton  .  .  .  made  God  argue.” — Walter  Bagehot. 

“  Well,  if  thou  wilt,  then,  ask  me; 

,To  answer  will  not  task  me  : 

Tve  a  response,  I  doubt  not. 

And  quite  agree  to  flout  not 
Thy  question,  if  of  reason. 

Albeit  not  quite  in  season. 

A  universe  to  marshal. 

What  god  can  give  but  partial 
Eye  to  this  Earth,  life-shotten 
Ere  long,  extinct,  forgotten ! 

But  since  my  lack  of  forethought 
Meets  not  thy  more  and  more  thought, 

E’en  hasten  with  thy  pleading  : 

Some  lore  may  lie  in  heeding 
Thy  irregular  proceeding.” 

“  ’Tis  this  unfulfilled  intention^ 

O  !  Causer,  I  would  mention  : 

Will  you,  in  condescension 
This  evening,  ere  we’ve  parted. 

Say  why  you  felt  faint-hearted. 

And  let  your  aim  be  thwarted. 

Its  glory  be  diminished. 

Its  concept  stand  unfinished? — 

Such  I  ask  you,  Sir  or  Madam 
(I  know  no  more  than  Adam, 

Even  vaguely,  what  your  sex  is. 

An  ignorance  that  still  vexes 
Some  people  not  a  little. 

And,  though  not  me  one  tittle. 

It  makes  me  sometimes  choose  me 
Call  you  ‘  It,’  if  you’ll  excuse  me?;” 
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“  Call  me  ‘  It  ’  with  a  good  conscience, 
And  be  sure  it  is  all  nonsense 
That  I  mind  a  fault  of  manner 
In  a  pigmy  towards  his  planner ! 

Call  me  ‘  blind  force  persisting,’ 

I  shall  remain  unlisting; 

Call  me  ‘  but  dream-projected,’ 

I  shall  not  be  affected.  ,  .  . 

How  vain  must  clay-wrought  man  be 
To  deem  such  folly  can  be 
As  that  freaks  of  my  own  framing 
Can  set  my  visage  flaming — 

Start  me  volleying  interjections 
Against  my  own  confections. 

As  the  Jews  and  others  limned  me. 

And  in  fear  and  trembling  hymned  me  ! 

“  As  for  my  aims  being  thwarted. 

Aimless  am  I,  disparted  ! 

But  thy  mistake  I’ll  pardon; 

And,  since  Adam’s  mentioned  to  me 
(Though,  in  timeless  truth,  there  never 
Was  a  man  like  him  whatever). 

I’ll  meet  thee  in  thy  garden 
(As  I  did  not  him,  beshrew  me !) 

In  the  cool  of  so-called  daytime — 

Say,  just  about  the  May  time 
Of  my  next,  or  next.  Creation.^ 

(I  love  procrastination. 

To  use  the  word  in  thy  sense 
Which  hath  no  hold  on  my  sense) — 

Or  any  future  stray-time — 

One  of  thy  representatives 
In  some  later  incarnation 
I  mean,  of  course,  well  knowing 
Thy  present  conformation 
But  a  unit  of  my  tentatives. 

Whereof  such  heaps  lie  blowing 
As  dust,  where  thou  art  going ; 

Yea,  passed  to  where  suns  glow  not, 
Begrieved  of  those  that  go  not ! 
(Though  what  grief  is  I  know  not.) 


PHILOSOPHICAL  FANTASY 


“  Perhaps  I  may  inform  thee, 

In  case  I  should  alarm  thee, 

That  no  dramatic  stories 

Like  those  ancient  ones  whose  core  is 

A  mass  of  superstition 

And  monkish  imposition 

Will  mark  my  explanation 

Of  the  world’s  sore  situation 

(As  thou  tell’st),  with  woes  that  shatter ; 

Though  from  former  aions  to  latter 

To  me  ’tis  malleable  matter 

For  treatment  scientific 

More  than  sensitive  and  specific — 

Stuff  without  moral  features 
(Such  I’ve  no  sense  of  ever, 

Or  of  ethical  endeavour. 

Or  of  justice  to  Earth’s  creatures. 
Which,  though  right  enough  I  daresay. 
To  me’s  but  known  by  hearsay 
As  something  Time  has  rendered 
Out  of  substance  I  engendered. 

Time  being  a  definition 
Beyond  my  recognition)  .  .  . 

— I  would  add  that,  while  unknowing 
Of  this  justice  earthward-owing. 

Nor  explanation  offering 
Of  what  is  meant  by  suffering. 

I’m  not  thereof  a  spurner. 

Or  averse  to  be  a  learner. 

“To  return  from  wordy  wandering 
To  the  question  we  were  pondering; 
Though  in  viewing  world-work  my  way 
I  fail  to  see  it  thy  way 
As  ‘  unfulfilled  intention,’ 

Which  is  past  my  comprehension 
Being  unconscious  in  my  doings 
So  largely  (whence  thy  rueings) — 

Nay,  to  human  tribes  nor  kindlessness 
Nor  love  I’ve  given,  but  mindlessness. 
Which  state,  though  far  from  ending. 
May  nevertheless  be  mending. 
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“  However,  I’ll  advise  him — 

Him  thy  scion,  who  will  walk  here 
When  Death  hath  dumbed  thy  talk  here — 
In  phrase  that  may  surprise  him,  ^ 

What  thing  it  was  befel  me 

(A  thing  that  my  confessing 

Lack  of  forethought  helps  thy  guessing). 

And  acted  to  compel  me 

By  that  purposeless  propenston 

Which  is  mine,  and  not  intention, 

To  that  line  of  least  resistance 
That  seers  call  rapt  persistence. 

And  saddens  thy  existence. 

And  makes  thee  think  my  scheming 
Not  that  of  my  first  dreaming.” 


THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 


By  “  Augur.” 

Of  the  nations  which  invaded  Britain  not  one  remains  as 
conqueror.  A  mysterious  destiny  gripped  them  and 
destroyed  their  individuality.  Even  now  it  continues  to 
work  English,  Scottish  and  Welsh  elements  into  a  national 
pattern.  The  remarkable  thing,  called  the  British  Mind, 
is  the  product  of  centuries  of  this  process  of  amalgamation. 
Indefinite  in  contour  and  vapoury  on  the  outside  it 
possesses  a  kernel  shining  with  a  steady  spiritual  light. 
It  is  the  expression  of  the  influence  of  the  higher  con¬ 
science  of  man  upon  the  formation  of  national  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  British  mind  has  for  once  expressed  itself 
in  a  striking  sentence  of  the  Report  of  the  last  Imperial 
Conference,  which  defines  the  position  and  the  mutual 
relationship  of  the  parts  of  the  Empire : 

They  are  autonomous  communities  within  the  British  Empire,  equal  in 
status,  in  no  way  subordinate  one  to  another  in  any  aspect  of  their  domestic 
or  external  affairs,  though  united  by  a  common  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and 
freely  associated  as  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this.^  A  farrago  of  common¬ 
places  designed  to  mask  defeat,  or  a  flash  of  future  fulfil¬ 
ment  ?  The  Report  remarks  ; 

A  foreigner  endeavouring  to  understand  the  true  character  of  the  British 
F.mpire  by  the  aid  of  this  formula  alone  would  be  tempted  to  think  that  it 
was  devised  rather  to  make  mutual  interference  impossible  than  to  make 
mutual  co-operation  easy.  Such  a  criticism,  however,  completely  ignores 
the  historic  situation.  .  .  . 

The  British  formula  is  fluid,  yet  there  is  a  sense  of 
triumph  and  solidity  about  it  which  reminds  us  of 
Galilei’s  E  fur  se  muove — yes,  the  earth  is  going  round. 
And  the  Empire  is  going  on.  The  British  mind  has 
refused  to  go  by  the  road  which  evidently  leads  towards 
destruction;  in  a  moment  it  has  abandoned  it  and  is 
striding  towards  new  achievements  and  life.  For  that  is 
what  the  Imperial  formula  represents :  an  intense  con- 
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viction  of  the  right  to  exist  and  a  refusal  to  be  daunted 
by  obstacles,  which  to  other  people  would  announce 
defeat.  The  curious  remark  about  the  inability  of  the 
foreigner  to  understand  the  formula  incidentally  shows 
the  power  of  the  British  mind  over  the  alien  elements  which 
have  been  absorbed  already  in  the  national  melting  pot. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  Government  in  power  in  Great 
Britain  at  the  time  of  the  Imperial  Conference  was 
strongly  influenced  by  the  British  mind.  Mr.  Baldwin, 
the  Prime  Minister,  is  an  example  of  the  corrective  action 
which  the  English  element  is  called  upon  to  exercise  in 
the  several  paths  of  national  life  when  many  Scotchmen 
and  some  Welshmen  have  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
and  have  disturbed  the  balance.  The  considerations  which 
dominated  the  mind  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  of  his  colleagues, 
when  they  thought  about  the  coming  Conference  were 
probably  the  following :  “  The  Dominions  in  their  new 
nationhood  confirmed  by  the  Great  War  are  coming  here 
in  a  spirit  of  disquiet  and  even  of  rebellion.  The  official 
yoke  laid  upon  them  by  the  acts  and  laws  of  another 
political  generation  are  intolerable  to  the  freedom  loving 
peoples.  If  in  this  ever  changing  world  sealed  parch¬ 
ments  do  constitute  a  right,  then  right  is  on  our  side. 
Power  is  ours  also,  for  our  fleets  cover  the  seas  and  we 
have  the  gold.  But  is  the  policy  good  to  use  the  power 
of  to-day  to  assert  a  right  which  will  be  the  more  surely 
torn  from  us  to-morrow?  Have  we  the  will  to  use  it? 
Is  it  not  wiser  to  build  on  the  hopes  of  a  great  future? 
The  Dominions  come  to  us  and  say  that  their  desire  of 
freedom  has  outgrown  the  limits  of  official  acts.  Instead 
of  haggling  unseemingly  over  inevitable  concessions  let 
us  grant  more  than  we  are  asked  for.  Let  us  tell  the 
Dominions  that  in  our  eyes  within  the  Imperial  bond  they 
are  free,  and  they  are  free  to  leave  as  and  when  they 
please.  Instead  of  working  painfully  from  limitations 
towards  freedom  it  is  better  to  step  by  consent  from  abso¬ 
lute  independence  towards  limitations  dictated  by  common 
sense  and  common  interest.”  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  these  wise  words  or  others  to  the  same  effect  were 
spoken  in  the  Government  councils.  This  spirit 
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carried  the  Conference  to  a  triumphant  conclusion 
expressed  in  the  formula  already  quoted.  No  man  can 
foretell  the  destinies  of  the  Empire,  but  the  last 
meeting  in  London  shows  that  the  end  is  not  yet  in  sight. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  promise  of  continued  strength. 
That  the  Dominions  have  reciprocated  in  the  same  spirit  is 
proved  by  the  sentence  which  crowns  the  Report  as  a 
wonderful  product  of  the  British  mind  : 

It  was  frankly  recognised  that  in  this  sphere  (of  foreign  relations),  as 
in  the  sphere  of  defence,  the  m.njor  share  of  responsibility  rests  now,  and 
must  for  some  time  continue  to  rest,  with  His  Majesty’s  Government  in 
Great  Britain. 


Here  we  have  primacy  conceded  by  fellow-members 
of  their  own  free  will,  not  indefinitely  and  yet  so  convinc¬ 
ingly  that  the  Empire  can  go  on  developing  hopefully 
under  the  British  leadership. 

Empire  building  is  a  strenuous  enterprise,  and  we  re¬ 
spectfully  suggest  that  His  Majesty  the  King,  as  a  true 
Britisher,  cannot  be  pleased  with  the  increased  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  the  Imperial  Conference  desires  to 
impose  upon  him.  The  British  mind,  in  its  passionate 
pursuit  of  the  Imperial  idea,  has  risen  above  the  tradition 
that  “  kings  reign  but  do  not  govern,”  and  has  brought  the 
Crown  back  to  a  position  of  active  influence  which  it  did 
not  possess  for  a  long  time.  For  the  Report  eliminates  the 
British  Government  as  an  intermediary  between  the  King 
and  the  Dominions.  It  is  said  in  the  Report  that 

it  should  be  placed  on  record  that  apart  from  provisions  embodied  in  con¬ 
stitutions  or  in  specific  statutes  expressly  providing  for  reser\’ation,  it  is 
recognised  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government  of  each  Dominion  to  advise 
the  Crown  in  all  matters  relating  to  its  own  affairs.  Consequently  it  would 
not  be  in  accordance  with  constitutional  practice  for  advice  to  be  tendered 
to  His  Majesty  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  Great  Britain  in  any 
matter  appertaining  to  the  affairs  of  a  Dominion  against  the  views  of  the 
Government  of  that  Dominion. 


The  story  behind  this  declaration  is  that  the 
Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  when  it  came  into 
being,  objected  to  the  request  of  the  Colonial  Office  that 
it  should  follow  the  Canadian  custom  and  forward  to 
London  specially  bound  copies  of  the  Acts  passed  by 
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Parliament  in  Dublin  for  the  formality  of  being  inscribed 
“  that  His  Majesty’s  Government  will  not  advise  against 
the  Royal  Consent  being  given  to  this  measure.”  On  con¬ 
stitutional  grounds  the  Irish  protested  against  a  usage 
accepted  by  the  Canadians  according  to  a  long-established 
tradition.  This  incident  illustrates  the  elimination  of  the 
influence  of  British  Ministers;  but  the  Report  goes 
further  and  lays  down  definitely  the  restrictions  of  the 
legislative  power  of  the  Mother  of  Parliaments  in  West¬ 
minster.  In  law  until  now  the  British  Parliament  could 
legislate  exterritorially  throughout  the  Empire.  In  prac¬ 
tice  the  right  was  in  abeyance.  Now  for  the  first  time  it 
is  officially  denied : 

It  should  be  .  .  .  placed  on  record  that  the  constitutional  practice  is  that 
legislation  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster  applying  to  a  Dominion  would 
only  be  passed  with  the  consent  of  the  Dominion  concerned. 

It  is  typical  of  the  British  mind  that  this  momentous 
statement  is  made  in  an  off-hand  manner,  as  if  this  were  a 
little  thing  and  not  worth  discussing. 

To  complete  the  picture,  the  British  Government  sur¬ 
renders  the  right  of  assuming  the  name  of  Imperial,  which 
it  has  often  used  and  which  has  often  been  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  it.  It  now  becomes  simply  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  Great  Britain,  on  a  par  with  His  Majesty’s 
Government  in  Canada  and  in  any  other  Dominion,  with 
only  the  precedence  which  is  conveyed  by  the  measure  of 
real  power  it  possesses;  but  whilst  the  Dominions  want  to 
.see  destroyed  the  last  vestiges  of  the  domination  over  them 
by  the  people  in  Great  Britain,  they  strongly  reaffirm  their 
allegiance  to  the  Crown.  The  throne  becomes  more  than 
before  the  keystone  of  the  political  structure  of  the  Empire. 
The  protecting  screen  of  the  British  Government  is  moved 
away,  and  the  King  steps  forward  to  a  really  prominent 
position.  In  fact,  this  is  illustrated  by  the  declaration 
that  his  Governors-General  in  the  Dominions  are  purely 
dynastic  symbols  without  any  direct  connection  with  the 
Government  in  Great  Britain.  Under  other  racial  con¬ 
ditions  in  other  times  all  this  would  mean  that  the  Empire 
was  tending  towards  a  return  to  the  personal  regime-,  but 
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the  British  mind,  vague  in  its  expressions,  but  firm  in  the 
essence  of  its  principles,  has  countered  this  suggestion  by 
avoiding  to  proclaim  a  Royal  title  common  to  the  whole 
Empire.  The  latter  has  no  Emperor,  and  the  very  fact 
that  the  King  is  Emperor  of  India  shows  that  the  title 
cannot  apply  to  the  whole  Commonwealth.  Here,  indeed, 
we  come  to  a  state  of  affairs  which  may  well  oblige  the 
“  foreign  ”  mind  to  gasp.  According  to  the  strict  sense 
of  the  Report,  there  are  technically  seven  kings,  none  of 
whom  is  supreme  over  the  others.  Yet  physically  there 
is  but  one,  and  logically  there  can  be  but  one.  The 
“  foreign  ”  mind  can  imagine  the  case  when  the  King  of 
Canada  makes  an  agreement  with  the  United  States 
directed  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  whilst  the  King 
of  Ireland  remains  indifferent.  To  the  British  mind  the 
position  does  not  appear  complicated ;  but  to  understand 
this  we  have  to  go  further  than  the  Report  itself  and  to 
sound  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  was  drawn  up. 

A  prominent  member  of  the  Conference  told  us  that  at 
the  back  of  the  discussion,  in  spite  of  a  large  divergence  of 
opinions  which  culminated  at  times  into  acrimonious  dis¬ 
putes,  there  was  a  general  conviction  of  the  need  “  to  stand 
or  fall  together.”  Translated  into  plain  words,  this 
means  that  the  members  of  the  Conference  were  convinced 
or  had  become  convinced  of  the  need  for  continuing  the 
Imperial  link  for  their  mutual  benefit.  It  is  well  to  speak 
of  racial  cohesion,  traditional  loyalty  and  devotion,  but  in 
the  long  run  these  splendid  sentiments  are  pressed  into  the 
background  if  there  is  not  a  community  of  material  interests. 
Evidently  the  Imperial  connection  is  of  such  practical 
advantage  to  the  members  that  even  loudly  asserted  claims 
to  absolute  independent  nationhood  are  not  permitted  to 
destroy  it.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found — if  one  knows  the 
peculiar  working  of  the  British  mind — in  the  new  formula 
for  Dominion  status  set  out  in  the  beginning  of  this  article. 
After  having  mentioned  “  autonomous  communities  ”  and 
having  affirmed  their  independent  position  within  the 
Empire  the  formula  ends  by  describing  them  as  “  freely 
associated  members  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations.”  Now  the  word  Commonwealth  has  a  definite 
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meaning  :  it  describes  a  number  of  people  or  a  social  body 
united  by  some  common  interest.  Burke  as  far  back  as 
1796,  speaking  of  Europe  as  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
explained  :  “  It  is  virtually  one  great  state  having  the  same 
basis  of  general  law;  with  some  diversity  of  provincial 
customs  and  local  establishments.”  The  British  Empire 
in  this  sense  is  a  Commonwealth  of  Nations  the  vital 
interests  of  which  command  them  to  accept  a  general  con¬ 
stitutional  law.  Whilst  the  word  Empire  refers  to  a  status 
in  the  present  the  word  Commonwealth  is  evidently 
inspired  by  the  recognised  need  for  future  co-operation. 
From  this  point  of  view  the  introduction  of  the  word  into 
the  new  formula  is  significant.  Let  us  take  for  example 
the  essential  question  of  defence.  The  loosely  knit  form 
given  purposely  to  the  Empire  and  the  importance  attached 
to  complete  Dominion  autonomy  excludes  the  possibility 
of  a  ruling  which  should  oblige  all  the  parts  of  the  Empire 
to  go  to  war  if  one  of  them  declares  it.  But  in  the  word 
Commonwealth  is  contained  certainly  the  grain  of  the  idea 
that  if  a  member  of  the  Empire  is  attacked  the  others  must 
come  to  his  assistance.  It  is  on  these  lines  that  in  the 
future  the  problem  of  Imperial  defence  will  develop.  To 
those  who  are  aware  of  the  trend  of  the  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  Conference  and  in  the  Committees  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  need  for  a  Commonwealth  in  de¬ 
fence  was  fully  admitted.  The  fact  that,  for  example,  the 
Irish  were  obdurate  in  their  refusal  to  accept  any  official 
commitment  in  the  case  of  war  cannot  change  the 
underlying  principle. 

It  is  evident  that  we  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  new  Empire  building.  The  difficulties  to  be  overcome 
certainly  will  be  colossal.  Some  of  them  are  evident  already 
to  the  naked  eye.  So  the  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
Dominions  among  themselves  and  with  foreign  countries 
promises  to  be  a  complicated  one.  But  whilst  the  organisa¬ 
tion  of  internal  relations  within  the  Empire  is  merely  a 
problem  which  tact,  time  and  money  can  help  to  solve  to 
everybody’s  satisfaction,  relations  with  foreign  countries  as 
forecast  in  the  Report  will  raise  issues  the  solution  of 
which  may  well  be  made  some  day  the  object  of  a 
competition  among  the  wisest  men  and  cleverest  diplomats 
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of  the  whole  world.  Let  us  take  for  example  the 
question  of  the  relations  of  the  Empire  with  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  Report  establishes  with 
unquestionable  finality  the  right  of  any  Dominion  to  be 
represented  in  a  foreign  country  by  its  own  diplomatic 
envoy  whose  credentials  are  issued  by  the  King  on  the 
direct  representation  of  the  Government  interested.  A 
Canadian  Minister  to  Washington  has  been  already 
appointed,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  the  appearance 
there  also  of  an  Australian  colleague;  whilst  the  Irish  Free 
State  may  soon  desire  to  give  Ministerial  rank  to  its  Trade 
representative  in  the  United  States.  Let  us  consider  the 
position  of  the  American  Government.  It  will  find  itself 
in  contact  in  addition  to  the  Ambassador  of  Great  Britain 
with  a  number  of  representatives  of  other  self-governing 
parts  of  the  Empire.  It  is  natural  to  expect  that  the  State 
Department  at  Washington  will  seek  enlightenment  on  the 
exact  status  of  all  these  eminent  gentlemen  and  especially 
on  their  relationship  among  themselves.  At  first  it  would 
seem  that  the  position  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  each 
Imperial  diplomat  is  authorised  to  represent  and  does 
represent  the  interests  only  of  that  part  of  the  Empire  in 
the  name  of  which  he  is  accredited.  But  there  are  parts  of 
the  Empire  which  are  not  represented  at  all  at  Washington, 
and  the  mechanism  will  have  to  be  established  clearly  under 
which  the  British  Ambassador  can  be  authorised  to 
speak  not  for  Great  Britain  alone.  Then  there  are 
questions  of  shipping  and  trade  which  the  United 
States  Government  will  logically  seek  to  discuss  with 
the  British  Empire  as  a  whole.  Will  this  mean  that 
the  British  Ambassador  on  such  occasions  will  have  the 
right,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  Report,  to  take  a  leading 
part  in  the  negotiations.^  To  the  British  mind  problems 
such  as  this  do  not  cause  anxiety  :  we  deal  with  them  if  and 
as  they  come.  But  the  British  Empire  is  not  the  world, 
there  are  powerful  States  which  do  not  belong  to  it  and 
the  views  of  which  on  international  law  are  of  a  more  con¬ 
crete  nature.  There  are  breakers  ahead  .  .  . 

An  amusing  sidelight  on  the  implications  contained  in 
the  Report  is  furnished  in  a  conversation  which  the  author 
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of  this  article  was  privileged  to  have  with  a  member  of  the 
Conference.  The  Minister  was  delighted  with  the  results, 
and  especially  with  the  Report  on  Inter-Imperial  Relations. 
In  a  jocular  fashion  he  agreed  that  it  would  not  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  imagine  the  case  of  the  King  taking  a  liking  say 
to  Dublin  and  going  there  to  live  permanently  whilst  a 
Governor-General  came  to  reside  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
But  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  logical  result  of  the 
full  application  of  the  principles  of  the  Report  should  be 
the  voting  in  each  Dominion  Parliament  of  a  Civil  List  for 
His  Majesty  the  Minister  exclaimed  that  such  a  thing  had 
never  been  mentioned  and  could  not  be  done.  Evidently 
the  idea  that  the  British  taxpayer  will  not  like  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  King  in  Canada  or  Ireland  had  never 
entered  his  mind. 

The  Conference  brought  one  disappointment  to  the 
British  Government :  Mr.  Bruce,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Australia,  was  obliged  to  declare  definitely  that  his 
Dominion  could  not  make  any  important  financial  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  expenses  incurred  in  connection  with  the  great 
defence  base  at  Singapore.  He  explained  loyally  that  the 
original  intention  had  been  for  Australia  to  bear  a  large 
share  in  the  enterprise,  but  that  when  the  Macdonald 
Labour  Government  had  decided  not  to  proceed  >vith 
the  scheme,  the  sums  originally  destined  for  Singa¬ 
pore  had  been  earmarked  by  the  Australians  for 
their  own  Navy.  This  unfortunate  incident  should 
be  taken  to  heart  as  a  lesson  of  the  danger  of  making 
breaks  in  Imperial  policy.  It  must  be  governed  by 
essential  principles,  the  fewer  the  better.  But  once  chosen 
they  should  be  maintained  at  all  cost,  for  sudden  changes 
of  policy  are  an  obstacle  to  the  smooth  working  of  the 
machinery  of  Imperial  relations.  But  on  the  whole  we  can 
say  that  the  Imperial  Conference  of  1926  will  be  a 
milestone  in  the  history  of  the  British  Empire.  Its  Report 
on  Inter-Imperial  Relations  may  become  the  Magna  Charta 
of  the  liberties  of  a  flourishing  Commonwealth.  This  be 
our  wish  :  Vivat,  Crescat,  Floreat! 


THE  PALATINATE  REVISITED 
By  Hugh  F.  Spender 

It  may  be  asked,  why  should  an  Englishman  busy  himself 
about  what  is  happening  in  the  Palatinate,  which  is  under 
the  French  occupation?  If  the  Germans  object  to  this 
occupation,  if  incidents  occur,  such  as  the  shooting  of  two 
Germans  at  Germersheim  recently  by  a  French  officer, 
why  not  accept  the  French  view  that  the  officer  acted  in 
self-defence  and  leave  it  at  that?  Surely  this  and  the 
various  charges  which  the  Germans  bring  against  the 
French  in  the  Palatinate  are  matters  for  the  French  and 
Germans  to  settle  among  themselves,  and  to  meddle  in 
the  business  will  arouse  only  the  resentment  of  the  French 
without  helping  the  Germans,  Why  not,  therefore,  leave 
the  Palatinate  alone  ? 

The  answer  is  that  the  occupation  is  a  joint  concern  of 
the  former  Allies,  as  the  title  of  the  body  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  administering  the  occupation  clauses  of  the  Treaty 
of  Versailles,  the  Inter-Allied  Rhineland  Commission, 
suggests.  Therefore  the  British  cannot  escape  responsi¬ 
bility  for  what  goes  on  in  the  Palatinate.  Lord  Curzon 
acted  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  right  of  this  country 
to  enquire  into  the  French  administration  in  the  Palatinate, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  occupied  area,  when  he  sent  Mr. 
Clive,  the  British  Consul  at  Munich,  to  investigate  the 
condition  of  affairs  there  when  the  Separatist  movement 
was  in  full  swing  in  the  early  part  of  1923.  He  acted  in 
the  interests  of  the  former  Allies  when  he  prevented  the 
French  from  setting  up  a  Separatist  Government  in  the 
Palatinate  under  the  authority  of  the  Rhineland  Commis¬ 
sion.  The  French  Government  never  argued  that  Lord 
Curzon  was  not  within  his  rights  in  insisting  upon  an 
investigation.  Without  inviting  any  invidious  comparison 
between  British  and  French  methods  in  the  Rhineland, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  British  are  in  character  and 
temperament  more  akin  to  the  Germans  in  many  ways. 
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and  therefore  understand  better  how  to  deal  with  them. 
There  has  never  been  anythirrg  like  the  same  friction  in  the 
British  area  as  in  the  French  area,  for  the  British  authori¬ 
ties  have  never  interfered  with  the  people  and  never 
pursued  any  political  aim.  On  the  contrary,  General 
Godley  and  Mr.  Julian  Piggott  set  their  faces  sternly 
against  the  admission  of  the  Separatist  agitators  into  the 
Cologne  area.  The  main  cause  of  the  friction  in  the 
French  area,  especially  in  the  Palatinate,  was  due  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  failure  of  the  French  authorities  to 
understand  that  they  were  not  there  to  control  the  German 
civil  administration,  or  to  pursue  a  Separatist  policy,  but 
solely  as  a  garrison,  their  duty  beginning  and  ending  with 
the  holding  of  the  territory.  The  real  trouble  began  when 
the  Separatist  movement  was  supported  by  the  French 
in  the  hope  that  this  might  lead  to  the  Germans  in  the 
Rhineland  accepting  an  autonomous  regime,  which  would 
divide  the  demilitarised  area  from  Germany,  or  at  least 
neutralise  it  when  the  occupation  came  to  an  end.  This 
policy  was  promoted  by  wholesale  expulsions  and  the  im¬ 
prisonment  of  many  Germans  in  the  Palatinate.  The 
German  police  were  disarmed  and  a  gang  of  rascals  was 
installed  in  the  Government  building  at  Speyer,  the 
German  officials  being  sent  packing  over  the  Rhine.  Thus 
left  shepherdless,  the  people  of  the  Palatinate  could  offer 
no  resistance  to  the  traitors  who  were  installed  in  their 
midst  to  administer  their  affairs,  and  it  was  only  just  in 
time  that  Lord  Curzon  interposed  his  veto  on  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  independent  regime  in  the  Bavarian 
province, 

I  am  reminded  of  all  this  as  we  speed  towards  Speyer 
once  more  and  cross  the  pontoon  bridge  over  the  Rhine 
which  leads  to  the  city.  On  our  right  rises  the  tall  dome 
of  the  cathedral,  which  can  be  seen  for  many  miles  across 
the  flat  plains  so  famous  for  their  vineyards.  It  witnessed 
Luther’s  arrival  in  Speyer  to  beard  cardinal  and  priest, 
and  survived  the  Thirty  Years’  War  and  devastation  of 
the  Palatinate  under  Louis  XIV.  Little  of  mediaeval 
Speyer  remains;  the  cathedral  was  largely  destroyed,  the 
tall  basilica,  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  Germany,  being 
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modern,  while  the  city  itself  recalls  Hanoverian  times. 
Speyer  is  a  quiet  provincial  town,  with  cobbled  streets  and 
unexpected  peeps  of  gardens  over  red-brick  walls  and  new 
shops  in  modern  German  style  elbowing  the  houses 
reminiscent  of  early  Georgian  days.  There,  in  that  square¬ 
faced  hotel,  the  German  traitor  was  shot  as  a  warning  to 
Separatists.  There  is  still  the  bullet-mark  in  the  wood¬ 
work  of  the  wall  behind  the  chair  in  which  he  sat.  In  that 
tall  official-looking  building  opposite  General  de  Metz 
allowed  the  Separatist  Government  to  take  up  its  quarters. 
A  general  with  a  little  imperial  beard  who  looked  as  if 
he  had  walked  out  of  a  picture  of  the  Third  Empire, 
General  de  Metz  could  not  really  have  believed  that  the 
Separatists  were  good,  honest  Germans  whose  only  fault 
was  that  they  wished  to  pay  reparation  and  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  French.  He  might  think  perhaps  that  an 
Englishman  was  fair  game,  but  he  could  not  persuade  me, 
after  seeing  the  terrible  confusion  in  which  the  Provisional 
Government  had  left  the  State  building  in  March,  1923, 
that  the  Separatists  were  anything  but  sans-culottes  of  the 
lowest  type.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  general  was  too  intel¬ 
ligent  to  think  that  a  movement  headed  by  such  rascals 
represented  the  spontaneous  desire  of  honest  people  in 
the  Palatinate  for  an  autonomous  Government,  and  that 
this  desire  was  held  in  check  only  by  Nationalist  agitators 
from  across  the  Rhine.  Lord  Curzon  had  no  doubt  as  to 
his  right  to  intervene  to  stop  this  business,  and  the  name 
of  Mr.  Clive  is  still  remembered  with  gratitude  in  the 
Palatinate,  for  his  enquiry  led  to  the  French  withdrawing 
their  support  from  the  Separatists,  who  collapsed  at  once. 
The  soi-disant  Provisional  Government  disappeared  in  a 
night,  vanishing  into  holes  and  corners  when  the  Speyer 
agreement  was  signed,  which  permitted  the  German 
officials  to  return  to  take  over  their  duties  once  more.  But 
the  Palatinate  was  still  seething  with  indignation  when  I 
first  visited  it,  in  March,  1923.  Fortunately,  M.  Herriot’s 
advent  to  power  brought  an  amnesty  for  political  offenders, 
and  although  it  took  some  time  for  the  exiles  to  return,  for 
the  French  officials  in  the  Palatinate  insisted  on  scrutin¬ 
ising  the  list  very  carefully,  peace  was  gradually  restored 
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to  the  Palatinate,  and  on  my  next  visit,  in  1924,  I  found 
a -much  better  feeling  prevailing.  It  took  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  restore  the  interior  of  the  Government  building 
at  Speyer  to  its  former  spick-and-span  appearance,  and 
workmen  were  still  engaged  on  the  task.  The  German 
administration  and  the  German  police,  with  whom  the 
occupying  force  had  never  any  right  to  interfere,  were 
functioning  again,  and  although  there  were  still  political 
offenders  in  the  French  prisons,  one  of  which  I  visited  at 
Germersheim,  to  find  that  the  prisoners  were  well  treated, 
the  bulk  of  them  were  free.  The  people  of  the  Palatinate 
still  complained  of  interference  in  their  domestic  affairs, 
and  particularly  resented  the  presence  of  the  native  troops 
from  Morocco.  But  they  were  no  longer  oppressed,  im¬ 
prisoned  or  exiled  for  asserting  their  legitimate  rights. 
The  F  rench  troops  were  less  visible  and  were  under  better 
discipline.  There  were,  how^ever,  still  complaints  of 
assault  and  robbery,  and  a  state  of  strained  nerves  still 
existed.  One  could  realise  the  full  meaning  of  what  they 
had  passed  through  only  by  talking  to  the  people  them¬ 
selves,  and  noting  how  many  of  them,  especially  the 
women,  showed  traces  of  anxiety.  They  had  not  forgotten 
the  time  when  a  rap  at  the  door  might  mean  the  dread 
order  for  expulsion,  or,  worse  still,  an  order  for  arrest  and 
subsequent  imprisonment  for  having  acted  contrary  to  the 
safety  of  the  Army  of  Occupation.  But  in  1924  General 
de  Metz  had  gone,  and  the  French  general  who  had  taken 
his  place  was  a  wiser  and  more  humane  man.  There  was 
no  longer  any  playing  with  the  Separatist  movement ;  there 
was  no  justification  for  any  suspicion  that  the  French 
still  held  this  card  up  their  sleeve.  They  realised  that, 
whatever  excuse  they  might  plead  for  having  mistaken 
the  Separatist  movement  as  a  spontaneous  rising  of  popular 
feeling  against  the  Bavarian  Government,  it  had  not 
only  failed  ignominiously  but  had  stimulated  the  loyalty 
of  the  people  of  the  Palatinate,  who  were  more  passionately 
patriotic  than  ever. 

The  improvement  of  the  relations  between  the  French 
occupying  force  and  the  people  of  the  Palatinate  con¬ 
tinued  until  July  of  this  year.  It  was  hoped  that  when 
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the  Treaty  of  Locarno  was  signed  there  would  be  an 
immediate  reduction  of  the  number  of  troops  in  the 
Palatinate,  but,  unfortunately,  this  did  not  occur,  and, 
according  to  the  German  authorities,  there  are  as  many 
French  soldiers  in  the  county  to-day  as  there  were  before 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty.  What  the  people  had  hoped 
was  that  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  to  billet  French 
soldiers  in  their  houses,  for  the  French  had  built  new 
barracks  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  former  barracks  were 
sufficient  for  the  German  garrison  of  pre-war  days.  The 
demand  that  the  French  troops  should  be  reduced  to  the 
number  of  the  German  soldiers  who  were  in  the  Palatinate 
before  the  war  was  a  reasonable  one,  and  if  it  had  been 
met  the  friction  caused  by  billeting  French  soldiers  in 
German  households  would  have  been  avoided.  More¬ 
over,  this  billeting  leads  to  a  shortage  of  house  room, 
which  is  much  resented.  Hope  deferred  maketh  the  heart 
sick,  and  the  people  of  the  Palatinate,  who  had  been  led  to 
expect  not  only  a  reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  occupy¬ 
ing  force  but  the  promise  of  an  early  deliverance  alto¬ 
gether,  began  to  grow  restless.  This,  I  think,  partly 
explains  what  subsequently  occurred.  At  all  events,  in 
July  the  improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Ger¬ 
mans  and  the  French  received  a  check.  The  French  put 
this  down  to  the  celebrations  which  were  held  in  Ger- 
mersheim,  a  small  town  not  far  from  Speyer  of  3,500 
inhabitants,  with  a  French  garrison  of  2,500  men,  on 
July  3rd  and  the  two  following  days,  when  a  Kriege- 
vereinsfest  took  place.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
gathering  of  veterans  and  their  friends  for  the  celebration 
of  the  past  glories  of  Germersheim  as  a  garrison  town. 
This  is,  perhaps,  to  put  it  too  high;  the  people  of  Ger¬ 
mersheim  themselves  declare  that  it  was  merely  a  gathering 
of  harmless  folk  who  wished  to  lay  a  wreath  on  a  war 
memorial  and  to  meet  one  another  again.  Such  a  meet¬ 
ing,  it  was  argued,  would  be  good  for  the  trade  of  the 
town,  which,  since  the  French  troops  import  nearly  all 
they  need  from  France,  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  former 
prosperity  when  the  German  garrison  was  there.  The 
French  Commandant  showed  his  good  will  by  allowing  the 
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festival  to  take  place,  and  issued  an  order  that  the  French 
troops  should  be  confined  to  barracks.  Unfortunately,  this 
order  was  not  observed,  for  some  of  the  soldiers  broke  up 
a  procession  and  destroyed  a  number  of  banners.  No 
heads  were  broken,  but  nerves  were  set  on  edge  on  both 
sides.  There  was  more  trouble  on  July  5th,  when  a  Nach- 
feier,  or  subsequent  festival,  took  place,  although  orders 
had  again  been  given  by  the  French  Commandant  to  his 
soldiers  not  to  approach  the  place  where  the  festival  was 
held.  The  French  military  authorities  did  their  best  to 
avoid  these  fracas,  and  it  would  perhaps  have  been  wiser 
on  the  part  of  the  Germans  if  they  had  refrained  from 
celebrations  which,  however  innocent  in  themselves, 
recalled  memories  of  the  war.  After  this  the  French 
Government  decided  to  withdraw  one  of  the  regiments 
stationed  in  Germersheim  which  appears  to  have  got  out  of 
hand.  On  the  night  before  the  withdrawal,  September 
26th  last,  there  were  lively  incidents  in  various  inns  in  that 
town.  There  was  a  brawl  in  the  inn  called  Zum  Engel 
(At  the  Sign  of  the  Angel),  at  which  a  drunken  French 
soldier  came  into  conflict  with  some  Germans,  and  in  this 
affair  a  certain  French  Lieutenant  Rouzier,  who  had  made 
himself  very  unpopular  in  the  town,  played  a  prominent 
part  by  insisting  on  holding  an  enquiry  on  the  spot.  I  now 
come  to  the  tragedy  which  took  place  later  in  the  evening, 
and  reads  like  a  chapter  out  of  a  book  by  Dumas. 

This  same  Lieutenant  Rouzier,  perhaps  annoyed  at  the 
recall  of  his  regiment,  appears  to  have  wandered  round 
the  town  after  leaving  the  inn  with  the  idea  that  the  Ger¬ 
man  Nationalists  were  plotting  some  mischief.  This  is  his 
version  of  the  story  and  his  defence  for  his  subsequent 
action.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  feared  an  attack  on 
himself,  but,  being  in  an  adventurous  mood,  did  not  return 
to  his  rooms.  At  i  o’clock  in  the  morning — I  now  take 
up  the  German  narrative  of  the  events — Rouzier  met,  as 
he  wandered  round  the  city,  two  Germans  named  Meyer 
and  Keller,  struck  at  them  with  the  whip  which  he  was 
carrying,  following  on  their  tracks  for  some  distance. 
Quite  clearly  he  was  in  a  nervous,  excitable  mood,  and  so 
he  came  to  the  Ludwigstor,  which  is  outside  the  town. 
This  is  the  tower  of  the  old  fortress.  Here  he  stood  for  a 
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time  under  its  shadow  by  the  Ringstrasse,  the  road  which 
runs  outside  the  fortifications.  It  was  half-past  one  and 
a  dark  night.  As  the  French  lieutenant  stood  there  four 
young  Germans  came  down  the  road  past  the  tower.  The 
Frenchman  was  not  in  uniform,  as  he  should  have  been, 
and  seeing  someone  standing  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall, 
and  thinking,  perhaps,  that  it  was  an  acquaintance,  the 
young  men  were  curious  to  know  who  it  was,  and  one  of 
them,  Holzmann  by  name,  peered  into  the  lieutenant’s 
face  while  the  other  three  went  on.  Holzmann  had  neither 
stick  nor  hat,  but  the  Frenchman  struck  at  him,  and, 
drawing  his  revolver,  fired  three  shots,  one  of  which  grazed 
Holzmann’s  face.  Two  of  Holzmann’s  companions  then 
fled,  but  the  other,  named  Fechter,  returned  to  assist  the 
slightly  wounded  man.  The  two  who  fled  met  a  workman 
named  Josef  Mathes  as  they  passed  through  the  town — 
Germersheim  is  only  a  small  place — who  suggested  they 
should  wait  for  the  man  who  had  fired  the  shot,  arrest  him, 
and  hand  him  over  to  the  authorities.  They  evidently 
did  not  think  they  were  dealing  with  a  Frenchman;  but  it 
would  certainly  have  been  wiser  on  their  part  if,  instead  of 
taking  the  law  into  their  hands,  they  had  called  in  the 
assistance  of  the  German  police.  Calculating  the  spot 
which  the  unknown  man  must  pass,  the  three  Germans 
waited  outside  the  inn  called  “  Germania.”  The 
lieutenant  in  due  course  appeared — it  must  be  remembered 
he  was  in  mufti — and  the  three  Germans  went  up  to  him 
and  asked  why  he  had  shot  their  comrade  Holzmann. 
The  Frenchman,  alarmed  at  the  sudden  appearance  of 
three  Germans  in  a  dark  street,  called  on  all  three  to  hold 
up  their  hands,  thereby  demonstrating  that  he  feared  an 
attack.  At  this  the  two  friends  of  Holzmann  again  fled, 
leaving  Mathes  behind,  who  was  ordered  by  the  lieutenant 
to  follow  him.  What  subsequently  happened  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  clear,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  little  farther  on 
Rouzier  shot  Mathes  through  the  head  under  a  street  lamp, 
and  that  when  another  young  man,  named  Muller,  who 
happened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  on  seeing  Mathes  fall, 
came  up  and  asked  why  the  shot  had  been  fired,  Rouzier 
fired  at  him,  too,  shooting  him  through  the  heart.  That 
Rouzier  shot  these  men  is  not  denied,  but  it  is  only  fair 
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to  add  that  Rouzier’s  version  of  the  story  is  very  different, 
and  that  he  appears  to  have  believed  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  a  preconcerted  attack.  Holzmann  and  his  friend 
Fechter  were  arrested  and  put  in  prison.  Rouzier  is 
detained  on  parole  in  the  Palatinate,  and  the  trial  will  take 
place  before  a  military  court.  Presumably  it  will  take 
place  in  public,  as  I  imagine  that  the  French  authorities 
will  desire  that  all  the  facts  should  be  known,  and  that 
strict  justice  should  be  rendered. 

The  man  Mathes  escaped  with  his  life,  but  is  still  in  a 
serious  condition  in  hospital,  with  part  of  the  bullet  which 
was  fired  at  him  in  his  head.  Now,  all  these  Germans 
lived  in  Germersheim,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the 
excitement  and  indignation  which  the  shooting  of  Mathes 
and  Muller  caused,  for  they  had  the  reputation  of  being 
quiet,  inoffensive  young  men  and  are  members  of  respect¬ 
able,  hard-working  families.  In  every  town  and  village  in 
Germany  the  story  of  the  dark  deed  which  took  place  that 
night  was  discussed.  No  doubt,  too,  in  many  a  French 
town  and  village  the  fearful  doings  of  German 
Nationalists  in  Germersheim  were  also  told.  A  tragic 
blunder,  let  it  go  at  that,  it  may  be  said.  But  these  “  tragic 
blunders,”  although  there  have  been,  happily,  few  of  them 
lately,  have  a  habit  of  recurring  when  minds  are  excited. 
To  explain  what  took  place  on  the  night  of  September 
26th  one  may  go  back  to  the  ill  feeling  which  the 
Kriegevereinsfest  caused.  But  that  does  not  help  matters, 
for  if  the  Germans  in  the  Palatinate  were  forbidden  the 
expression  of  all  national  feeling,  the  resentment  would 
still  be  intense.  The  French  Commandant  who  permitted 
the  meeting  was,  as  we  know,  anxious  to  let  the  Germans 
celebrate  their  festival  without  interference,  and  he  did 
his  best  to  avoid  any  trouble.  His  task  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one,  and  he  appears  to  carry  out  his  duties  with 
due  regard  for  German  sentiment.  An  atmosphere  has  been 
created  by  these  events  in  which  clashes  between  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  the  troops  are  almost  bound  to  occur.  No  doubt 
the  Germans  occasionally  provoke  reprisals.  Frenchmen 
as  well  as  Germans  have  been  killed  in  the  occupied  area. 
It  is  not  the  French  who  are  always  in  the  wrong,  and  even 
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in  the  old  days  fracas  between  the  German  garrison  and  the 
townsfolk  at  Germersheim  were  not  unknown.  Such  inci¬ 
dents  probably  take  place  in  every  garrison  town.  There 
are  hot-headed  Germans  as  well  as  Frenchmen  with  an 
undue  sense  of  what  belongs  to  their  national  prestige. 
But  it  is  one  thing  for  German  soldiers  and  townspeople 
to  come  to  blows,  and  quite  another  for  the  troops  of  a 
foreign  country  to  let  go  wdth  whip  and  revolver  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  town.  Since  the  shooting  on  September  26th  various 
incidents  have  taken  place  at  Neustadt,  Kaiserslautern, 
Germersheim,  Trier,  Coblenz,  and  Mayence,  and  each  one 
of  them  has  been  proclaimed  throughout  Germany  as 
another  instance  of  the  French  desire  to  insult  and 
humiliate  the  German  people.  Of  course,  this  is  not  true, 
for  the  French  military  authorities  do  their  best  to  prevent 
such  incidents,  and  French  gendarmes  are  placed  in  every 
town  to  maintain  discipline  among  the  French  troops. 
Many  of  these  incidents  are  exaggerated.  Take,  for 
instance,  what  happened  at  Neustadt.  Here  I  met  three 
Germans,  one  an  Oberlehrer,  a  higher-grade  teacher,  and 
the  other  two  a  plasterer  and  a  mechanic,  who,  supported 
by  witnesses,  described  how  they  had  been  struck  on  the 
head  by  a  French  soldier  on  passing  over  the  bridge  which 
leads  out  of  the  railway  station.  They  did  not  know  why 
the  soldier  struck  at  them,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
no  cause  of  quarrel  with  him.  Now,  the  Oberlehrer  is  a 
much-respected  man,  and  the  fact  that  he  should  have 
been  treated  in  this  way  aroused  great  indignation.  The 
three  men  complained  to  the  French  military  police  and 
their  depositions  were  taken.  They  assert  that  they  were 
kept  a  long  time  waiting  at  the  police  station,  but  an 
investigation  will  be  held,  and  if  the  French  soldier  can 
be  identified  he  will  presumably  be  punished. 

This  unprovoked  assault  was  bad  enough,  but  the 
official  or  semi-official  version  of  the  story  makes  it  much 
worse.  For  this  represents  two  French  non-commissioned 
officers  as  having  struck  at  the  Germans,  and  describes 
these  same  Frenchmen  as  using  most  insulting  language 
when  the  charge  was  read  in  their  presence  at  the  police 
station.  Now,  this  version,  about  which  I  heard  nothing 
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from  the  three  Germans  who  had  been  assaulted,  put  a  very 
much  worse  complexion  on  the  incident,  and  was  accepted 
as  the  truth  in  Germany.  The  writer  was  asked  to  study 
the  documentary  evidence  of  a  number  of  other  cases  of 
assault  which  had  occurred,  it  was  alleged,  in  the  last  few 
months.  In  some  of  these  cases  provocation  may  have 
been  offered.  But  they  appeared  to  afford  sufficient 
ground  for  the  charge  that  the  discipline  of  the  French 
troops  in  the  occupied  area  has  again  become  lax.  When 
there  are  thousands  of  young  men  in  a  foreign  country 
with  which  their  own  has  recently  been  at  war  there  is 
certain  to  be  trouble.  The  offences  arise,  in  the  main, 
out  of  the  very  nature  of  the  occupation.  But  there  are 
offences  of  another  kind  against  morality  which  are  of  a 
more  heinous  character.  To  the  Germans  the  most 
terrible  aspect  of  the  occupation  is  the  danger  which  it 
presents  to  their  womenkind.  Among  a  large  body  of 
troops  there  are  always  black  sheep,  but  the  records  of 
the  number  of  assaults  on  women  suggest  that  the  French 
authorities  treat  this  aspect  of  the  occupation  far  too 
lightly.  In  many  of  the  occupied  towns  no  German  parent 
allows  his  daughter  to  be  out  after  dark.  If  the  number 
of  troops  were  reduced  there  would  be  fewer  scandals  of 
this  kind. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  in  the  embitterment  of  feeling.  As  I  left  the 
Palatinate  the  report  of  what  was  regarded  as  a  new  out¬ 
rage  was  put  into  my  hands.  Some  members  of  a  Pro¬ 
gymnasium  in  Kusel,  from  15  to  18  years  of  age,  sang 
out-of-doors  various  German  songs,  among  them  the 
“  Deutschland-lied  ”  and  the  “  Wacht-am-Rhein,”  both  of 
which  are  forbidden  in  the  occupied  area.  The  strains  of 
the  music  reached  the  ears  of  the  French  military  police 
in  the  neighbouring  barracks,  who  promptly  turned  out  to 
reprove  the  students,  who  according  to  the  police  version 
of  the  story  made  themselves  merry  over  the  rebuke.  This 
the  students  subsequently  denied,  but  some  of  them  were 
hauled  before  a  military  court,  and  two  of  them  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  8  days’  imprisonment  and  200  marks  fine,  while 
others  were  let  off  with  smaller  fines.  At  the  same  time 
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the  owner  of  a  hotel  in  Kaiserslautern  was  also  fined  for 
having  allowed  “  Deutschland-iiber-Alles  ”  to  be  sung  in 
a  room  in  his  hotel.  Now,  the  French  must  really  have 
lost  all  sense  of  humour  to  have  treated  the  singing  of 
German  national  airs  as  a  crime.  There  was  no  question 
of  the  safety  of  the  Army  of  Occupation,  and  the  story  was 
naturally  blazed  through  Germany  as  a  supreme  example 
of  French  methods  in  the  occupied  area.  How  much 
wiser,  if  an  Englishman  may  say  so,  was  the  behaviour  of 
the  British  officer  in  Cologne  who,  on  having  his  attention 
drawn  by  a  French  colleague  to  the  fact  that  some  Germans 
were  singing  a  forbidden  song,  said  that  he  really  could 
not  distinguish  it  from  “  God  Save  the  King,”  the  tune 
was  so  similar. 

One  might  hope  that  in  church,  at  any  rate,  the  two 
nations  might  meet  in  a  friendly  spirit.  But  at  Neustadt 
German  feeling  has  been  excessively  ruffled  by  a  display  of 
French  flags  in  a  church  which  by  arrangement  was  lent 
to  the  French  military  authorities.  There  was  no  idea 
of  excluding  German  Catholics  from  their  own  church,  and 
here  French  and  Germans  could  have  met  on  neutral 
ground.  But  the  French  have  set  up  some  flags  and  a 
statue  of  “  The  Maid  of  Orleans  ”  in  the  church,  and  this 
is  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  an  outrage  on  their  national 
sentiment.  I  could  not  help  remarking  that,  from  the 
British  point  of  view  at  the  time,  the  chief  fault  of  “  The 
Maid  ”  was  that  she  had  brought  the  British  occupation  in 
France  to  an  end,  so  that  she  might  surely  be  regarded  as 
having  some  merit  to-day  in  the  eyes  of  Germans  who 
wish  to  free  their  own  soil.  As  for  the  French  flags,  one 
wondered  how  many  German  flags  would  have  been  set  up 
in  a  French  church  if  the  situation  could  have  been 
reversed. 

But  to  argue  that  the  Germans  behaved  worse  in  that 
part  of  France  and  Belgium  which  they  occupied  during 
the  war,  or  that  they  had  nothing  to  be  proud  of  in  their 
treatment  of  their  fellow-subjects  in  Alsace  before 
the  war,  does  not  help  matters.  On  the  contrary,  it  em¬ 
phasises  the  danger  of  putting  French  troops  in  German 
towns  after  the  war,  if  the  past  is  to  be  forgotten  and  good 
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relations  are  to  be  established.  There  is  a  wall  in  Ger- 
mersheim  through  which  the  citizens  of  the  town  want  to  run 
a  road,  but  are  not  allowed  to,  because  the  wall  has  some 
significance  to  the  French  which  is  hidden  to  the  ordinary 
eye.  That  wall  is  like  a  symbol  of  the  occupation  divid¬ 
ing  the  Germans  from  the  French.  All  efforts  for  a  better 
understanding  between  France  and  Germany  will  be 
brought  up  against  it  until  it  is  removed. 

It  is  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  French,  who  desire 
to  be  on  better  terms  with  the  Germans,  to  remove  this 
obstacle  to  good  relations  between  the  two  countries. 
The  occupation  stands  not  for  security  but  for  insecurity  in 
the  friction  and  resentment  which  it  causes.  This  is  more 
than  ever  so  now  that  Germany  is  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations  with  a  permanent  seat  on  the  Council,  and  has 
been  acclaimed  by  the  Great  Powers  as  their  equal.  “  For 
how,”  ask  the  Germans,  “  can  we  be  said  to  enjoy  equality 
if  our  fellow-members  of  the  League  still  insist  on  main¬ 
taining  their  troops  on  German  soil  as  if  we  were  a  con¬ 
quered  nation  ?  And  how  can  we  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  to  work  out  a  common  plan  for  the  pacification  of 
Europe,  which  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  all  concerned  and  a  determination  to  forget  the 
bitter  memories  of  the  past,  if  French  troops  still  walk 
about  our  Rhineland  towns  armed  with  rifle  and  bayonet, 
whip  and  revolver?  ”  “  How,”  asks  the  German  Govern¬ 

ment,  “  can  we  pacify  our  people  and  make  them  believe 
that  their  real  interest  lies  not  in  the  recourse  to  force  but 
in  a  friendly  working  together  with  the  French  when  these 
same  whips  and  revolvers  are  used  in  German  towns  on 
defenceless  German  citizens,  and  German  children  in  the 
Palatinate  may  not  sing  their  national  airs  for  fear  that 
French  policemen  may  arrest  them?  And  this  eight  years 
after  the  war !  ”  There  is  no  need  to  point  the  moral. 
The  French  may  reduce  their  garrisons  in  the  Palatinate 
and  at  Coblenz  and  Mayence.  But  while  there  is  a  single 
French  soldier  on  German  soil  the  occupation  will  stand 
like  the  wall  at  Germersheim  as  a  barrier  to  the  road  on 
which  two  nations  might  meet  and  join  hands. 
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By  Archibald  Hurd 

A  British  admiral  recently  remarked  :  “  We  had  upwards 
of  5,000  pennants  flying  in  the  Royal  Navy  when  peace 
was  declared,  and  we  now  have  only  about  400  ships,  and 
all  but  about  one-sixth  of  these  are  mosquito  craft 
or  other  auxiliary  vessels;  and  yet,  so  far  as  I  can  judge 
*  from  reading  the  discussions  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  on 
disarmament,  or  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  that  matter,  no  one  gives  this  country  credit  for 
what  has  been  done.  It  is  even  said  in  some  quarters 
that  we  are  leading  in  a  fresh  rivalry  in  naval  arma¬ 
ments,  because  we  are  replacing  certain  obsolete  ships.” 

Is  it  realised  that  the  British  Fleet  has  dipped  its 
ensign  to  the  world?  It  is  in  a  state  of  adversity,  con¬ 
strained  by  political  and  financial  considerations;  over¬ 
shadowed  by  the  wonder  of  the  conquest  of  the  air;  and 
depressed  by  the  ill-founded  belief  that  there  will  never 
be  another  war  in  which  this  country’s  or  the  Empire’s  sea 
interests  will  be  involved.  The  old  standards  of  compara¬ 
tive  strength,  by  which  the  activities  in  British  shipyards 
and  armament  factories  were  regulated  in  the  past,  have 
been  abandoned,  just  as  the  marks  of  respect,  or  fear, 
which  British  ships  used  to  exact  long  ago  from  the  vessels 
of  neighbouring  Powers,  great  and  small,  have  long  since 
been  forsworn.  National  sentiment  towards  the  Navy 
seems  to  have  undergone  a  dramatic  change  since  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  was  signed,  though  the  British  peoples 
are  still  islanders,  about  30,cxk),ooo  of  them  living  on 
food  brought  to  them  from  overseas  and  earning  wages  by 
converting  imported  raw  materials  into  manufactured 
goods.  British  exports  are  greater  in  volume  and  in  value 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  but  they  fail  to  pay  for 
the  essential  imports.  There  is  a  deficit  of  about 
£400,000,000  each  year.  The  national  trading  account 
is  balanced  only  with  the  aid  of  the  freights  of  British 
shipping,  the  dividends  on  overseas  investments,  and  com- 
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missions  earned  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire  or  in  foreign 
countries  by  British  bankers,  brokers,  and  merchants. 
In  spite  of  these  factors  of  weakness,  and  the  many 
reminders  which  the  British  peoples  throughout  the  world 
have  from  day  to  day  of  their  dependence  upon  sea  power, 
the  Board  of  Admiralty,  under  pressure,  has  been  con¬ 
tinually  engaged  in  a  process  of  scrapping  ships,  men,  and 
dockyards.  The  British  Navy  to-day  is  only  a  skeleton 
of  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  war. 

What  prospect  does  the  future  hold?  The  Imperial 
Conference  has  once  more  paid  lip  service  to  the  functions 
which  the  Fleet  performs  in  an  Empire  incurably  maritime. 
“  Impressed  with  the  vital  importance  of  ensuring  the 
security  of  the  world-wide  trade  routes  upon  which  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  depend,  the 
representatives  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India  note 
with  special  interest,”  it  has  been  recorded,  “  the  steps 
already  taken  by  His  Majesty’s  Government  in  Great  Britain 
to  develop  the  Naval  Base  at  Singapore,  with  the  object  of 
facilitating  the  free  movement  of  the  Fleets.”  The  Con¬ 
ference  has  also  noted,  we  have  been  informed,  the  state¬ 
ments  set  forth  by  the  Admiralty  “  as  to  the  formidable 
expenditure  required  within  coming  years  for  the  replace¬ 
ment  of  warships,  as  they  become  obsolete,  by  up-to-date 
ships.”  Furthermore,  the  Conference  has  recognised  that 
“  even  after  a  large  measure  of  reduction  and  limitation  of 
armaments  has  been  achieved,  a  considerable  effort  will 
be  involved  in  order  to  maintain  the  minimum  standard  of 
naval  strength  contemplated  in  the  Washington  Treaty  on 
Limitation  of  Armaments — namely,  equality  with  the  naval 
strength  of  any  foreign  Power.”  The  last  sentence  in 
this  official  statement  contains,  of  course,  a  misstatement  as 
to  the  tonnage  ratios  agreed  to  at  the  Washington  Con¬ 
ference.  They  apply  only  to  capital  ships  and 
aircraft  carriers,  and  the  British  delegates,  in  view 
of  the  wide  distribution  of  the  British  Erhpire  and 
its  dependence  on  seaborne  trade,  specifically  and 
firmly  declined  on  that  occasion  to  assent  to  any 
limit  being  placed  on  the  construction  of  cruisers, 
since  the  British  peoples,  inhabiting  nearly  one-quarter  of 
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the  earth’s  surface  and  having  to  rely  on  the  seas  as  their 
highways  of  commerce,  need  more  vessels  of  this  type  than 
either  of  the  other  Powers.  Consequently,  the  implication 
of  the  words  “  equality  with  the  strength  of  any  other 
Power”  would,  if  it  remained  without  qualification,  repre¬ 
sent  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  position  which  not 
only  the  British  Government,  but  all  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ments,  have  consistently  maintained  in  the  past,  and 
apparently  propose  to  maintain  in  the  future.  But,  this 
consideration  apart,  what  are  the  British  people  going  to 
do  to  ensure  their  heritage — free  access  to  the  sea  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  war  as  of  peace? 

«##### 

If  we  are  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  the  naval 
reductions  which  have  been  effected  since  the  end  of  the 
Great  War  it  is  well  to  recall  that  in  tho  past  there  was 
what  our  neighbours  may  justifiably  have  regarded  as  a 
haughty  arrogance  about  British  sea  power,  even  before 
the  Armada  gave  the  Elizabethan  sailors  a  new  horizon. 
It  was  the  practice  of  British  ships  to  compel  vessels  under 
other  flags  to  strike  their  sails  when  passing  the  King’s 
ships  in  the  “  Narrow  Seas.”  Though  the  lowering  of  the 
topsail  was  no  longer  enforced  after  the  Battle  of 
Trafalgar,  successive  British  Governments  took  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  ensure  that  the  British  Fleet  was  maintained  at 
a  standard  of  strength  superior  to  that  of  any  probable 
combination  of  Powers.  The  only  navies  of  importance 
were  those  of  European  countries,  and  the  strength  of 
the  British  Fleet  was  therefore  regulated  by  the  shifting 
balance  of  power  in  European  waters.  It  was  regarded 
primarily,  and  as  we  now  realise  mistakenly,  as  the  mobile 
defence  against  the  threat  of  overseas  invasion,  the  danger 
which  for  generations  dominated  the  minds  of  the  British 
Islanders.  The  people  of  the  British  Isles,  encompassed 
by  the  seas,  resisted  the  temptation  to  follow  the  example 
of  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  other  Continental 
States  in  raising  large  conscript  armies,  preferring  to 
place  their  main  reliance  on  sea  power.  In  course  of  time 
something  in  the  nature  of  a  two-Power  standard  in  capital 
ships,  with  higher  standards  in  cruisers  and  other  vessels. 
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was  adopted.  This  formula  was  at  length  accepted  by 
Parliament,  being  endorsed  by  Conservatives  and  Liberals. 
With  the  passing  of  the  German  Navy  Act,  in  1900,  the 
situation  underwent  a  dramatic  change,  and  new,  in  fact 
higher,  standards  were  adopted. 

On  August  4th,  1914,  the  British  Fleet  was  at  the  very 
zenith  of  its  strength.  Under  the  pressure  of  the  onerous 
taxation  which  the  race  in  naval  armaments  had  imposed 
upon  the  country,  public  opinion,  as  the  speeches  of 
Ministers  revealed,  was  undoubtedly  weakening  when 
ultimatums  began  to  issue,  on  the  one  hand  from  the 
Chanceries  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and  on  the  other  of  the 
Triple  Entente.  Though  France  and  Russia  had  been 
unable  to  maintain  the  pace  set  by  Britain  and  Germany, 
the  Allied  Fleets  were  overwhelmingly  strong.  They 
had  at  their  disposal  5,407,008  tons  of  warships  of  all 
descriptions,  whereas  Germany  and  Austria  had  at  their 
command  only  1,715,936  tons.  Though  the  Allied  pre¬ 
ponderance  was  so  great,  the  situation  at  sea,  in  view  of 
the  world-wide  responsibilities  which  w'ere  thrust  upon  the 
Admiralty,  was  such  that  British  shipyards  were  occupied 
in  building  new  men-of-war  throughout  the  war.  In  spite 
of  a  shortage  of  steel  and  labour,  the  strength  of  the 
British  Fleet  was  increased  by  about  2,000,000  tons,  a 
larger  tonnage  being  completed  during  the  war  period  than 
throughout  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  though  in  that 
quarter  of  a  century  the  race  in  naval  armaments  in  Europe 
was  sustained  with  unflagging  determination.  As  a  result 
of  the  struggle,  and  mainly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
British  Fleet,  victory  was  at  last  achieved.  The  menace 
in  the  North  Sea,  which  was  the  menace  of  the  whole 
Empire,  was  laid.  What  should  be  the  future  of  the 
British  Navy  bearing  the  hard -won  laurels  of  victory? 

As  soon  as  the  naval  situation  was  studied  it  was  found 
that  entirely  new  conditions  had  emerged.  The.  centre  of 
gravity  had  shifted  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  and  the  Pacific.  The  United  States  and  Japan  had 
embarked  on  great  shipbuilding  projects  while  Europe 
had  been  engaged  in  conflict.  The  manner  in  which  the 
American  Navy  co-operated  with  the  Allied  naval  forces 
from  the  spring  of  1917  onwards,  with  fine  devotion  to 
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the  common  cause,  had  shown  that  the  United  States  could 
not  only  build  ships,  but  could  breed  seamen.  The 
Japanese  Navy  had  proved  its  mettle  in  the  successive 
campaigns  against  China  and  Russia,  as  well  as  during  the 
Great  War.  When  peace  was  at  last  concluded  there  were 
twenty-nine  American  capital  ships,  either  already  afloat 
or  in  course  of  building,  besides  thirteen  older  vessels, 
while  Japan  possessed  thirteen  modern  units  as  well  as  six 
of  less  recent  construction.^  In  face  of  these  conditions 
the  British  naval  authorities,  nevertheless,  initiated  an 
energetic  scrapping  policy. 

In  these  circumstances  President  Harding’s  invitation 
to  the  leading  naval  Powers  to  meet  at  Washington  was 
at  once  accepted  by  the  British  Government,  though  with 
little  expectation  that  much  good  would  come  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  All  doubts  were,  however,  resolved  when  the 
American  delegates  placed  upon  the  table  the  rough  sketch 
of  a  plan  of  naval  disarmament  which  revealed  that, 
though  sacrifices  would  have  to  be  made  by  all,  the 
Americans,  with  their  new  hopes  and  a  great  collection  of 
men-of-war  on  the  slips,  were  themselves  prepared  to  offer 
up  on  the  Washington  altar  no  mean  part  of  their  new 
fleet,  on  the  construction  of  which  they  had  spent  vast 
sums.  It  would  have  been  a  tragedy  if  the  American 
gesture  had  been  ufiavailing.  It  succeeded,  and  under 
the  agreement  it  was  laid  down  that  the  British  and 
American  battle  fleets  should  in  future  exist  on  a  basis 
of  equality,  and  that  the  strength  in  aircraft  carriers  should 
also  be  equal.*  Japan  accepted  a  lower  status,  and  France 
and  Italy  consented  to  conform  to  an  even  more  modest 
ratio.  No  agreement  could  be  reached  -limiting  the 
strength  in  destroyers  or  submarines,  and  the  only  check 
on  cruiser  construction  consisted  in  an  embargo  on  any 
vessel  of  more  than  io,cxx)  tons  or  armed  with  a  heavier 

weapon  than  the  Sin.  gun  being  laid  down. 

###### 

As  a  result  of  the  Washington  Conference  British  sea 
power  suffered  an  eclipse.  In  the  Estimates  for  the 

(1)  Brassey's  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  1919. 

(2)  Congress  provided  ;^28,932,ooo  for  the  maintenance  and  expansion 
of  the  fleet  in  the  year  before  the  war ;  the  amount  which  it  is  to  be  asked 
to  vote  for  the  fiscal  year  1927-8  is  ;£^62,763,ioo. 
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financial  year  1926-27,  now  drawing  to  its  close,  provision 
was  made  for  only  one-third  the  number  of  officers  and 
men  who  were  borne  during  the  war,  and  less  than 
£50,000,000,  equivalent  to  about  £30,000,000  at  pre-war 
values,  is  being  spent  on  maintaining  the  Fleet  and 
replacing  essential  ships  which  have  become  obsolete 
apart  from  the  sums  required  for  the  pensions  of  the 
officers  and  men  who  have  retired  from  active  service. 
The  principal  aim  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  to  secure, 
with  the  limited  resources  now  at  its  disposal,  an  effective 
representation  of  British  naval  power  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  is  the  highway  most  essential  to  the  British 
peoples.  Until  the  expansion  of  the  German  Fleet,  in  the 
early  years  of  this  century,  necessitated  a  great  concentra¬ 
tion  of  naval  force  in  and  about  the  British  Isles,  succes¬ 
sive  Boards  of  Admiralty  had  always  made  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  strong  squadrons  in  those  southern  waters  the  basis 
upon  which  British  naval  policy  rested.  The  decision  to 
restore  British  prestige  in  the  Mediterranean,  which  was 
reached  after  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  caused  some 
irritation  in  France  and  Italy,  and  especially  in  Italy  with 
its  new  naval  aspirations.  But  French  and  Italian  public 
opinion  was  soon  reconciled  to  the  presence  in  the 
Mediterranean  of  a  strong  British  Fleet  based  upon  Malta. 
In  view  of  the  course  which  Italian  naval  policy  is  taking 
under  Signor  Mussolini,  who  has  declared  that  “  Italy’s 
future  lies  on  the  sea,”  the  French  people  are  to-day 
probably  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  that  a  considerable 
British  force  should  be  in  the  Mediterranean  to  hold  the 
balance  of  power. 

The  British  Navy  now  has  six  of  the  most  modern 
battleships  in  these  waters,  and  France  and  Italy  have 
eleven  in  commission;  but  all  the  latter  vessels  were  built 
before  the  war  and  are  not  comparable,  unit  by  unit,  with 
those  under  the  British  flag.  But  the  British  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Fleet  does  not  stand  alone,  because  it  would 
speedily  be  joined  by  the  Atlantic  Fleet  in  an  emergency. 
For  reasons  of  economy  the  latter  force  is  based  on  the 
British  home  ports,  for  there  are  no  political  reasons  which 
justify  the  division.  The  Atlantic  Fleet  includes  seven 
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battleships,  but  four  of  them,  of  the  Iron  Duke  class,  have 
only  reduced  crews  and  are  largely  manned  by  boys  under 
training.  If  circumstances  dictated  a  British  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  Mediterranean  the  Admiralty  would  conse¬ 
quently  have  at  its  disposal  thirteen  battleships,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  battle-cruisers  Hood,  Refuhe,  and  Renown^ 
which  are  associated  with  the  Atlantic  Fleet.  When  the 
two  forces  are  acting  together,  as  in  manoeuvres,  they 
embrace  sixteen  cruisers,  three  aircraft  carriers,  eight 
destroyer  leaders,  and  fifty-nine  destroyers,  besides  eight 
with  reduced  crews,  in  addition  to  nine  submarines. 

These  plans,  reacting  favourably  on  the  naval 
position  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  been  carried  out  at 
the  expense  of  the  British  squadrons  in  the  outer  seas. 
It  has  been  necessary  to  economise,  so  savings  have  been 
effected  by  steadily  reducing  the  strength  of  distant 
squadrons,  and  in  no  respect  has  the  influence  of  that 
policy  been  more  marked  than  in  the  Pacific.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  the  British  Fleet  was  supreme,  the  Com- 
manders-in-Chief  of  the  China  and  Pacific  Squadrons 
having  under  their  orders  in  1905  as  many  as  five  battle¬ 
ships,  besides  three  armoured  cruisers  and  thirty- 
six  other  vessels,  some,  it  is  true,  of  almost  negligible 
fighting  value,  but  all  “  showing  the  flag.”  Now  there  is 
not  a  single  British  capital  ship  to  be  found  anywhere  east 
of  Malta.  When  account  has  been  taken  of  all  the  ships 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  the  fact  remains  that  British 
naval  power  in  the  Pacific  is  now  weaker  than  it  ever  was 
in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  American  and  Japanese 
navies,  as  the  appended  statement  reveals : — 

GREAT  BRITAIN  {China  Fleet). — Battleships  :  None.  Cruisers  : 
Hawkins,  Carlisle,  Despatch,  Durban,  Vindictive.  Destroyers  :  None. 
Submarines:  12  boats.  New  Zealand  Squadron. — Cruisers  :  Dunedm 
and  Diomede.  Royal  Australian  Navy. — Cruisers  :  Sydney,  Adelaide, 
Brisbane,  Delhi.  Destroyers:  Anzac,*  with  ii  destroyers. 

UNITED  STATES. — Battleships:  West  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Okla¬ 
homa,  Nevada,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Idaho,  California,  West 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Colorado.  Cruiser  :  Omaha.  De¬ 
stroyers  :  Decatur,*  with  186  boats,  and  Lichfield,*  with  18  boats.  Air¬ 
craft-carrier  :  Langley.  Submarines  :  43  boats. 

*  Destroyer-Leaders. 

(i)  The  Renown  is  about  to  be  detached  for  special  service  in  connection 
with  the  visit  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  to  Australia. 
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JAPAN. — Battleships  :  Nagato,  Yamashiro,  Fuso,  Ise,  Hiyei,f  Kiri, 
shima.f  Cruisers  :  Kinu,  Abukuma,  Jindzu,  Naka,  Natori,  Yura,  Sendai, 
Destroyers:  Yubari  and  Isudzu  (cruisers),  with  32  boats.  Submarines: 
Kitakami  (cruiser),  with  24  boats. 

+  Battle-cruisers. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  British  Fleet,  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  seas  and  oceans  of  the  world,  has  been 
reduced  is  conveyed  in  the  following  statement.^  In 
the  first  column  for  each  of  the  two  years  the  number  of 
ships  in  full  commission  (a)  is  shown,  while  the  second 
column  (d)  refers  to  ships  in  commission  with  special, 
reduced,  or  reserve  complements. 

BRITISH  FLEET’S  STRENGTH,  1914-1926. 


June  30th,  1914.  September  1st,  1926. 


Class  of  Ship. 

(a) 

No. 

(b) 

No. 

'  («) 

No. 

ib)  ' 
No. 

Battleships  . 

...  30 

30 

9 

6 

Battle-cruisers 

...  7 

— 

2 

2 

Cruisers  . 

...  44 

54 

3> 

8 

.Monitors  . 

...  — 

— 

— 

3 

Aircraft-carriers 

...  — 

— 

3 

2 

h'lotilla-leaders 

I 

— 

6 

9 

Destroyers  . 

...  98 

106 

48 

99 

Torpedo-boats 

...  11 

88 

— 

— 

Submarines  ... 

...  72 

— 

44 

11 

Sloops  (new) . 

...  — 

— 

23 

— 

Sloops  (old) . 

...  8 

3 

— 

— 

Minesweepers 

...  -- 

— 

10 

51 

Patrol-boats . 

...  — 

— 

2 

3 

That  statement,  reflecting  the  reduction  of  British  naval 
strength  at  sea,  ignores  the  vessels  which  are  serving  under 
the  Australian,  New  Zealand  and  Canadian  flags;  but 
these  include  no  “  ships  of  the  line,”  or  capital  ships,  as 
they  are  now  described.  That  consideration  apart,  we 
have  evidence  in  proof  of  the  statement  that  the  British 
Fleet  has  dipped  its  ensign.  Whereas  it  had  sixty-seven 
capital  ships  in  commission  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  War 
it  has  now  only  nineteen,  and  of  these  two  are  being  with¬ 
drawn  in  a  few  weeks,  reducing  the  number  to  seventeen. 
The  strength  in  cruisers  has  been  brought  down  from  ninety- 
eight  to  thirty-nine,  and  so  on  in  the  other  classes,  except 

(i)  Brassey’s  Naval  and  Shipping  Annual,  1927. 
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aircraft-carriers,  minesweepers,  anci  patrol-boats.  Again, 
whereas  3,831  additional  ships,  such  as  yachts,  tugs,  motor 
boats,  trawlers  and  drifters,  were  in  commission  when  the 
Armistice  was  signed,  the  number  of  these  miscellaneous 
craft  has  now  been  reduced  to  fifty-three. 

The  policy  of  economy  has  been  applied  in  every  direc¬ 
tion,  afloat  as  v*'ell  as  ashore.  Pembroke  and  Sheerness 
dockyards  have  been  reduced  to  a  care-and-maintenance 
basis,  and  the  dockyard  at  Rosyth,  a  hive  of  activity  a 
few  years  ago,  now  gives  employment  to  only  1,300 
workmen.  There  are  only  90,000  men  in  the  Royal 
dockyards  at  home  and  abroad,  for  repairing  estab¬ 
lishments  have  to  be  maintained  at  Malta,  Gibraltar, 
Hong-Kong,  Simonstown,  and  Wei-Hai-Wei.  The 
only  serious  criticism  of  Admiralty  policy  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  while  the  strength  at  sea  has  been  reduced  as 
compared  with  the  position  on  the  eve  of  the  war  by 
thirty-two  per  cent,  in  response  to  the  demand  for  economy, 
the  axe  has  not  been  applied  more  vigorously  to  the  dock¬ 
yard  establishments,  the  personnel  in  the  dockyards  having 
been  cut  down  by  only  five  per  cent.  On  this  issue 
Commander  Charles  N.  Robinson  comments  in  Brassey's 
Naval  and  Shipping  Anitual : — 

The  inflated  totals  of  the  personnel  employed  at  the  dockyards  prompt 
an  enquiry  as  to  the  reason  why  this  should  be.  In  the  main,  they  are 
twofold.  The  dockyards  have  admittedly  been  used  since  the  war  to  give 
employment  to  men  irrespective  of  the  needs  of  the  Navy.  The  Notes 
accompanying  the  Memorandum  of  the  First  Lord  (Lord  Chelmsford) 
dated  March  loth,  1924,  include  a  special  paragraph  dealing  with 
“  Measures  taken  during  the  past  winter  to  place  orders  at  the  expense 
of  the  Navy  Estimates  in  relief  of* unemployment.”  Among  these  measures 
was  the  entry  of  2,500  additional  men  in  the  dockyards  and  1,000  men  at 
the  naval  ordnance  depots  on  arrears  of  work  which  had  previously  been 
deferred  for  reasons  of  economy.  It  has  been  a  sore  point  with  many 
naval  students,  and  supporters  of  an  adequate  Fleet,  that  money  spent  in 
this  way  should  be  charged  to  naval  Votes  and  not  to  some  civil  Depart¬ 
ment,  seeing  that  it  does  not  primarily  and  directly  benefit  the  seagoing 
Forces. 

There  are  probably  sound  reasons  why  work  should  be  found  in  the 
dockyards  for  men  who  would  otherwise  come  on  the  unemployment 
fund,  but  they  are  of  a  social  and  economic  nature,  and  a  clear  line  of 
demarcation  should  be  drawn  between  what  the  Admiralty  deem  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  naval  forces,  and  what  is  superimposed  there¬ 
upon  for  other  reasons  entirely.  The  cost  of  the  two  services  should  also  be 
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kept  entirely  separate,  so  that  the  Admiralty  are  not  accused,  as  has 
happened  since  the  Armistice,  of  piling  up  dockyard  expenditure,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  work  involved  is  surplus  to  Navy  requirements. 
The  other  reason  for  overstaffed  dockyards  is  that  the  officials  and  work- 
men  therein  wield  political  and  trades  union  influence  of  a  potent  character, 
and  are  thus  able  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  Government  or  the 
Treasury  which  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  naval  officers  and  men. 

It  is  true  that  the  Admiralty  is  at  present  carrying  out 
a  shipbuilding  programme,  but  it  is  of  a  modest  character. 
It  includes  sixteen  cruisers,  seven  of  them  of  a  smaller 
size  than  the  “  Washington  type,”  an  aircraft-carrier, 
twenty-seven  destroyers,  twenty-four  submarines,  four 
gunboats,  a  floating  dock — intended  for  Singapore — a 
repair  ship,  two  submarine  depot  ships,  and  four  motor 
launches.  That  is  the  programme  not  for  a  single  year 
but  for  five  years — 1925-1930.  When  this  programme  has 
been  completed,  six  or  seven  years  hence,  the  new  ships 
will  not  make  good  the  gaps  which  will  have  occurred  in 
the  Fleet  owing  to  the  obsolescence  of  existing  vessels. 
It  is,  moreover,  uncertain  whether  this  project  will  be 
completed,  as  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
led  by  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  strenuously  opposed  it, 
and  the  Opposition  of  to-day  represents  the  only  possible 
alternative  Government  to  that  now  in  office,  since  the 
Liberal  Party  in  Parliament  can  be  accommodated  with¬ 
out  discomfort  in  any  one  of  the  omnibuses  which  ply  on 

the  streets  of  London. 

###### 

Public  interest  in  the  British  Navy  has  waned.  Speakers 
representing  the  Navy  League  and  other  patriotic  organisa¬ 
tions  point  to  the  wide  distribution  of  the  British  Empire, 
embracing  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and 
to  the  increasing  dependence  of  the  British  peoples 
throughout  the  world  on  the  ocean-borne  supplies  which 
reach  them  over  the  80,000  miles  of  trade  routes.  But 
all  appeals  have  so  far  proved  unavailing,  whether 
based  upon  geography,  economics,  or  the  patriotic  senti¬ 
ments  which  in  the  past  supported  the  naval  movement. 
The  naval  economists  ask :  “  Against  what  enemy  are 
you  arming  ?  ”  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  takes  from 
three  to  four  years  to  build  a  new  man-of-war,  and  even 
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longer  to  train  skilled  men  to  man  her,  and  the  present 
ships  are  rapidly  wearing  out.  No  one  can  foresee  the 
future. 

And  thus  it  comes  about  that  the  Navy  is  in  adversity.  Its 
officers  are  denied  the  marriage  allowance  which  is  given  to 
the  officers  of  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force,  and  promotion 
for  all  ranks  has  been  slowed  down.  Scores  of  commanders, 
captains  and  junior  flag-officers  have  been  compulsorily 
retired,  turned  adrift  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  without 
much  hope  of  employment  in  civil  life.  It  is  the  fate  of 
the  Navy  to  be  neglected  when  it  has  won  its  victories  for 
the  British  peoples.  That  is  the  record  of  past  wars,  and 
it  is  being  exemplified  again,  when  the  virtues  of 
sea  power  have  once  more  been  vindicated  in  our  ex¬ 
perience.  It  has  to  be  seen  what  influence  on  public 
opinion  will  be  exerted  by  the  declaration  of  the  Imperial 
Conference  as  to  “  the  vital  importance  of  ensuring  the 
security  of  the  world-wide  trade  routes  upon  which  the 
safety  and  welfare  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire  depend.” 
What  response  will  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country 
make  to  that  challenging  statement.^  What  action  will 
the  Dominions  take  now  that  their  equality  in  respect  of 
the  burdens  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  the  Imperial 
partnership  has  been  frankly  set  forth  in  the  most  formal 
manner? 
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MADAME  DE  SEVIGNE  AT  VICHY 
By  Rowland  Grey 

The  past  tercentenary  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  has  disin¬ 
tegrated  an  amazing  number  of  notes  of  admiration  from 
writers  of  both  sexes.  If  their  variety  is  infinite  their 
decision  is  unanimous,  for  all  alike  find  that  this  rare  lady 
was  one  whom  to  know  was  to  love,  to  love  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  Stout  volumes  might  be  filled  with  these  eulogies,  and 
even  a  complete  list  of  her  adorers  would  crowd  pages. 

Two  or  three  tributes  are  irresistible  as  quotations. 
.Sainte-Beuve,  when  taking  up  his  pen  to  give  literature 
Portraits  de  Femmes^  remarks  pleasantly  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deal  with  women  at  all  until  he  has  put  himself 
into  a  good  humour  by  thinking  of  Madame  de  Sevigne. 
Madame  de  Scudery,  introducing  her  as  Clelie  in  that 
interminable  roman  a  clef  “  Le  Grand  Cyrus,”  cries  out 
rapturously  that  “  she  inspires  affection  in  all  hearts  capable 
of  feeling  it.”  Lady  Ritchie,  when  pointing  out  that  an 
old  servant  left  the  Marquise  all  his  savings,  sagely 
deduces  from  this  a  convincing  proof  of  her  popularity, 
for  it  is,  indeed,  a  rare  thing  to  be  a  heroine  to  a  valet. 
Flattering  as  it  may  well  seem,  Madame  de  Lafayette’s 
full-length  prose  picture  was  acclaimed  by  her  contem¬ 
poraries  for  its  exactitude.  The  enchantress  could  not 
even  engage  in  a  game  of  blind  man’s  buff  without  setting 
one  of  her  cohort  of  courtly  Abbes  a-rhyming : — 

De  toutes  les  fa^ons  vous  avez  droit  de  plaire 
Mais  surtout  vous  saviez  nous  charmer  en  ce  jour. 

Voyant  vos  yeux  band^s  on  vous  prend  pour  I'amour 
Les  voyant  dicouverts  on  vous  prend  pour  sa  mere. 

To  be  asked  what  was  the  most  original  compliment 
ever  paid  to  Madame  de  Sevigne  would  set  most  of  us 
turning  over  the  letters  of  that  ardent  devotee  FitzGerald, 
yet  to  our  surprise  it  is  actually  to  be  found  in  a  most 
prosaic  place,  a  Baedeker  guide,  Herr  Baedeker  stating 
with  Teutonic  authority  that 

Vichy  waters,  though  well  known  to  the  Romans,  who  called  the  town 
Vicus  Calidus,  came  into  favour  only  about  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
Madame  de  Sivigni  made  it  known  to  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. 
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That  this  one  writer  has  sufficed  to  make  Vichy  modish 
ever  since,  surely  proves  her  possessed  of  a  unique  degree 
of  social  supremacy.  The  painful  swelling  of  the  much- 
praised  beautiful  hands  and  arms  until  the  pen  of  pens 
“  trotted  ”  with  difficulty  has  been  a  blessing  to  posterity  in 
a  double  sense.  For  if  many  invalids  have  regained  health 
in  a  charming  town  they  are  but  a  handful  compared  to 
those  who  have  revelled  in  reading  precisely  how  great 
folks  took  the  waters  in  the  great  century.  Never  has  any 
health  resort  had  such  an  irresistible  advertisement.  Lady 
Ritchie  speaks  truth  again  when  she  avers  that  “  The 
waters  of  Vichy  sparkle  in  the  letters,  which  are  written  in 
delightful  gaiety  and  pleasantness  of  spirits.” 

To  be  out  of  sorts  is  with  too  many  of  us  to  be  out  of 
temper.  Madame  de  Sevigne  jested  over  her  own  suffer¬ 
ings,  asking  Madame  de  Grignan  a  conundrum  composed 
for  the  occasion  before  she  set  out :  “  Devines  ce  que  c^esi 
mon  enfant  qni  vient  le  plus  vite,  qtd  s'en  va  le  plus 
lentement?  .  .  .  fetes  votre  langue  aux  chiens!  C’est  un 
rhettmatisme T  This  rheumatism  had  affected  what  she 
had  previously  called  her  triumphant  health  for  some 
months,  until  at  length  she  decided  to  seek  relief  at  the 
springs  of  Vichy.  She  had  a  well-grounded  horror  of  the 
drastic  drugs  of  her  day,  even  of  those  fearsome  patent 
medicines  compounded  by  aristocratic  amateurs  which 
were  dangerously  the  rage  just  then.  It  is  often  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  be  smart,  but  this  was  surely  the  limit. 

A  journey  was  then  no  trifling  matter.  Madame  de 
Sevigne  could  not  rush  off  at  a  moment’s  notice,  as  it  is 
no  longer  fashionable  to  rush  off  to  ugly  little  Homburg 
or  pretty  Baden-Baden,  both  immortalised  by  Thackeray. 
If  we  are  tempted  to  heave  a  sigh  for  the  cushioned  coach 
with  its  outriders,  or  the  leisurely  progress  in  halcyon 
weather,  let  us  also  recall  for  our  consolation  the  abomin¬ 
able  roads  and  jolty  absence  of  rubber  tyres. 

There  was  no  waiting  for  the  “  season  ”  until  dusty 
August.  Upon  May  loth,  1675,  the  Marquise  gave  a 
brilliant  farewell  supper,  although  not  in  the  splendid  old 
mansion  now  the  Musee  Carnavalet,  where  some  of  us 
have  heard  the  frou-frou  of  her  silken  skirts.  Her  removal 
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there  took  place  two  years  afterwards.  Did  she  wear  a 
certain  carnation-coloured  brocade  as  she  presided  grace¬ 
fully  over  the  pigeon  pies?  There  was  a  topical  a  prof  os 
in  the  menu,  for  all  Paris  was  agog  over  the  arrest  of  the 
Brinvilliers,  and  it  was  in  pigeon  pies  the  wholesale  mur¬ 
deress  administered  her  sinister  foudre  de  succession. 
Among  the  guests  fit  though  few  was  her  uncle,  the  Abbe 
de  Coulanges,  always  “  le  bien  bon  ”  to  his  devoted  pupil 
and  niece,  and  a  most  practical  adviser  and  organiser. 

The  Abbe  lent  her  an  extra  pair  of  horses  in  order  that, 
like  Madame  de  Montespan,  who  had  just  gone  to  Bourbon 
to  reduce  a  too-luxuriant  figure,  she  should  travel  with  a 
coach  and  six.  Madame  de  Sevigne  did  not,  however, 
rival  the  ostentation  of  the  temporary  vice-queen  of  F ranee, 
with  her  suite  of  forty-five  servants,  her  guard  of  honour, 
and  her  own  velvet  bed  conveyed  in  one  of  the  countless 
luggage  wagons.  The  Marquise  rose  betimes  on  the 
sunny  May  morning,  piously  heard  Mass,  and  took  her 
coffee  before  starting  at  five  o’clock  with  one  lady  com¬ 
panion,  “  la  bonne  d^E scars T  Nothing  was  forgotten,  not 
even  the  essential  necessity  of  sending  the  very  latest  thing 
in  fans  to  Provence  before  her  departure.  “  Ce  ne  sont 
plus  d' amour s^  il  n'en  est  plus  question.  Ce  sont  des 
fetits  ramoneurs  les  plus  jolis  du  mondeT  As  the  glass 
of  fashion  for  all  Provence,  the  toilet  of  Madame  de 
Grignan  would  have  been  incomplete  without  these  indis¬ 
pensable  chimney-sweeps. 

Rheumatic  twinges  could  not  prevent  this  light-hearted 
traveller  from  enjoying  her  journey,  although  her  first 
letter  from  Montargis  is  full  of  commiseration  for  her 
daughter  that  she  will  no  longer  have  a  reporter  in  Paris 
to  give  her  the  latest  intelligence  from  court,  or  the  very 
last  word  regarding  that  most  celebrated  of  causes,  the 
trial  of  the  infamous  Brinvilliers.  From  Nevers  she  dilates 
on  the  comfort  of  her  big  carriage,  the  absence  of  hurry, 
and  the  pleasures  of  staying  the  night  at  a  series  of  agree¬ 
able  chateaux. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  welcome  she  was  in  her  elegant 
travelling  cloak,  chic  hood,  and  the  black  velvet  mask 
worn  as  a  dust  guard.  She  had  all  the  court  news,  wise  and 
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otherwise.  The  scandals  repeated  wittily  doubled  their 
piquancy.  To  be  absent  from  court  was  then  to  be  absent 
from  Paradise,  and  its  exiles  were  doubtless  greedy  for 
every  detail. 

It  is  in  the  Nevers  letter  she  describes  herself  as  on  the 
track  of  the  Montespan,  telling  her  daughter  of  the 
splendours  of  the  royal  favourite,  who  had  a  King’s 
messenger  sent  daily  from  the  front  to  bring  her  the  latest 
war  news.  In  the  same  letter  she  speaks  of  beguiling  her 
journey  with  light  literature,  with  a  pretty  turn  of  phrase  : 
“  /^  lis  dans  la  carrosse  tine  petite  histoire  des  vizirs  et  des 
sultanes  qui  se  laisse  lire  assez  agreablement.  C'est  tme 
mode  que  ce  livreT 

Her  stay  at  Moulins  finds  her  in  serious  mood,  for  she 
was  with  the  sad  wife  and  daughter  of  the  unhappy 
Fouquet,  who  can  surely  claim  to  be  the  only  man  who 
ever  touched  her  heart  after  the  death  of  her  most  un¬ 
worthy  husband.  This  opinion  is  ably  supported  by 
Monsieur  Frederic  Combes  in  his  entertaining  “  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  historien,”  for  he  does  not  share  the  oft-quoted 
belief  of  Ninon  de  I’Enclos  that  Sevigne  hearts  were 
lemons  fried  in  snow.  She  prayed  at  the  tomb  of  that 
pioneer  philanthropist  Madame  de  Chantal,  canonised 
in  1767,  and  world  famous  as  the  foundress  of  the  Order 
of  the  Visitation,  with  its  grand  work  of  practical  charity. 
The  friend  of  Saint  Francis  de  Sales  loved  the  little 
grand-daughter  she  left  at  eight  years  old  already  “  sage 
et  devote.”  The  saint  would  have  been  proud  of  one 
who  was  delightful  enough  to  be  forgiven  for  being  good. 
Even  that  scamp  Bussy  Rabutin  condoned  her  impreg¬ 
nable  virtue  :  Quand  vous  ne  voidez  fas  ce  qu'on  venx, 
il  faut  bien  votdoir  ce  que  votis  voulez.” 

When  she  arrived  at  Vichy  on  May  17th  a  bevy  of 
smart  folk  rode  or  drove  out  to  meet  her,  and  she 
entered  the  little  town  surrounded  by  a  welcoming 
cortege.  Before  the  war  the  dark  old  house  where  she 
lodged  was  much  as  she  left  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
secretaire,  and  above  all  her  china  inkstand,  still  remain  for 
the  delectation  of  those  pilgrims  to  whom  such  “  reliques 
vivantes  ”  appeal.  The  cheapness  of  Vichy  then  sounds 
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like  a  fairy  tale.  “  On  ntaccable  de  f  resents.  C'est  la 
mode  du  -pays.  D'ailleurs  la  vie  ne  couie  rien  du  tout  trots 
sous  detix  foulets  et  tout  a  proportion!'  The  swollen 
hand'  did  not  check  the  steady  flow  of  letters  to  Grignan. 
There  they  were  doubtless  circulated  among  the  guests 
who  frequently  populated  the  vast  chateau  to  the  extrava¬ 
gant  number  of  a  hundred  to  the  house  party.  Monsieur 
Frederic  Combes  vividly  depicts  the  whirl  of  balls  and 
masquerades  and  above  all  the  reckless  gambling  which 
was  the  standard  remedy  for  boredom.  Well  may  such 
mad  lavishness  have  embittered  the  later  years  of  the 
Marquise  with  financial  difficulties. 

Plus  fa  change,  plus  Test  la  tnhne  chose.  Except  that 
Vichy  water  drinkers  were  punctilious  in  performing  their 
religious  duties,  the  order  of  their  going  sounds  oddly 
familiar.  Madame  de  Sevigne  best  details  the  routine 
when  she  begins  her  cure  after  one  day  for  rest : 
“  J'ai  done  pris  les  eaux  ma  chere,  et  qu'elles  sout 
mauvatses.  .  .  .  On  va  a  six  heures  a  la  fontaine,  tout  le 
monde  s'y  trouve.  On  voit,  on  fait  tin  fort  vilain  mine,  car 
imagine z-vous  qu'elles  sont  houillantes,  et  d'tm  gotit  de 
salpetre  fort  desagreable.  On  tourne,  on  va,  on  vienl, 
on  se  promene,  on  entend  la  messe.  ...  II  n'est  question 
que  dc  cela  jusquu  midi.  Enfin  on  dine.  Apres  diner  on 
va  chez  quelqtiun  e'etait  atijourd' hui  chez  moi.  Madame 
de  Brissac  a  prie  a  V ombre  avec  Saint  Herem  et  Planci.  La 
Chanoine  (her  nickname  for  Madame  de  Longueval)  nous 
lisons  VArioste.  Elle  a  V Italian  dans  la  tete.  Elle  me 
trouve  bonne.  II  est  vernu  des  demoiselles  dti  pays  avec 
une  flute  qui  ont  danse  la  Botirree  dans  la  perfection. 
C' est  id  ou  les  Bohemiennes  poussent  leurs  agrements; 
elles  font  des  degognades  oil  les  cures  trouvent  un  peu  a 
redire,  mais  a  cinq  heures  on  va  se  promener  dans  des  pay^ 
delicieux;  a  sept  heures  on  soupe  legerement,  a  dix  heures 
on  se  couche. 

Madame  de  Sevigne  was  probably  unique  among  her 
contemporaries  in  her  dislike  of  cards.  “  Si  jamais  j'ai 
envi  de  faire  tin  doux  sommeil  je  n'aurais  qu'a  prendre  des 
cartes.  Rien  ne  m' endors  plus  stirementP  She  mentions 
as  a  deplorable  novelty  the  game  of  hoca  as  played  in  the 
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Galleries  of  Versailles,  where  fortunes  nightly  changed 
hands.  We  may  speculate  if  it  had  any  connection  with 
the  name  of  “blind  hookey.”  In  the  dancing  of  the 
peasants  she  took  lively  pleasure,  asserting  that  they  would 
have  a  succks  fou  at  court.  She  often  engaged  a  fiddler 
and  a  tambourine  player  that  they  might  entertain  her 
numerous  guests  with  the  Bourree.  On  one  such  occasion 
she  relates  how  the  leading  lady  was  found  to  be  a  beau 
gars  deguise,  at  whose  high  kicks  she  smiled  indulgently. 
Simplicity  was  thought  smart,  and  intimates  dined  together 
with  an  absence  of  ceremony  surely  refreshing  in  such  an 
etiquette-shackled  age.  We  get  vivacious  portraits  of  the 
water  drinkers,  whose  direct  descendants  are  still  with  us. 
There  is  poor  elderly  Madame  du  Baroir,  mad  for  the  faith¬ 
less  young  husband  upon  whom  she  had  foolishly  settled 
her  property.  There  is  the  ancient  Madame  du  Pequigny, 
grotesque  in  juvenile  array,  probably  simpering  in  the 
demure  “grisette,”  a  grey  morning  frock  just  then  the 
dernier  cri,  which  has  left  its  name  to  something  less 
simple.  Elle  cherche  a  se  guhir  de  soixante-seize  ans, 
dont  elle  est  fort  incommodie .  Flattering  doctors,  as 
doctors  still  do,  promised  her  renewed  youth.  La 
Pequigny,  who  was  wealthy,  gave  largely  to  the  poor 
hoping  her  prayers  that  she  might  find  Vichy  a  fontaine  de 
jouvence  would  be  answered,  so  that  her  egregious  vanity 
had  its  advantages.  She  was  universally  ridiculed,  but 
Madame  de  Sevigne  said  kindly  and  truly;  “/^  trouve 
qit  elle  doit  etre  louee  d' avoir  la  bonte  avec  le  pouvoir,  car 
ces  deux  choses  sont  quasi  toujours  sifariesP 

The  sprightliest  letters,  however,  concern  that  audacious 
flirt  Madame  de  Brissac.  There  can  be  nothing  neater 
than  the  fine  satire  with  which  her  antics  are  described. 
She  was  supposed  to  be  at  Vichy  to  rid  herself  of  a  certaine 
colique  extremely  celebrated  in  the  smart  set,  and  Madame 
de  Sevigne  went  to  see  her  when  she  was  in  bed  with  her 
mysterious  complaint.  She  found  her  “  belle  et  coiffee  a 
coiffer  tout  le  monde  ”  reclining  elegantly  among  her 
pillows  and  playing  the  malade  imaginaire  with  a  perfec¬ 
tion  Moli^re  might  have  applauded.  The  subsequent 
slow  convalescence  was  equally  elaborated,  and  Madame 
VOL.  cxxi.  N.s.  c  * 
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de  Sevigne  rallies  her  own  daughter  for  a  “  pitaude"  in 
not  knowing  how  to  make  the  most  of  her  indispositions. 
Madame  de  Brissac,  however,  soon  tired  of  her  role  of  in¬ 
teresting  invalid,  and  left  Vichy  directly  it  bored  her. 

E lie  est  partie  aiijourd'hui  de  chez  Bayard  apres  avoir 
brille,  et  danse,  et  fricasse  chair  et  poisson,’*  concludes 
the  indefatigable  chronicler. 

After  the  Marquise  had  drunk  twelve  glasses  of  water 
her  cure  began  in  sober  earnest.  “  Aujourd' hui  la  douche. 
C'est  une  assez  bonne  repetition  de  purgatoire.  On  est  tout 
nu  dans  un  petit  lieu  souterrain  ou  Von  trouve  un  tuyau  de 
cette  eau  chaude  qiVune  femme  vous  fait  aller  oil  vous 
voulez.  .  .  .  Derriere  le  rideau  se  met  quelqu'un  qui  votis 
soutien  le  courage  pendant  une  demi  heure;  et  d etait  pour 
moi  un  medicin  de  Gannat,  que  Madame  de  Noailles  a 
mene  a  toutes  ses  eaux,  qu'elle  aime  fort,  qui  est  fort 
honnete  gargon,  point  charlatan  et  preoccupe  de  rien, 
qu'elle  m'a  envoy e  par  pure  et  bonne  amitie.  Je  le  retiens 
dut-il  conter  nion  bonnet  car  ceux  d'ici  me  sent  entiere- 
ment  insupportable.  II  ne  ressemble  point  a  un  vilain 
medicin.  ll  ne  rcsseinble  point  aussi  a  celui  de  Chelles. 
II  a  de  V esprit,  de  Vhonnetete,  il  connait  le  monde,  enfin 
fen  suis  contente.  II  me  parlait  done,  pendant  que  fetais 
au  sjipplice.  Representez-vous  un  jet  d' eaU  contre 
quelqu'une  de  vos  pauvres  parties,  toute  la  plus  bouillante 
que  vous  puissiez  imaginer.  On  met  d'abord  Valarme 
partout;  et  puis  ou  s'  attache  aux  jointures  qu'ont  etait 
affligees,  mats  quand  on  vient  a  la  nu  que,  e'est  une  soric 
de  feu  et  de  surprise  qui  ne  se  peut  comprendre,  e'est  la 
cepetidant  le  nceud  de  V affaire.  II  faut  tout  souffrir,  et  Von 
souffre  tout  et  Von  n' est  point  brtdee  et  Von  se  met 
ensuite  dans  un  lit  chaud  et  on  sue  abondament,  et 
voila  ce  qui  guerit.  V oici  encore  oit  mon  medicin  est  bon, 
azi  lieu  de  m' abandoner  a  deux  heures  d'un  ennui  qui  ne 
peut  pas  se  separer  de  la  sueur,  je  le  fais  lire,  et  cela  me 
divertit." 

This  travelling  physician  was  in  clover  to  sit  for  hours 
beside  one  of  the  most  charming  among  women  listening 
to  her  witty  talk,  or  reading,  not  from  the  sentimental 
Scudery,  but  from  those  solid  philosophies  of  Descartes 
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for  which  Madame  de  Grignan  had,  or  affected,  such  a 
passion. 

The  douche  did  its  work  well,  comfortably  supple¬ 
mented  with  much  chicken  broth.  The  patient  made  a 
rapid  recovery,  universally  complimented  upon  her  courage 
in  persevering  and  the  lovely  complexion  the  soft  water 
had  given  her.  If  she  never  had  a  wrinkle  on  her  heart, 
even  in  old  age,  she  had  few  upon  her  animated  face. 

She  outstayed  the  little  company,  but  before  it  broke 
up  there  was  a  great  flutter  over  the  news  of  the  latest 
costly  homage  to  the  then  all-conquering  Montespan  from 
Monsieur  ITntendant.  It  was  a  sumptuous  gilded  barge 
lined  with  crimson  damask  emblazoned  with  the  arms  of 
France  and  Navarre  interlaced.  In  this  magnificence  did 
“Quantova”  progress  by  water  to  Fontevrault  to  meet 
her  sun  king,  like  another  Cleopatra  in  quest  of  a  not-too- 
youthful  Antony  “  fresh  from  war’s  alarms.”  “  Cette 
defense  va  a  -plus  de  mille  ecus  mais  it  en  fut  faye  tout 
comftant  far  la  lettre  que  la  belle  ecrivit  au  rot,  elle  n'y 
farlait  d  ce  qu^ elle  dit  que  de  cette  magnificence.  Elle 
ne  voulait  foint  se  montrer  aux  femmes,  mais  les  hommes 
la  virent  d  V ombre  de  Monsieur  ITntendant.  Elle  sTst 
embarque  sur  V AllierT  Madame  de  Sevigne  hints  that 
the  “most  triumphant  lady”  was  just  then  a  trifle  sulky 
with  her  Louis  for  lingering  honourably  in  camp  instead 
of  basking  in  her  smiles  and  admiring  the  effect  of  the 
springs  of  Bourbon  on  her  figure.  Later  on,  however,  she 
lamented  that  she  went  to  Bourbon  with  one  bad  knee  and 
left  it  with  two.  Of  course,  one  of  her  numerous  cavaliers 
acquainted  Madame  de  Sevigne  with  all  the  piquant  details 
of  this  affair  of  beauty  and  the  barge  :  avec  mille  chiffons 
mille  banderoles!'  She  herself  remained  at  Vichy  to  com¬ 
plete  her  cure,  and  not  to  mourn  with  the  less  fortunate. 

7.e  bain  chaud  tant  de  fois  eprouvi 

M’a  laissi  comme  il  tn'a  trouv4. 

Vichy  Still  boasts  its  old  attractions  in  its  pleasant  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  and  can  boast  also  that  Madame  de 
Sevigne  never  had  a  second  equally  severe  attack  of 
rheumatism.  This  to  sceptics  as  to  water  cures  is  worth 
underlining. 
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Sainte-Beuve  points  out  that  Madame  de  Sevigne  was  the 
first  great  lady  in  France  to  fall  as  deeply  in  love  with 
Nature  as  her  friend  the  ex-forest  ranger  La  Fontaine  of 
Chateau  Thierry.  She  made  mischievous  fun  over  the  absur¬ 
dities  of  the  Pays  du  T endrey  where  roses  bloomed  all  the 
year  round  in  the  desert  and  shepherdesses  in  bewitching 
Watteau  hats  brandished  beribboned  crooks  too  dainty  to 
catch  the  smallest  lamb  by  the  leg,  preferring  Nature  un¬ 
adorned.  “  /^  vais  etre  seule,  et  fen  stiis  forte  aisef’  she 
wrote.  “  Pour  vie  qu'on  ne  nCote  fas  le  fays  charmanty 
la  riviere  d'Alliery  mille  fetits  boiSy  des  frairies,  des 
mouionSy  des  chiens.  Je  renonce  a  tout  le  reste.  .  .  .  Les 
rossignolsy  I’ e fine  blanche,  les  Idas,  et  le  beau  temfs  nous 
nous  ont  donne  tous  les  flaisirsP  Dearly  did  she  love  what 
she  prettily  calls  “  le  triomfhe  de  Mai,  quand  le  rossignol, 
le  coucou,  et  la  faUvette  otivrent  le  frintemfs  dans  nos 
forHsP 

Vichy  was  prodigal  of  such  wholesome  delights,  and  how 
dearly  Madame  de  Sevigne  loved  Nature  is  best  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  she  often  stole  away  even  from  Paris  to  see 
the  leaves  at  Livry  in  their  first  glad  freshness,  or  in  “  les 
beaux  jours  de  cristal  d'automne,  couleur  d’AuroreP 

For  trees  she  had  a  veritable  passion,  not  Ronsard 
himself  mourned  their  fall  with  more  pathos  than  did  she 
when  she  watched  the  ancient  woods  of  Buron  crash 
beneath  the  axe  to  pay  the  debts  of  honour  and  dishonour 
of  that  incorrigible  but  charming  spendthrift  person.  It 
is  fascinating  to  picture  her  happy  in  her  solitude  with  her 
well-stored  mind  for  her  kingdom  strolling  by  the  flower- 
spangled  river  banks  in  the  rose-coloured  sunset  mise  a 
ravir  in  possibly  the  most  picturesque  costume  woman  ever 
wore,  and  in  all  the  cheerful  serenity  of  recovered  health. 

Vanity  she  never  knew,  yet  it  is  writ  clearly  between  her 
own  lines  how  delighted  Paris  was  to  welcome  her  back. 
She  arrived  to  find  bevies  of  friends  literally  upon  her 
doorstep,  and  in  good  time  for  that  sensational  event  the 
execution  of  the  Brinvilliers,  described  with  her  own 
incomparable  graphic  touch  and  an  accuracy  such  as 
caused  Macaulay,  like  many  another,  to  pay  tribute  to  her 
genuine  share  in  the  making  of  history. 
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Those  who  in  la  suave  Touraine  know  Chateau 
Chambord  need  no  reminder  of  the  striking  impression  of 
its  immense  ballroom  lined  with  paintings  of  those  in  the 
limelight  of  possibly  the  most  dazzling  of  all  courts.  The 
thought  that  they  seem  oddly  familiar  is  swiftly  followed 
by  the  realisation  that  it  is  Madame  de  Sevigne  who  has 
made  us  intimate  with  these  fine  gentlemen  in  periwigs 
and  these  bejewelled  ladies. 

The  court  glitters  in  her  pages,  yet  she  can  invest  the 
prosaic  business  of  curing  her  rheumatism  with  as  vivid 
an  interest  as  the  latest  scandal.  She  is  as  completely  at 
home  at  Vichy  as  at  Versailles,  and  it  is  even  more  amusing 
to  go  there  in  such  incomparable  company — we  have  her 
more  to  ourselves. 


J.-J.  BERNARD  AND  THE  THEORY  OF 
SILENCE 

By  John  Palmer 

Of  the  younger  French  dramatists  who  during  the  last 
few  years  have  contributed  to  the  astonishing  post-war 
revival  of  the  Paris  stage,  Jean-Jacques  Bernard  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  significant.  His  plays  are  beginning  to 
acquire  a  Continental  reputation ;  and  it  will  not  be  long, 
I  hope,  before  we  may  see  some  of  them  on  an  English 
stage.  They  are,  indeed,  peculiarly  liable  to  please  an 
English  public,  for  in  style  and  method  they  represent 
a  breach  wfith  the  rhetorical  French  tradition  which  brings 
them  nearer  to  ourselves  and  makes  them  immediately 
attractive  and  accessible.  The  English  are  shy  of 
characters  who  have  too  much  to  say  for  themselves  and 
are  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  emotions  which  are  either 
voluble  or  explicit.  A  French  author  who  begins  by 
telling  us  that  the  theatre  is  above  all  an  “  art  of  the  un¬ 
expressed,”  who  declares  that  it  has  no  worse  enemy  than 
literature,  and  who  bases  his  method  on  what  the  French 
critics  describe  as  the  “  theory  of  silence  ”  should  be  sure  of 
welcome  and  sympathy  among  ourselves.  The  “  theory  of 
silence  ”  should,  so  far  as  English  playgoers  are  concerned, 
need  no  explanation  and  no  defence.  For  us  it  is  a  sacred 
postulate  that  the  more  poignant  emotions  are  too  deep 
for  words.  English  lovers  are  expected  to  be  incoherent; 
English  heroes  are  expected  to  be  silent;  Lord  Burleigh’s 
nod  is  accepted  as  a  profounder  exposition  of  statecraft 
than  all  the  speeches  of  Nestor. 

I  propose  in  this  article  to  take  the  plays  of  Jean- 
Jacques  Bernard  as  typical  of  the  present  reaction  in  Paris 
against  the  explicit,  literary  and  rhetorical  French,  theatre 
with  which  we  are  mostly  familiar.  The  classical  theatre 
of  France  is  one  in  which  the  drama  is  apt  to  culminate  in 
a  tirade,  in  which  the  characters  utter  in  so  many  words 
everything  that  is  in  them,  in  which  tone  and  gesture 
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emphasise  the  written  word,  in  which  the  scene  serves 
merely  to  frame  or  to  assist  the  recitation  of  a  text.  The 
theatre  of  Jean-Jacques  Bernard  and  of  many  of  his 
young  contemporaries  is  in  striking  contrast  with  this 
tradition,  and  the  younger  producers  and  critics  frequently 
proclaim,  in  support  and  encouragement  of  their  favourite 
authors,  conceptions  which  are  profoundly  disturbing  to 
the  older  school. 

Let  us  examine  rather  more  closely  this  “theory  of 
silence.”  The  conviction  that  there  are  thoughts  and 
feelings  too  deep  for  words  does  not  of  course  take  us  very 
far.  It  is  reflected  in  the  irritating  habit  of  easy  writers 
when  they  tell  us  that  an  emotion  is  unutterable  or  that  an 
idea  is  inexpressible.  The  conscientious  practitioner  will 
retort  that  it  is  the  writer’s  business  to  utter  emotions  and 
to  express  ideas,  and  that  for  a  person  whose  business  it  is 
to  describe  things  to  refer  to  them  as  indescribable  is  an 
obvious  confession  of  defeat.  It  is  the  mission  of  the  poets 
and  dramatists  to  become  articulate  precisely  at  the  point 
where  words  would  fail  their  mute,  inglorious  fellows.  We 
must  scrupulously  beware  of  using  the  theory  of  silence  as 
a  cover  for  mere  literary  incompetence  or  neglect.  Used 
in  that  way  it  is  an  abdication  by  the  author  of  his  essential 
duty  and  privilege,  which  is  to  extend  continually  the  scope 
and  delicacy  and  power  of  verbal  expression.  “  Speech  is 
silver  and  silence  is  gold  ”  may  be  an  admirable  proverb 
for  statesmen,  but  it  is  obviously  a  most  inappropriate 
device  for  a  man  of  letters. 

The  theory  of  silence  as  practised  by  Jean-Jacques 
Bernard  has  no  such  foolish  implications.  He  uses  his 
words  for  all  they  are  worth.  He  conducts  us  by  means  of 
a  dialogue,  as  lucid  and  revealing  as  the  apt,  inevitable 
phrase  can  make  it,  up  to  a  point  where  the  situation  or  emo¬ 
tion  to  which  we  are  led  is  so  significant  that  he  has  no 
further  need  of  explanation  or  commentary.  For  him  a 
dramatic  situation  is  one  that  speaks  for  itself.  The  emo¬ 
tion  to  which  he  is  leading  us,  to  which  every  character  in 
the  play  has  phrase  by  phrase  been  contributing  from  the 
outset,  when  at  last  it  emerges,  clearly  defined  and  intensely 
felt,  communicates  itself  to  us  directly,  without  any  further 
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effort.  The  moment  has  been  so  thoroughly  well  prepared 
that  everything  is  already  there,  and  the  silence  in  which  we 
receive  it  is  the  sum  of  all  that  has  so  far  been  uttered  and 
performed.  The  author  may  then  withdraw  and  leave  us 
to  receive  the  desired  impression.  He  must,  indeed,  with¬ 
draw,  or  he  will  destroy  his  own  effect:  sentiment 

comments  ferd  de  sa  force.  La  logique  du  theatre  ri  admet 
pas  les  sentiments  que  la  situation  n^ impose  pas.  Et,  si  la 
situation  les  impose^  il  n^est  pas  hesoin  de  les  exprimer y 

Such  is  the  sense  in  which  we  are  to  read  his  contention 
that  the  theatre  has  no  worse  enemy  than  literature.  Far 
from  flinching  in  the  least  degree  from  his  verbal  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  face  of  the  inexpressible,  he  leads  us  up  to  the 
point  where  the  inexpressible  is  clearly  and  immediately 
expressed  in  terms  of  the  theatre — to  a  point,  in  fact,  where 
nothing  remains  to  be  said  because  everything  is  already 
implicit  in  all  that  has  been  so  firmly  and  adequately  said 
before.  When  he  describes  the  theatre  as  the  art  of  the 
unexpressed  he  means  that  the  most  striking  and  significant 
effects  should  require  no  explicit  and  verbal  statement  at  the 
critical  moment. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  theory  of  silence.  So  far 
we  have  viewed  it  as  a  protest  against  the  explicit  and 
rhetorical  method  of  an  older  school — a  reaction  against  a 
certain  form  of  dramatic  literature  which  relied  more  on 
explanatory  or  expressive  declamation,  on  the  discourse  or 
the  tirade  or  the  lyric  passage,  than  on  a  situation  carefully 
prepared  and  eloquent  in  itself.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  reaction  would  seem  to  be  no  more  than  a  question  of  a 
form  or  style  which  may  be  as  good  or  as  bad  as  another — 
a  question  of  the  difference,  say,  between  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  whose  sentiments  and  situations  are  hardly  more  than 
an  excuse  for  his  commentaries,  and  Mr.  John  Galsworthy, 
whose  sentiments  and  situations  are  self-sufficing.  The 
author  of  Man  and  Superman  is  only  happy  when  he  can 
bring  his  hero  to  the  point  of  making  an  eloquent  speech ; 
the  author  of  The  Eldest  Son  is  only  happy  when  he  can 
bring  his  hero  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  say  nothing  at 
all.  That  is  merely  a  question  of  method.  Both  authors 
belong  more  or  less  to  the  same  period,  and  in  their  very 
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different  ways  are  chronologically  of  the  same  temperament 
and  outlook.  The  theory  of  silence,  however,  as  it  is 
understood  by  the  post-war  dramatists  of  France,  is  more 
than  a  mere  difference  of  method.  It  represents  an  entirely 
different  attitude  to  life.  It  is  the  result  of  a  desire  to 
express  a  wholly  different  order  of  ideas  and  emotions. 

“  Je  penseT  writes  our  author,  “  qu'un  theatre  sobre  et 
depouille  pourra  faire  une  place  de  plus  en  plus  grande  aux 
passions  inavoudes  ou  inconscientesT 

There  is,  in  fact,  a  school  of  dramatic  authors  in  France 
to-day  which  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  ideas,  emotions, 
passions,  instincts  and  impulses  which  do  not  necessarily  * 

come  to  the  point  of  definite  expression  but  which  are  never¬ 
theless  present  in  every  character  and  situation.  The  mass  | 

of  human  feeling  which  contrives  to  get  itself  expressed  in  { 

action  or  even  in  speech  is  comparatively  small.  For  every 
man  who  has  done  anything  dramatic  or  extraordinary  there 
are  ten  who  have  at  one  time  or  other  entertained,  or  a  half 
or  quarter  entertained,  the  notion.  Most  lives  are  made  up  \ 

of  small  desires,  envies,  rivalries  and  aspirations  which  are 
seldom  confessed  or  have  any  sequel  in  action.  There  is  i 

even  a  sense  in  which  the  individual  has  a  private  life  of  j 

which  he  is  not  always  himself  aware — a  province  which  \ 

H.-R.  Lenormand,  dramatist  of  the  subconscious,  in  whose  I 

theatre  we  behold  complexes  as  men  walking,  has  recently  | 

taken  for  his  own.  But  quite  apart  from  these  more  abnor-  ! 

mal  signs  of  the  present  tendency,  there  remains  the  fact,  1 

hitherto  almost  wholly  ignored  by  the  theatre,  that  life,  j 

except  for  the  positive  few  who  in  every  situation  contrive 
to  leave  their  mark  upon  it,  is  mainly  a  routine,  sustained  or 
relieved  by  secret  illusions,  chequered  with  desires  which 
are  never  fulfilled,  shot  with  vague  disappointments,  made 
up  of  envies  and  generosities,  attractions  and  repulsions, 
terrors  and  audacities,  which  remain  almost  entirely  unex¬ 
pressed.  Nine-tenths,  in  fact,  of  the  nervous  or  mental 
life  of  the  normal  individual  never  comes  to  anything  at  all. 

But  the  theatre,  you  will  say,  can  deal  only  with  emotions 
and  ideas  which  are  sufficiently  urgent  and  clear  to  drive 
their  subjects  into  action,  or  at  least  to  move  them  to  the 
point  of  being  eloquently  and  explicitly  informative.  How 
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is  it  possible  to  deal  in  the  theatre  with  what  our  author  calls 
the  unexpressed  ?  How  is  he  going  to  convey  to  us  by 
means  of  action  and  dialogue,  which  are  his  only  instru¬ 
ments,  ideas  and  emotions  which  do  net  in  life  come  to  the 
point  of  action  or  get  themselves  explicitly  declared? 
How  is  he  going  to  dramatise  the  unadmitted,  present  a 
situation  which  shall  give  dramatic  reality  to  just  those 
elements  which  in  life  are  dynamically  ineffective? 

That  is  a  problem  which  is  greatly  exercising  the  young 
dramatists  of  France,  and  of  them  all  Jean-Jacques  Bernard 
is  the  author  who  has  most  successfully  solved  it.  This 
success  is  the  more  striking  as  he  solves  it  by  purely  drama¬ 
tic  means.  He  does  not,  like  so  many  innovators,  explain 
how  unprecedented  a  thing  he  is  about  to  do,  go  on  explain¬ 
ing  how  he  does  it,  and  continue  to  explain  how  thoroughly 
he  has  fulfilled  his  intention.  There  is  not  in  any  of  his 
plays  a  word  of  comment  or  a  syllable  of  exposition  which 
is  not  immediately  relevant  to  the  character  he  is  presenting 
or  to  the  situation  to  which  he  is  advancing;  and,  when  at 
last  the  characters  are  clear  and  their  motives  known,  we 
discover  that,  in  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves, 
the  unexpressed  is  contriving  without  further  difficulty  to 
express  itself. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  some  of  the  more  characteristic 
plays.  Take,  for  example,  Le  Printemps  des  Autres,  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  Theatre  Femina  in  1924.  It  is  a  masterpiece 
in  the  art  of  the  unexpressed.  It  tells  us  more  by  the 
method  of  avoidance,  tells  it  more  completely  and  more 
truthfully,  than  could  be  achieved  by  the  direct,  explicit 
method  of  the  older  school.  The  central  fact  of  the  play 
is  never  once  mentioned  in  so  many  words.  Yet  there  is 
not  a  single  line  or  incident  which  does  not  relate  to  it. 
Everything  said  or  done  brings  the  fact  more  surely  into 
relief,  till  at  last  the  audience  and  the  characters  them¬ 
selves  can  no  longer  escape  it.  The  fact,  undefined  and 
unconfessed,  takes  form  and  feature,  and  no  further  word 
is  necessary.  The  culmination  of  the  play  is  a  silence  in 
which  we  perceive  the  significance  of  all  that  has  gone 
before.  The  theme  is  a  simple  one.  A  woman  of  forty, 
still  attractive  and  apt  for  sentiment,  is  suddenly  addressed 
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by  a  diffident  young  man  in  the  garden  of  a  hotel  at  Stresa. 
He  has  become  secretly  acquainted  with  her  daughter,  to 
whom  he  desires  to  become  engaged.  His  diffidence  and 
his  anxiety  to  make  a  good  impression  are  naturally  attri¬ 
buted  by  the  older  woman  to  an  interest  in  herself.  She 
is  touched  and  flattered.  Her  daughter  enters,  and  the 
young  people  confess  to  their  acquaintance.  The  girl  then 
explains  the  position  to  her  mother.  The  older  woman 
listens  in  silence,  and,  though  the  girl’s  confession  is  a 
charming  passage,  the  drama  is  all  contained  in  the  silence 
of  her  mother,  with  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  we  are, 
owing  to  the  dialogue  that  has  gone  before,  wholly  identi¬ 
fied.  As  the  girl  tells  her  story  we  see  the  older  woman 
reviewing  her  life,  appreciating  the  fact  that  she  is  forty 
years  old,  and  realising  that  henceforth  she  must  live  in 
her  daughter,  whom  she  has  hitherto  treated  as  a  child.  This 
is  the  climax  of  the  first  act,  and  the  climax  is  reached  in 
a  silence  which  sums  up  everything  that  has  preceded  it, 
and  is  all  the  more  effective  as  it  is  we,  the  spectators,  who 
alone  can  appreciate  all  it  so  clearly  but  delicately  conveys. 
We  have  no  need  of  any  further  comment  or  definition  on 
the  author’s  part,  which  could  not  fail  either  to  restrict  or 
to  exaggerate  its  significance.  This  silence  on  which  the 
curtain  falls  is  much  more  than  an  opportunity  for  the 
actress  to  indicate  by  appropriate  grimace  conclusions  that 
are  foregone.  It  is  the  silence  itself  which  brings  into 
relief  and  reveals  the  significance  of  what  has  gone  before. 
Not  till  we  see  this  woman  listening  silently  to  the  girl, 
who  quite  unsuspectingly  brings  to  the  surface  not  her 
own  but  her  mother’s  emotions  and  thoughts,  do  we  realise 
that  it  was  just  this  revelation  to  which  the  act  has  been 
moving  from  the  outset. 

The  second  and  third  acts  similarly  avoid  any  explicit 
reference  to  the  underlying  motive  of  the  play,  which, 
nevertheless,  determines  its  progress  in  every  detail.  The 
young  people  are  married,  and  the  result  is,  on  the  surface, 
an  affectionate  household  of  three  persons  all  equally 
anxious  to  contribute  to  the  general  content.  But  by  a 
dozen  small  touches  and  indications  we  are  made  aware 
that  the  older  woman  is  a  subtly  disturbing  and  mischiev- 
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ous  element  in  this  threefold  relationship.  We  realise  that 
her  influence,  which  she  ostensibly  uses  to  make  a  success 
of  her  daughter’s  marriage,  turns,  almost  against  her  will, 
in  the  contrary  direction.  There  is  no  intentional  malice, 
no  conscious  desire  in  any  way  to  trouble  the  lives  of  the 
young  couple.  But  all  through  these  two  acts,  in  all  that 
she  does  or  neglects  to  do,  we  divine  the  working  of  what, 
if  it  were  sufficiently  obvious  and  crude,  we  should  describe 
as  a  secret  jealousy  of  their  happiness  and  youth.  But 
that  is  precisely  where  the  power  and  delicacy  of  our 
author’s  method  becomes  apparent.  It  would  be  a  gross 
caricature  of  this  woman’s  motives  and  of  her  character  to 
say  quite  bluntly  that  she  is  jealous  of  her  daughter  and 
consciously  destructive  of  her  daughter’s  happiness.  If 
such  a  thing  were  said  in  so  many  words,  we  should  reject 
it  as  monstrously  theatrical  and  absurd.  Nevertheless,  all 
that  she  does  is  coloured  by  the  faint  envy  and  regret 
which,  in  her  disappointed  maturity,  she  inevitably  feels 
in  the  face  of  their  radiant  youth.  And  at  last  her  daughter 
understands.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act,  all  the  implications  of  the  situation  are  made  clear 
in  a  moment  of  complete  but  silent  revelation.  The  two 
women  are  face  to  face;  the  truth  is  silently  acknowledged. 
There  is  no  need  of  comment,  explanation,  or  any  further 
word  between  mother  and  daughter.  1  he  whole  play  is 
summed  up  and  illumined  by  the  sudden  realisation  of 
the  two  persons  concerned  of  the  secret  motive  which  has 
been  implicit  in  every  line  of  the  play :  tres  long  regard 
tnuet,  regard  d' intelligence  de  femme  a  femme — that  is 
the  dramatic  climax  to  which  we  have  been  conducted,  and 
the  effect  of  it  is  overwhelming. 

The  method  here  used  is  justified  by  the  fact  that  by 
no  other  means  could  the  author’s  purpose  be  achieved.  A 
more  direct,  explicit  and  explanatory  method  would  have 
converted  the  play  into  a  tale  of  abnormal  jealousy  as 
between  mother  and  daughter,  hardly  credible,  and,  if 
credible,  of  very  limited  interest  or  significance.  Any¬ 
thing  which  the  two  women  might  have  explicitly  said  to 
one  another  at  the  close  of  the  play  must  necessarily  have 
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strained  and  falsified  the  truth  conveyed  implicitly  by  the 
whole  progress  of  events  up  to  that  particular  moment. 
They  must  inevitably  have  said  too  much.  The  position, 
containing  within  itself  all  that  has  gone  before,  speaks 
for  itself  so  completely  that  nothing  further  remains  to  be 
said.  To  put  it  in  another  way,  if  the  author  desired  at 
that  moment  to  say  anything  which  should  contain  the 
complete  and  essential  truth  conveyed  in  that  look 
of  intelligence  between  the  two  women,  he  could  do 
nothing  less  than  repeat  the  whole  of  the  play.  The  con¬ 
tent  of  such  a  moment  is  too  complex  to  be  summed  up  in 
a  line  or  phrase.  We  are,  in  fact,  here  confronted  with  a 
supreme  example  of  what  our  author  calls  the  “  art  of 
the  unexpressed,”  an  art  which  is  peculiar  to  the  theatre 
and  one  which  most  clearly  distinguishes  it  from  other 
forms  of  literature. 

We  will  take  another  example  of  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  theory  of  silence.  Le  Printemps  des 
Attires  is  a  play  in  which  the  principal  motive,  though 
always  actively  present,  is  never  once  referred  to  ex¬ 
plicitly.  In  Martine,  produced  by  Les  Campagnons  de 
la  Chimere  in  1922,  we  have  a  play  in  which  the  theory  of 
silence  is  applied  to  the  presentment  of  the  principal 
character.  Martine,  the  most  vital  and  comprehensible 
of  the  persons  in  the  play,  is  the  person  who  says  least. 
Never  once  does  she  tell  us  explicitly  what  she  is  feeling 
and  thinking.  In  spite  of  this,  or  rather  because  of  it,  she 
is  more  real  to  us,  we  divine  and  understand  more  of  what 
is  passing  in  her  mind  than  we  do  of  any  of  the  others. 
The  author  obliges  us  to  follow  her  thoughts  and  emotions 
from  the  things  that  are  said  to  her.  We  are  made  to 
identify  ourselves  with  that  inarticulate  figure,  as  the 
people  around  her  wound  or  solace  her  by  the  things  they 
say  or  do.  Every  line  is  of  importance  in  the  play  only 
so  far  as  it  touches  Martine;  we  think  only  of  its  effect 
upon  her\  everything  said  or  done  increases  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  simple  creature,  w^ho  thus  emerges  intimately 
from  her  environment.  A  country  girl  meets  on  the  high 
road  a  young  man  returning  to  his  home  in  the  village. 
They  linger  by  the  way  and  talk,  and  for  some  days  after 
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his  arrival  they  improve  the  sentimental  relationship 
which  has  thus  begun.  But  the  young  man  has  come 
home  to  resume  acquaintance  with  another  girl  to  whom 
he  is  in  due  course  engaged,  a  girl  who,  unlike  Martine, 
is  educated  and  articulate,  and  can  appreciate  a  quotation 
from  the  poets  applied  to  a  field  of  corn.  The  young 
people  are  married,  and  the  sentimental  episode  with 
Martine  on  the  highway,  which  has  never  come  to  full 
maturity,  remains  unfinished.  But  to  Martine  it  is  the 
great  event  of  her  life.  She  marries,  as  her  fate  decrees, 
a  man  of  the  village ;  she  will  spend  the  rest  of  her  years 
doing  the  work  of  his  house  and  farm  and  bearing  his 
children,  but  the  only  moments  of  her  life  that  will  ever 
count  are  the  few  days  in  which  she  listened  to  the  young 
wayfarer. 

The  author’s  method  is  so  skilfully  used  that  many  will 
read  or  see  the  play  without  realising  that  our  intimate 
knowledge  of  Martine,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  attractive 
and  poignant  character  in  modern  drama,  is  acquired 
without  any  explicit  declaration  of  her  feelings.  We 
know  her  almost  solely  from  the  way  in  which  she  suffers 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  all  the  rest.  There  is,  in 
particular,  one  scene  in  which  Martine  remains  awkwardly 
in  the  room,  while  the  young  married  people  who  wish 
to  have  it  to  themselves,  all  but  ask  her  to  leave  them. 
She  stands  silently  looking  upon  the  intimacy  from  which 
she  is  excluded,  fascinated,  unable  to  withdraw : 
“  fend  ant  qu'ils  farlaient  Martine  les  regardait  fixemeni 
sans  bonger  .  .  .  fartir  etait  au-dessus  de  ses  forces.  .  .  . 
Elle  essaye  de  farter  mats  vainement.  Et  tout  a  couf, 
sans  un  mot^  elle  sort''  The  scene  is  typical.  We  see 
her  throughout,  mute  and  defenceless,  caught  in  a  net  of 
words  and  actions  for  which  she  is  not  responsible,  which 
she  cannot  name  or  understand.  We  know  precisely  how 
she  feels  as  every  word,  kind  or  callous,  wise  or  foolish, 
goes  home  to  her  simple  mind,  which  can  only  accept  but 
never  grasp  the  complexity  of  human  life  :  ''nous  ecoutons, 
toujours  le  langage  de  ce  qui  ne  s'exfrime  fas  et  il  y  a 
tant  de  choses  qui  ne  s' exfriment  fas  et  qu'il  faut  com- 
frendre."  And  gradually  the  play  progresses  to  its 
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silent  conclusion  in  which  nothing  is  heard  but  the  ticking 
of  the  farmhouse  clock  asserting  unbearably  the  implac¬ 
able  routine  of  common  life. 

There  is  space  for  no  more  than  a  brief  reference  to 
two  other  plays. 

LTnvitation  au  Voyage,  the  play  which  was  presented  • 
at  the  Odeon  in  1924,  is  a  dramatic  presentment  of  a 
conviction  entirely  natural  to  the  author  of  Marline  and 
Le  Printemps  des  Autres.  It  declares  in  terms  of  the 
theatre  that  our  secret  thoughts  and  illusions  about  life, 
though  they  never  really  come  to  the  point  of  expression — 
though,  as  in  this  particular  case,  they  do  not  even 
correspond  with  any  objective  reality — may  have,  never¬ 
theless,  an  important  and  even  a  decisive  influence.  We 
are  brought  to  realise  how  great  a  part  is  played  in  the 
lives  of  even  the  least  imaginative  of  persons  by  the  un¬ 
confessed  existence  of  hopes  and  aspirations,  fugitive  or 
abiding,  which  are  never  brought  to  the  test  in  conduct 
or  speech.  We  hear  in  this  play  a  voice  which  cries  for 
the  moon  and  calls  it  down  from  the  sky.  Its  heroine 
is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  secret  idealism  of  the  un¬ 
satisfied.  She  is  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  manufacturer 
in  the  Vosges.  Outwardly  her  life  is  not  amiss.  She 
has  a  charming  house,  an  affectionate  husband,  a  delight¬ 
ful  child.  But  she  is  incorrigibly  a  dreamer,  and  her 
dreams  have  for  her  more  reality  than  the  people  and 
things  about  her.  A  young  man  is  staying  at  the  house. 
He  is  learning  her  husband’s  business,  and  apparently  he 
is  an  adequate  young  man,  but  unremarkable.  Our 
heroine,  in  any  case,  finds  nothing  to  distinguish  him  from 
other  men  so,  long  as  he  is  there.  But  suddenly  he  is 
called  away  to  the  Argentine,  and  no  sooner  has  he 
departed  than  he  begins  to  be  associated  in  her  mind 
with  all  that  lies  over  the  hills.  She  does  not  tell  us  what 
is  in  her  mind,  but  by  means  of  a  dozen  small  indications 
we  follow  the  insidious  progress  of  a  day-dream  which 
transforms  this  commonplace  young  man  of  commerce 
into  an  incarnation  of  the  appeal  that  lies  in  distant 
places,  in  things  and  people  unknown.  The  young  man 
is  away  for  over  two  years,  and  all  this  time  the  legend 
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grows  till,  suddenly  again,  he  returns  to  France  and  she 
goes  at  once  to  meet  him.  Whereupon  she  finds  that  he 
is  the  same  wholly  unremarkable  young  man  of  commerce 
whom  she  had  failed  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  his 
kind  and  class  prior  to  his  departure.  The  shock  of  the 
discovery  restores  her  for  the  moment  to  a  sense  of  her 
many  domestic  blessings,  but  we  feel  sure  that  to-morrow 
she  will  be  dreaming  again,  and  to  no  better  purpose  than 
before. 

It  is  characteristic  of  our  author  that  we  are  not  ourselves 
permitted  to  see  the  young  man  at  all.  During  the  first 
act  he  is  in  the  garden  outside  the  room  in  which  the  action 
passes,  and  he  never  comes  physically  into  the  play.  We 
see  him  only  through  the  eyes  of  the  woman  to  whom  he 
is  first  commonplace,  then  idealised,  and  finally  common¬ 
place  again.  His  failure  to  appear  objectively  on  the  stage 
emphasises  the  unreality  of  the  romantic  illusions  which 
are  so  important  a  factor  in  nine  lives  out  of  ten.  The 
"  theory  of  silence  is  here  taken  a  stage  further.  Not  only 
is  the  main  motive  of  the  play  left  implicit ;  it  does  not  even 
bear  inspection. 

In  the  last  of  the  plays  of  Jean-Jacques  Bernard  so  far 
produced  we  have  a  yet  subtler  suggestion  of  his  conviction 
that  perhaps  the  most  important  things  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  are  those  which  never  succeed  in  getting  them¬ 
selves  objectively  fulfilled.  L' Ame  en  Peine,  produced 
early  this  year  by  Georges  Pitoeff  at  the  Theatre  des 
Arts,  is  based  on  the  platonic  conception  of  twin  souls. 
We  are  to  imagine  two  lovers,  each  of  whom  is  necessary 
to  the  other,  but  w'ho  never  succeed  in  meeting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  discover  their  identity.  I'he  woman  is  married, 
and  masried  happily  as  ordinary  marriage  goes.  The  man 
has  his  amative  adventures.  But  both  are  dissatisfied  and 
driven  in  search  of  something  or  someone  unknown.  Every 
now  and  then  in  the  course  of  the  play  their  paths  cross  for 
a  moment.  The  woman  has  come,  driven  by  some  inex¬ 
plicable  whimsy,  to  a  certain  hotel.  A  young  man  enters, 
goes  about  his  btisiness,  and  retires.  How  was  she  to 
know  that  it  was  the  being  for  whom  she  was  intended? 
Or  she  is  sitting  beside  the  round  pond  in  a  park,  and  a 
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child  almost  falls  into  the  water.  A  young  man  runs  for¬ 
ward,  and  for  a  moment  their  hands  meet  in  the  effort  to 
save  the  child  from  falling.  How  was  either  to  know  that 
this  should  have  been  the  meeting  of  their  destinies?  Yet, 
though  they  do  not  themselves  seem  to  be  effectively  aware 
of  the  bond  between  them,  we,  the  audience,  can  see  that 
it  is  determining  the  whole  course  of  their  lives,  for  the 
conduct  of  each  of  them  is  governed  by  the  fact  that  they 
are  leading  existences  which  are  deformed  and  incomplete. 
The  fact  of  paramount  importance  for  each  of  them  never 
gets  itself  expressed  in  terms  of  fact.  Drama  as  the  art 
of  the  unexpressed  is  here  taken  as  far  as  it  can  possibly 
go.  Not  only  do  these  people  fail  to  utter  explicitly  what 
is  in  them ;  they  fail  even  so  much  as  to  realise  what  it  is 
in  them  to  utter.  The  necessity  which  is  urging  them  to¬ 
gether  does  not  even  get  to  the  point  of  a  definite  emotion. 
We  know,  as  they  meet  for  an  instant  and  then  go  their 
different  ways,  that  they  ought  then  to  have  recognised  one 
another,  that  their  affinity  should  then  have  declared  itself. 
'I'hey  themselves,  however,  pass  on  unaware,  except  for  a 
faint  premonition  which  is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  arouse 
in  them  a  really  dynamic  emotion. 

Some  critics  have  found  this  last  play  possibly  a  little 
too  delicate  for  the  stage.  Personally,  however,  I  do  not 
see  how  else  the  idea  could  be  conveyed  than  through  the 
theatre.  T  he  climax  to  each  scene  is  the  moment  in  which 
the  two  lovers  encounter,  only  to  turn  aside  in  ignorance 
and  to  continue  their  lonely  progress  to  the  end  of  the 
story.  Those  moments  sum  up  everything  that  has  gone 
before,  and  have  a  poignancy  such  as  could  be  conveyed 
by  no  other  means  than  those  which  the  theatre,  and  the 
theatre  alone,  can  provide. 

The  plays  of  Jean-Jacques  Bernard,  are,  of  course,  more 
than  an  illustration  or  application  of  the  theory  of  silence. 
Our  author  is  not  confined  within  the  limits  of  any 
formula.  “  J'ai  toujours  frotesH  quand,  me  voyant  fuir 
des  formiiles  mrannees,  on  a  voulu  m' enfermer  dans  des 
formulcs  nouvelles.  Pnsonnier  des  autres  ou  frisonnier 
de  soi,  le  danger  est  equivalent.  Si  chers  que  me  soient 
ces  ouvrages  far  lout  ce  que  fy  ai  7nis  de  moi-memey  Us 
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ne  feuvent  me  faire  oublier  qu^il  tiy  a  en  definitive  qu’itne 
formule  viable:  celle  du  renouvellement  fer-petuel.  C^est 
Vhnplacable  loi  de  noire  metierT  The  plays  we  have 
examined  illustrate  a  theory,  not  because  the  author  is 
applying  to  them  a  rigid  formula,  but  because  they  are, 
for  the  moment,  his  natural  form  of  expression.  Sensible 
of  the  crudity  of  feelings  and  motives  which  can  be  readily 
and  explicitly  uttered,  he  naturally  tends  to  bring  his  drama 
to  a  climax  in  which  everything  may  be  implicitly  inferred 
without  any  of  the  disastrous  limitations  of  a  purely  verbal 
formula.  He  deems  it  the  power  and  privilege  of  the 
theatre  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  any  purely  literary  effect 
at  its  moments  of  greatest  significance  and  intensity.  His 
plays,  therefore,  naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  critic 
who  desires  to  illustrate  the  application  of  the  theory  which 
is  influencing  so  much  of  the  contemporary  work  in  Paris 
to-day. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  plays  in  question  cannot 
be  profitably  examined  under  other  aspects.  Marline,  for 
example,  might  be  almost  equally  well  taken  as  an  example 
of  the  new  dramatic  naturalism  which  is  so  profoundly 
modifying  the  writing,  producing,  and  acting  of  plays  in 
the  more  advanced  theatres  of  Paris.  But  that  would  be 
another  subject,  and  could  better  perhaps  be  coupled  with 
other  names  with  which  it  is  more  specially  identified.  For 
the  moment  I  would  merely  warn  you,  when  reading  these 
plays  as  an  illustration  of  the  theory  of  silence,  that  there 
is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  concerning  them.  I  would 
also  emphasise  that  a  sensitive  reader  will  need  no  theory 
or  any  preliminary  introduction  to  our  author.  Each  play 
speaks  for  itself.  Maribie  has  no  need  of  any  critical 
commentary.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest,  most  effective  and 
appealing  plays  of  the  younger  school.  To  those  who  are 
liable  to  despair  of  a  perverse  and  unsatisfactory  genera¬ 
tion,  let  me  recommend  the  plays  of  Jean- Jacques  Bernard  : 
so  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Here  you  will 
find  sweet  faith  and  delicate  compassion,  a  momentary 
shelter  from  destructive  commonplace,  and  a  living  sense 
of  all  the  finer  issues. 
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OR 

THE  PROPER  HABIT  OF  ENGLISH 

By  Robert  Graves 
Part  II 

Joseph  Conrad  is  the  most  striking  recent  example  of 
a  writer  bent  on  reforming  English.  He  was  a  Pole  who 
was  completely  ignorant  of  the  language  until  he  joined 
the  British  merchant  service  as  a  young  man.  When 
after  taking  a  master’s  certificate  he  eventually  settled 
down  as  a  novelist,  he  had  learned  English  so  correctly 
and  fixed  it  so  carefully  in  his  own  mind  that  native 
Englishmen  are  more  flattered  and  astonished  at  his 
literary  excellence  than  in  love  with  his  writing.  “  The 
style  that  was  the  man”  is  the  publishers’  choice  of  an 
epitaph  for  him.  His  are  library- shelf  novels  rather  than 
books  to  put  under  the  pillow.  Conrad  was  always  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  untidiness  of  English.  He  complains  in 
one  of  his  essays  of  a  specific  word,  I  believe  it  is 
“  oaken.’  In  a  romance  language,  he  points  out,  the 
equivalent  of  “  oaken  ”  can  only  mean  one  thing,  that  is 
“  made  of  oak-wood.”  In  English,  “  oaken  ”  can  mean 
both  this  and  many  other  things  according  to  the  con¬ 
text.  An  “oaken  chaplet”  is  a  chaplet  of  oak-leaves; 
an  “oaken  glade”  is  a  glade  composed  of  oaks;  and 
further,  the  qualities  with  which  oak  is  popularly  credited 
such  as  uprightness;  strength;  venerability ;  hardness;  its 
growth  from  an  acorn;  its  refusal  to  bend  even  though  it 
be  uprooted;  all  these  qualities  are  latent  in  the  word 
“  oaken,”  and  are  called  up  by  the  requirements  of  the 
context  in  which  it  occurs.  In  a  poem  “  The  Moment  of 
Weakness  ”  by  a  contemporary  Anglo-Irish  writer, 
John  Doyle,  the  established  conceit  “hearts  of  oak”  and 
the  improvised  conceit  “  heads  of  oak  ”  are  contrasted. 
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Two  sailors  after  an  exhausting  storm  in  which  most  of 
their  comrades  have  perished  decide  to  sit  quietly  on  the 
deck  of  their  vessel  and  recover  their  strength : 

....  content 
To  set  no  damage  straight, 

To  toss  the  dice  and  bait 
Fish-hooks  :  to  smoke  and  joke 
With  heads,  not  hearts  of  oak. 

This  is  untranslateable  into  French  except  by  a  long 
periphrasis  'defeating  the  necessary  quality  of  concise¬ 
ness  which  the  context  demands.  French  has,  of  course, 
many  vivid  idioms  but  far  less  readily  coined,  and  when 
coined  far  more  slowly  accepted  as  literary  currency  than 
in  England  :  and  when  accepted  more  ready  to  lose  their 
imaginative  rigour :  so  that  one  can  say  “  II  vient  de 
sortir  ”  without  any  “coming”  sense  in  “vient.”  For 
“  hearts  of  oak  ”  the  nearest  literary  equivalent  in  French 
is  perhaps  “  le  courage  inebranlable  de  nos  matelots.” 
Now  even  supposing  that  there  was  a  correct  French 
idiom  “  coeurs  de  chene,”  that  would  establish  no  right  to 
the  coining  of  a  complementary  phrase  “  tetes  de  chene.” 
“  Tetes  de  bois  ”  is  perhaps  the  nearest  suitable  idiom,  but 
“  Heads  of  oak  ”  is  a  more  particular  phrase  because  “  oak 
wood  ”  has  a  particular  character  distinguishing  it  from 
mere  “  wood.” 

French  is  a  language  of  fixed  models:  it  has  none  of 
the  workshop  untidiness  and  power  of  improvisation  which 
characterises  English.  In  French  one  chooses  the 
finished  phrase  nearest  to  one’s  purpose,  and  if  there  is 
nothing  than  can  be  “  made  to  do  ”  a  long  time  is  spent 
getting  the  works  to  approve  a  new  model.  Both  methods 
have  their  own  disadvantages.  The  English  method 
tends  to  slovenliness  and  obscurity  in  any  but  the  most 
careful  hands,  the  French  to  a  circumscription  of  thought, 
because  the  codification,  however  carefully  considered  in 
the  days  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  is  no  longer  capable  of 
meeting  all  the  demands  put  upon  it  by  modern  thought. 
It  is,  for  example,  impossible  in  French  to  give  as  a 
section-heading  to  an  article  “  L’echappee  du  controle  ” 
that  is  “  Escape  from  Control.”  The  French  mind  asks 
“  The  escape  of  what  from  the  control  of  what?  ”  Now 
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in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  that  question  does  demand  an 
answer,  and  the  Englishman  may  be  thinking  slovenly 
in  merely  saying  or  writing  “  Escape  from  Control.” 
But  in  the  tenth  case  “  Escape  from  Control  ” 
may  be  a  pure  conception,  unforeseen  in  the  age 
of  limited  logic,  which  will  be  spoilt  by  adding 
particularities  to  it.  An  English  psychologist  of  my 
acquaintance  was  once  preparing  an  address  to  a 
learned  society  in  Paris.  He  wrote  it  in  what  he  hoped 
was  French,  but  took  the  precaution  of  asking  a  French 
professor  to  see  that  it  was  correctly  phrased.  The 
manuscript  was  returned  marked  in  several  places :  “  Pas 
fran9ais,  pas  fran9ais,  pas  fran9ais  ” :  with  suggested 
alterations.  But  almost  in  every  case  the  alterations 
sapped  the  strength  of  the  argument,  and  each  *  pas 
fran9ais  ”  could  be  matched  with  a  “  pas  vrai.”  As  in 
silence,  so  in  poetry.  A  poem  of  Laura  Gottschalk’s 
begins : — 

All  creatures  who  wake  enjoy  the  Sun 

All  but  one, 

The  Sun,  because  the  Sun. 

The  French  of  the  last  line  would  have  to  be  “  Le 
soleil,  parce  que  c’est  le  soleil,”  and  this  “  c’est  le  ” 
destroys  the  absoluteness  of  the  English,  in  which  the  sun 
is  not  in  any  way  circumscribed  with  the  particular 
thought  of  being.  These  are  very  fine  points  and  most 
unusual  occasions,  and  it  is  probably  true  to  say  with 
Matthew  Arnold  that,  in  general,  French  is  a  more  con¬ 
venient  language  to  use  for  the  conveyance  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  that  is,  agreed  facts.  Thus  it  comes  about  that 
French  is  the  most  suitable  language  for  love-making:  in 
telling  the  familiar  story  of  passion  rhetorical  French  may 
be  a  safer  vehicle  of  the  emotions  than  the  poetically 
ambitious  English.  And  the  other  part  of  the  paradox 
that  “  English  is  a  language  fittest  for  science,”  is  also 
illuminated  when  we  use  science  in  a  deeper  sense  than 
“encyclopaedic  arrangement  of  empiric  discovery.”  A 
new  scientific  idea  in  a  less  circumscribed  region  of  know¬ 
ledge  necessitating  new  words,  and  even  new  grammatic 
constructions  will  certainly  find  English  the  more  com¬ 
plaisant  language. 
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“  Sailor  ”  was  given  as  an  example  of  a  fixed  English 
word  which  would  serve  as  a  counterpart  of  “  matelot.” 
“  Sailor  ”  is  the  most  general,  least  highly  coloured  of  the 
many  words  which  roughly  mean  “  a  man  whose  life  is  the 
sea,”  such  as  “  seaman,”  “  boatman,”  “  mariner,”  “  sea¬ 
farer,”  “  shipman,”  “  voyager.”  But  even  “  sailor  ”  has 
its  peculiar  senses :  for  instance,  a  “  good  sailor  ”  is  not 
a  “  skilled  seaman  ”  but  a  traveller  who  in  his  periodic 
voyages  is  not  troubled  by  sea  seasickness.  “  Glory  ” 
was  also  instanced  as  a  fixed  English  counterpart  of  “  La 
gloire.”  But  in  English  proper  “  glory  ”  can  mean 
almost  anything  according  to  the  context.  It  can  mean 
“  heroic  fame  ”  in  the  emotional  sense.  “  Through 
deadly  Russian  shot  and  Cossack  spears,  we  carved  our 
way  to  Glory  ”  is  the  theme  of  an  old-fashioned  barrack- 
room  ballad.  But  “  heroic  fame  ”  is  an  idea  that,  though 
it  may  survive  in  Italy  and  France,  is  almost  extinct  in 
Modern  England.  “  Glory  ”  is  far  more  often  used  in 
a  satiric  sense.  “  He  was  in  his  glory,”  we  might  say, 
“  taking  his  motor  cycle  to  pieces  and  getting  smothered 
with  oil  ” ;  meaning  by  this,  that  he  was  whole-heartedly 
absorbed  regardless  of  consequences.  Or  “  glory  ”  can 
be  used  poetically.  “  Do  not  forget,”  writes  A.  E.,  the 
Irish  mystical  poet,  “  to  leave  a  glory  on  the  air,  when 
the  red  Gaelic  sun  has  set.”  Here  “  glory  ”  is  almost  a 
colour.  “  The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes,  and 
the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory”  are  lines  of  Tennyson’s, 
where  “  glory  ”  means  a  “  wild  freedom.”  And  then  by 
a  whimsical  trick  of  language  “  glory  ”  can  come  to  mean 
death  and  utter  annihilation.  “  He  dropped  a  cigarette- 
end  into  the  powder-barrel  and  was  blown  to  glory.” 
The  case  of  the  “  Hand  of  Glory  ”  (the  severed  hand  of 
a  hanged  man  soaked  in  oil  and  used  as  a  magic  torch  by 
thieves)  is  rather  more  difficult.  “  Hand  of  Glory  ”  is  a 
translation  of  the  French  ‘‘main  de  gloire,”  itself  a  cor¬ 
ruption  of  “  mandragore,”  the  plant  mandragora,  whose 
roots  had  a  similar  magic  value  to  thieves.  The  word 
“  glory  ”  is  here  understood  in  a  double  or  triple  sense  as 
the  glory  or  shining  of  the  torch,  as  the  death  from  which 
the  hand  has  been  snatched,  and  as  the  glorious  success 
which  the  charm  is  expected  to  bring.  The  word  “  glory- 
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hole,”  meaning  a  cell  where  condemned  prisoners  are  put, 
has  the  “  death  sense :  but  the  hopelessness  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  glory-hole  has  applied  the  word  to  any 
receptacle  in  which  possessions  are  put  away  in  disorder. 

A  word  like  “  brazen  ”  is  perhaps  easier  to  follow  in  its 
changes  than  “  glory.”  “  Brazen  ”  means  “  of  brass  ”  or 
“  like  brass.”  All  the  qualities  therefore  which  the 
imagination  can  give  to  brass  are  latent  in  the  word. 
“  Brazen  ”  may  mean  “  shining  with  a  metallic  glare,”  as 
in  the  phrase  “  There  was  a  brazen  gleam  in  the  sky.”  Or 
it  may  mean  “strident,”  by  recollection  of  the  noise  that 
a  brazen  trumpet  or  bugle  makes ;  as  in  “  The  brazen- 
throated  bull.”  Or  it  may  mean  “  cased  with  brass,”  and 
therefore  “shameless  and  insolent”;  as  in  “You  brazen¬ 
faced  impostor.”  It  may  mean  “  of  less  worth  than  gold  ” ; 
so  Sir  Philip  Sidney  writes  in  the  essay  already  quoted, 
“  Nature  never  set  forth  the  earth  in  so  rich  a  tapestry  as 
divers  poets  have  done.  Her  world  is  brazen :  the  poets 
only  deliver  a  golden.” 

It  is  the  persistent  use  of  this  method  of  “  thought  by 
association  of  images  ”  as  opposed  to  “  thought  by 
generalised  preconceptions^  that  distinguishes  English 
proper  from  the  more  logical  languages.  Of  course,  not 
even  French  started  logical :  its  early  employment  of  the 
imaginative  method  shows  still  in  the  number  of  fixed 
meanings  a  word  like  “jeu”  or  “siege”  still  keeps.  But 
“  jeu  ”  or  “  siege  ”  have  come  to  this,  that  they  are  no 
longer  single  words  with  several  meanings,  but  groups  of 
several  distinct  words  that  happen  to  coincide  in  the  same 
verbal  form.  Except  in  argots  which  is  only  rarely  allowed 
to  refresh  literary  French,  the  language  is  steady  enough 
and  secure  enough  against  imaginative  interruption. 

The  logical  objection  to  this  method  of  thought  by  asso¬ 
ciation  of  images  is  that  not  only  do  the  images  tend  to 
falsify  the  argument,  but  actual  confusion  is  caused  when 
a  literal  and  not  a  figurative  statement  is  intended,  or  when 
there  may  be  a  choice  between  two  figurative  senses  of  the 
word  employed.  Even  in  poetry,  it  will  be  maintained  by 
some,  there  must  be  no  possibility  of  confusion :  and  if 
by  “  glory  ”  is  meant  the  “  glamour  of  bonfires  after 
victory,”  or  “  utter  absorption  in  triumph,”  or  “  wild  free- 
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dom,”  or  “  death,  the  too  frequent  accompaniment  of 
glory,”  or  anything  else,  then  the  sense  should  be  clearly 
expressed  in  these  actual  terms.  The  English  answer  to 
this  is  that  the  use  of  a  less  vivid  word  will  always  be  a 
blunting  of  the  sense  intended,  and  in  practice,  once  the 
principle  is  recognised,  mistakes  are  not  so  frequent  as 
would  appear.  For  instance,  “morning,  noon  and  night” 
is  a  phrase  meaning  “  unwearyingly,”  or  more  than  that, 
“  wearisomely.”  Therefore  an  English  medical  man 
would  not  instruct  his  patients  to  take  certain  arsenic  pills 
“  morning,  noon  and  night  ”  :  he  would  choose  the  phrase 
“To  be  taken  three  times  a  day”;  and  no  lives  would  be 
lost.  But  he  would  prefer  the  phrase  “  That  patient  gives 
me  no  peace ;  he  rings  me  up  morning,  noon  and  night  to 
enquire  about  his  treatment  ”  to  “  He  rang  me  up  three 
times  to-day,”  which  would  not  express  the  annoyance  that 
he  felt. 

The  fits  of  tidiness  that  come  over  the  educated  classes 
occasionally,  and  the  efforts  of  the  individual  scholars  who 
work  in  a  missionary  spirit  to  remodel  the  language,  have 
been  mentioned.  But  the  scholars  are  unfortunately  not 
always  in  agreement :  against  those  who  wish  to  Latinise 
or  neo-Gallicise  English,  are  ranged  enthusiasts  for  words 
of  Anglo-Saxon,  or  Norman-French  origin;  like  Charles 
Doughty,  whose  travels  in  Arabia  Deserta  were  under¬ 
taken  solely  “to  redeem  English  from  the  slough  into 
which  it  has  fallen  since  the  time  of  Spenser”;  and  like 
Gill,  who  wrote  in  1619  in  his  Logonotma  to  complain  of 
the  “  new  mange  in  speaking  and  writing  ”  : — 

Oh  harsh  lips !  I  now  hear  all  around  me  such  words  as  common, 
vices,  envy,  malice;  even  virtue,  study,  justice,  pity,  mercy,  compassion, 
profit,  commodity,  colour,  grace,  favour,  acceptance.  But  whither,  I 
pray  in  all  the  world  have  you  banished  those  words  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  used  for  these  new-fangled  ones?  Are  our  words  to  be  exiled  like 
our  citizens?  Is  the  new  barbaric  invasion  to  extirpate  the  English 
tongue?  O  ye  Englishmen,  on  you,  I  say,  I  call  in  whose  veins  that 
blood  flows,  retain,  retain  what  yet  remains  of  our  native  speech,  and 
whatever  vestiges  of  our  forefathers  are  yet  to  be  seen,  on  these  plant 
your  footsteps. 

There  is  a  pretty  irony  which  must  not  be  missed  in 
“  exiled,”  “  barbaric,”  “  invasion,”  “  extirpate,”  “  vestiges.” 
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Against  the  “  abundance  of  polysyllables  ”  introduced  by 
the  late  War,  “speculations,”  “operations,”  “pre¬ 
liminaries,”  “ambassadors,”  “communication,”  “circum- 
vallation,”  “  battalions,”  we  find  Swift  humorously  protest¬ 
ing  in  his  Bickersiaff  papers ;  and  at  the  same  time  against 
such  slang  words  as  “  banter,”  “  uppish,”  “  bamboozle,” 
“  kidney,”  “  mob,”  “  sham,”  “  bully,”  “  shuffling,”  and 
“  palming,”  vainly  enough,  despite  his  great  literary  repu¬ 
tation.  Perhaps  the  most  important  service  done  to 
English  is  by  writers  or  public  speakers  who,  without 
making  linguistics  their  special  study,  turn  aside  occa¬ 
sionally  to  put  a  wobbling  word  firmly  on  its  feet.  One 
of  these  will,  for  instance,  make  a  formal  distinction 
between  two  divergent  senses  of  the  same  word  and  will 
find  a  new  word  to  take  over  the  newer  of  these  senses. 
When  the  word  “chalky”  came  to  be  used  chiefly  in  the 
sense  of  “  dull  white  in  colour,”  another  word  was  needed 
by  geologists  to  mean  simply  “composed  of  chalk,”  and 
some  early  writer  coined  the  word  “  cretaceous  ”  for  this 
particular  purpose,  borrowing  from  the  Latin.  Again,  a 
recent  psychologist  finding  that  the  word  “  unconscious  ” 
was  ambiguous,  as  meaning  either  “  having  the  senses  com¬ 
pletely  dulled  ”  or  “  being  unaware  of  some  particular 
event,”  decided  to  revive  the  somewhat  old-fashioned 
word  “  unwitting  ”  in  this  second  sense.  So  also,  a  word 
like  “  soul  ”  is  supplemented  by  secular  coinages  referring 
to  the  same  essential  life-principle  in  man,  but  without 
theological  encumbrances.  By  a  particular  declaration  of 
this  sort  or  by  tacit  consent  without,  apparently,  particular 
record,  assistance  is  given  to  the  words  most  overworked. 
The  word  “  can  ”  now  merely  means  to  be  able  or  permitted 
to  do  something  :  its  sense  of  “  knowing  ”  has  been  handed 
over  to  “  ken  ” ;  and  of  “  getting  to  know  ”  to  “  con.” 
“  Brazen  ”  is  relieved  of  a  good  deal  of  its  pressure  by 
other  forms,  such  as  “  brassy,”  “  brasslike,”  “  of  brass,” 
and  by  the  nouns  “  brass-work  ”  and  “  brass  ”  used  as 
adjectives.  Each  form  has  its  own  slightly  different 
character.  This  explains  the  paradox  that  a  language 
which  will  loosely  use  the  same  word  in  many  different 
senses  has  a  tendency  to  become  more  copious  than  the 
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logical  languages  which  devote  one  word  as  far  as  possible 
to  one  sense. 

For  the  coining  of  a  new  idiom,  for  a  new  distinction 
between  allied  forms  of  the  same  word,  for  the  importation 
of  a  word  from  a  foreign  language  with  or  without  altera¬ 
tion  of  spelling,  an  Englishman  has  great  liberty.  He 
must  only  satisfy  his  neighbours  or  colleagues  that  the 
coining,  the  definition,  the  importation,  the  spelling,  have 
a  strict  necessity.  The  only  proof  of  necessity  will  be 
that  the  new  form  is  generally  adopted.  A  friend  of  mine 
needing  to  sum  up  aptly  for  my  benefit  the  quality  in  film¬ 
acting  that  Harold  Lloyd  has  borrowed  from  Charles 
Chaplin,  described  it  at  first  by  saying  that  they  both  are 
professional  “  poor  devils  ”  and  exploit  the  tragi-comic 
sympathy  of  the  audience  for  their  “  poor-devilment.” 
“  Poor-devilment  ”  seemed  a  somewhat  awkward  phrase, 
and  my  friend,  on  second  thoughts,  substituted  the 
Yiddish  word  “  Nebbichkeit”  :  it  had  exactly  the  required 
sense.  Then  if  writing  to  some  reputable  journal  or 
speaking  in  a  public  lecture-hall  my  friend  were  now  to 
declare  with  sufficient  assurance  “  The  quality  that  Messrs. 
Harold  Lloyd  and  Buster  Keaton  have  lately  rather  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  borrowed  from  Charles  Chaplin  is  his  Nebbich¬ 
keit''  the  word  would,  likely  enough,  find  its  way  into  the 
jargon  of  professional  film-critics  and  into  the  dictionary. 

This  practice  of  making  new  words  by  declaration  is  of 
long  standing.  For  example,  the  word  “  mumpsissimus,” 
meaning  “  an  erroneous  doctrinal  view  obstinately  adhered 
to,”  was  put  into  currency  first  by  Henry  VI 1 1  in  a  speech 
from  the  Throne  in  1545.  He  remarked:  “Some  be  too 
stiff  in  their  old  mumpsissimus,  others  be  too  busy  and 
curious  in  their  sumpsissimus.”  He  referred  to  a  familiar 
story  in  the  jest-books  of  a  priest  who,  on  being  corrected 
for  reading  in  the  Mass  “  quod  in  ore  mumpsissimus  ” 
instead  of  “quod  in  ore  sumpsissimus,”  his  missal  being 
mis-copied,  replied  that  he  had  read  it  with  an  m  for  forty 
years,  “  and  I  will  not  change  my  old  mumpsissimus  for 
your  new  sumpsissimus!'  The  word  has  held  its  own 
since,  but  the  doctrinal  sense  has  lost  its  importance  com¬ 
pared  with  the  scholastic  sense :  it  now  means  “  an  estab- 
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lished  manuscript-reading  that,  though  obviously  incorrect, 
is  retained  blindly  by  old-fashioned  scholars.” 

In  other  countries  the  declaration  of  an  individual  is 
not  enough  to  settle  a  word,  even  though  this  is  built  up 
regularly  from  native  material  or  correctly  formed  from 
Latin  or  Greek.  The  declaration  has  to  be  endorsed  by 
government  decree  or  the  recommendations  of  a  university 
committee  or  learned  society.  The  French  Dictionary  is 
a  formal  code :  the  English  Dictionary,  though  in  part  a 
code  (for  science,  law  and  education  make  certain  strong 
demands)  is  very  largely  a  catalogue  of  precedents  not 
yet  distinctly  codified. 

I'he  growth  of  the  Label-system  of  language,  with  its 
objection  to  the  associative  method,  is  parallel  and  con¬ 
temporary  with  the  growth  of  the  rationalistic  system  of 
thought  as  opposed  to  that  of  sympathetic  magic.  In 
places  where  sympathetic  magic  survives  in  superstition 
the  associative  method  of  language  will  be  found 
strongest.  The  peasantry  children  and  other  supersti¬ 
tious  sections  of  a  civilised  community  are  the  most  prolific 
makers  of  words  by  the  associative  method  :  the  rationalis¬ 
tic  section,  the  academic  and  bureaucratic  classes,  borrow 
words  from  the  superstitious  sections  and  give  them  a  fixed 
value,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  more  readily  in  England  than 
elsewhere ;  or  “  form  ”  words  from  combinations  of  exist¬ 
ing  words  in  their  own  or  a  dead  language ;  or  they  import 
foreign  words,  but,  again,  more  readily  in  England  than 
elsewhere.  In  England  the  rationalistic  class  is  less 
powerful  than  in  France  and  Germany;  and  this  seems  to 
be  the  reason  for  the  failure  of  Fixed  English  to  make 
more  ground  than  it  has  done.  It  is  possible  that  what  is 
called  a  “  good  education  ”  will  eventually  be  the  fate  of 
every  member  of  the  English  civilised  community;  and 
that  rationalism  will  stop  up  the  accustomed  wells  of  lan¬ 
guage.  When  this  happens  there  is  an  end  of  English 
Proper,  and  a  great  shrinking  in  the  annual  increase  of  the 
dictionary.  But  at  the  present  time  even  the  “  best 
educations,”  as  given  at  the  public  schools,  are  still 
strongly  coloured  with  mediaeval  superstition  and  primi¬ 
tive  taboo,  and  though  a  violent  reaction  from  such  educa 
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tion  produces  a  small  number  of  very  independent  minds, 
clear  thinking  on  rational  lines  by  individuals  is  not  a 
national  habit.  Perhaps  national  wrong-thinking,  logical 
enough  if  the  premises  be  granted,  is  not  so  common  in 
England  as  in  France,  Germany  and  Italy;  but  at  all 
events  we  have  the  paradox  of  English  as  a  more  flexible 
language  for  thought,  but  the  English  as  a  people  by 
whom  clear  thinking  on  a  rational  basis  is  less  thoroughly 
practised  than  by  the  French  and  Germans. 

There  is  a  very  shrewd  comment  in  Alice  Through  the 
Looking  Glass  on  the  English  use  of  language.  That 
Lewis  Carroll,  a  writer  of  nonsensical  books  for  children, 
should  be  called  in  to  support  this  argument  may  call  for 
explanation.  But  the  two  Alices  have  a  unique  place  in 
English  literature ;  they  are,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to 
say,  the  only  two  modern  books  with  which  everyone  who 
has  read  anything  at  all  is  expected  to  be  familiar,  to  which 
anyone  may  make  allusions  without  apology.  They  have 
a  quality  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  few  earlier  books 
with  which  one  may  assume  the  same  general  familiarity — 
the  Bible,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Shakespeare’s  most 
frequently  performed  but  not  necessarily  best  dramas. 
This  quality  is  their  whimsicality,  the  Englishman’s 
approval  of  Socrates’  suggestion  that  the  height  of  happi¬ 
ness  is  to  be  young  with  one’s  friends.  It  is  a  light,  play¬ 
ful  nonsense  falling  decently  short  of  imaginative  volup¬ 
tuousness,  but  not  either  so  glittering  as  the  wit  of  Shake¬ 
speare’s  comedies  nor  so  serious  as  the  so-called  “  comic- 
relief  ”  of  his  tragedies.  It  is  the  occasional  relaxation  that 
the  Englishman  permits  himself  from  the  pressure  of 
bureaucracy  or  of  an  irksome  rationalism,  and  often  takes 
a  practical  turn  in  schoolboy  humour  and  literary  squibs. 

But  it  has  been  a  characteristic  of  the  gravest  English¬ 
men  of  letters — Doctor  Johnson  and  Swift  are  immediate 
instances — that  they  have  continually  indulged  their 
freakish  strain  without  for  a  moment  considering  their 
literary  dignity;  and  English  is  therefore  full  of  whimsical 
words  all  of  which  can  be  employed  on  the  gravest  occa¬ 
sions  :  from  gallivant  (which  dates  from  the  Crusades), 
mumfsissimus,  ftabbergullion,  flibberiillion,  clumbungus 
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to  Swift’s  yahoo y  Foote’s  panjandrum,  Carroll’s  jabber- 
wocky  and  chortle,  Lear’s  runcible  and  scroobious  and 
Samuel  Butler’s  yknarc. 

Carroll  was  an  Oxford  professor  of  mathematics,  whose 
whimsicality  was  more  than  a  mere  relief  from  his  profes¬ 
sorial  functions.  The  Alice's  are  rich  in  disguised  philo¬ 
sophic  speculation  and  active  if  often  unwitting  criticism 
of  contemporary  thought  and  manners.  The  passage  of 
which  this  digression  on  whimsicality  interrupted  the 
quotation,  is  a  dialogue  between  Humpty-Dumpty,  a 
character  representing  the  poetic  tragi-comic  element  in 
English,  and  Alice,  the  matter-of-fact  reasoning  child  : — 

Humpty-Dumpty  said  “There’s  glory  for  you.”  “  I  don’t  know  what 
you  mean  by  ‘  glory,’  ’’  Alice  said.  Humpty-Dumpty  smiled  con¬ 
temptuously.  “  Of  course  you  don’t — till  I  tell  you.  I  meant  ‘  There’s 
a  nice  knock-down  argument  for  you  !  ’  ’’  “  But  ‘  glory  ’  doesn’t  mean  ‘  a 
nice  knock-down  argument,’  ’’  Alice  objected.  “  When  I  use  a  word,’’ 
Humpty-Dumpty  said  in  rather  a  scornful  tone,  “  it  means  just  what 
I  choose  it  to  mean,  neither  more  or  less.’’  “  The  question  is,’’  said 
Alice,  “  whether  you  can  make  words  mean  so  many  different  things.’’ 
“The  question  is,’’  said  Humpty-Dumpty,  “which  is  to  be  Master — 
that’s  all.’’  Alice  was  too  much  puzzled  to  say  anything,  so  after  a 
minute  Humpty-Dumpty  began  again.  “  They’ve  a  temper  some  of 
them — particularly  verbs,  they’re  the  proudest — adjectives  you  can  do  any¬ 
thing  with,  but  not  verbs — however,  /  can  manage  the  whole  lot  of  them ! 
Impenetrability!  That’s  what  I  say!  ’’ 

“Would  you  tell  me,  please,’’  said  Alice,  “what  that  means?’’ 
“  Now  you  talk  like  a  reasonable  child,’’  said  Humpty-Dumpty,  looking 
very  much  pleased.  “  I  meant  by  ‘  impenetrability  ’  that  we’ve  had 
enough  of  that  subject,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  if  you’d  mention  what 
you  mean  to  do  next,  as  I  don’t  suppose  you  mean  to  stop  here  the  rest 
of  your  life.’’  “That’s  a  great  deal  to  make  one  word  mean,’’  Alice 
said  in  a  thoughtful  tone.  “  When  I  make  a  word  do  a  lot  of  work  like 
that,’’  said  Humpty-Dumpty,  “  I  always  pay  it  extra.’’  “Oh!”  said 
Alice.  She  was  too  much  puzzled  to  make  any  other  remark.  “  Ah,  you 
should  see  ’em  come  round  me  of  a  Saturday  night,”  Humpty-Dumpty 
went  on,  wagging  his  head  gravely  from  side  to  side,  “  for  to  get  their 
wages,  you  know.” 

The  first  part  of  this  passage  needs  little  explanation  in 
the  light  of  what  has  already  been  said  of  the  fluidity  of 
English  proper,  but  it  adds  two  important  points.  The 
first  is  the  suggestion  that  verbs  are  less  subject  to  imagina¬ 
tive  changes  than  nouns  and  adjectives;  this  is  a  sound 
one,  as  the  dictionary  shows;  yet  even  verbs  are  tamed  of 
much  of  their  pride  by  being  coupled  with  prepositions, 
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for  instance,  to  get  at,  to  get  out,  to  get  through,  to  get 
along,  to  get  along  with,  to  get  out  of,  to  get  round,  to  get 
up,  to  get  down,  to  get  over,  to  get  with,  to  get  in,  have 
such  different  senses  as  to  seduce,  to  dismiss,  to  complete, 
to  succeed,  to  suit,  to  evade,  to  deceive,  to  learn  by  heart, 
to  reduce,  to  be  recovered,  to  impregnate,  to  store,  and 
most  of  these  combinations  have  two  quite  different  mean¬ 
ings  according  as  their  use  is  transitive  or  intransitive. 
Nor  are  verb-terminations  secure  against  imaginative  use. 
Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn  records  a  popular  gem :  “  In  Cardiff 
when  it  rains,  indeed  it  raineth,”  where  “  raineth  ”  implies 
a  Biblical  and  therefore  a  very  heavy  rain ;  a  Deluge.  The 
other  point  is  raised  by  “  impenetrability  ” ;  even  scholarly 
words  formed  from  Latin  or  Greek  for  exact  technical  use 
have  a  tendency  to  take  queer  popular  turns.  Often,  as, 
for  instance,  the  words  “  sanguine,”  “  quintessence,” 
“jovial,”  “omen,”  “mystery,”  they  survive  by  centuries 
the  philosophic  or  religious  system  on  which  they  began. 
We  must  expect  Freudian  psychology  when  scientifically 
exploded  to  leave  its  clear  mark  on  the  language. 

But  the  last  sentence  of  the  Humpty-Dumpty  passage — 
Carroll  admits  that  it  reads  nonsensically  to  a  practical 
mind — must  be  commented  on  at  greater  length.  When 
particular  words  very  highly  charged  with  meaning  in  their 
context  occur  in  English  literature,  this  is  counted  a  great 
virtue.  In  logical  literatures  it  is  a  vice,  by  the  rule  of 
“one  word,  one  meaning.”  For  instance,  in  Keats’  Eve 
of  St.  Agnes  Madeline  is  described  in  “  her  soft  and  chilly 
nest,  clasped  like  a  missal  when  swart  Paynims  pray,” 
where  “  clasped  ”  means  “  fastened  with  a  clasp  of  holi¬ 
ness  ”  or  “  held  lovingly  in  the  hands,”  if  the  Paynims  are 
held  to  be  converted;  but  also,  without  prejudice,  “shut 
and  coldly  neglected,”  if  the  Paynims  are  held  to  be 
unconverted.  A  simpler  phrase,  met  somewhere  recently, 
is  “  Beauty’s  temporal  rose,”  and  can  be  examined  in  the 
same  way.  “  Temporal  ”  is  a  word  first  meaning  “  lasting 
for  a  time,”  then  meaning,  like  “  temporary,”  “  lasting  only 
for  a  time.”  But  “  temporary  ”  and  temporal  ”  are 
instances  of  what  has  already  been  said  about  similar  words 
becoming  by  public  declaration  or  tacit  consent  distin- 
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guished  from  each  other  and  given  separate  functions  to 
perform.  The  contrary  of  “  temporary  ”  is  “  permanent,” 
in  a  finite  sense  of  “  permanent.”  The  contrary  of  “  tem¬ 
poral  ”  is  eternal.”  “Temporal  joys”  are  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  “joys  of  eternity,”  or  so  religion 
advises  us,  nor  are  “  temporal  powers  ”  deserving  of 
reverence  in  comparison  with  “  eternal  powers.”  So  to 
call  Beauty’s  rose  “  temporal  ”  is  in  a  somewhat  archaistic 
style  to  call  it  “  fleeting  ”  or  “  short  lived  ” ;  but  also  to 
compare  the  vanities  of  the  flesh  with  the  assured  joys  of 
the  spirit. 

This  then  is  the  constant  practice  of  those  English 
poets  who  achieve  the  most  admired  phrases.  The  reader 
is  not  rationally  aware  of  the  principle  underlying  such 
phrases  :  he  knows  that  they  delight  him  but  does  not  in 
the  act  of  reading  poetry  dissect  them.  In  prose  a  similar 
method  of  concentrated  meaning  is  used  and  known  as 
“wit,”  but  in  this  case  the  reader  gets  pleasure  from  a 
clear  rational  analysis  of  the  different  senses  in  which  the 
witty  phrase  is  to  be  read.  Here  is  a  passage  from  a 
superior  society  novel  : — 

On  departure  our  hero  clicked  his  heels  politely  and  acknowledged  the 
salty  hospitality  of  his  host :  for  the  old  marquis  had  enjoyed  the  youth’s 
discomfiture  hugely  and  had  been  thus  lavish  in  heaping  him  with  all 
manner  of  delicacies  and  honours  only  because  he  knew  that  they  afforded 
his  guest  no  enjoyment  at  all. 

This  word  “  salty  ”  is  the  point  where  opposing  senses 
unite  in  wit.  To  “acknowledge  salty  hospitality”  is  in 
one  sense  to  acknowledge  the  social  obligation  of  good 
manners  which  eating  a  host’s  salt  implies  in  most 
countries.  But  it  is  also  to  comment  on  the  absence  of 
goodwill,  in  the  sense  that  “salty”  means  “sterile.”  In 
a  third  sense  it  is  to  comment  on  the  host’s  dry  humour 
in  recognising  and  making  fun  of  the  guest’s  discomfiture  : 
for  “  Attic  salt  ”  is  a  well-known  synonym  for  wit  itself. 
When  such  a  concentration  of  forces  can  be  exerted  at  a 
single  point  in  literature,  then  in  Humpty-Dumpty’s  words 
“  there’s  glory  for  you !  ”  using  “  glory  ”  in  yet  another 
sense  than  the  many  we  have  defined.  The  word  “  habit  ” 
that  heads  this  paper  is  serving  three  senses.  It  refers 
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to  the  habiliments  or  dress  of  English  that  is  the  actual 
word-forms;  to  the  general  behaviour  or  carriage  of  the 
language;  and  to  the  habitual  processes  of  thought  which 
govern  it.  “  Proper,”  the  adjective  qualifying  “  habit,” 
has  also  three  senses.  It  means  “  fitting,”  it  means 
“  peculiar,”  it  means  “  distinguished.”  It  has  even  a 
fourth  meaning  for  all  who  know  the  language  of  heraldry, 
and  that  is  “  blazoned  in  more  than  a  single  colour,”  which 
is  very  appropriate  here. 

I  recently  heard  it  charged  against  an  American  poet 
that  she  “  puts  more  on  English  than  it  will  bear.”  That 
is  not  a  properly  worded  charge.  English  is  strong 
enough  to  bear  any  weight  so  long  as  the  load  is  properly 
packed  and  adjusted.  Its  greatest  virtue  as  a  literary 
language  is  its  readiness  to  absorb  foreign  and  technical 
words,  and  words  from  the  better  sort  of  slang,  and  to 
extemporise  not  only  new  imaginative  phrases  but  distin¬ 
guishable  varieties  of  any  overworked  or  ambiguous  word, 
drawing  on  four  languages  for  the  body  of  the  word  or  the 
termination.  It  can  accomplish  these  feats  and  the  greater 
feat  of  improvising  new  grammatic  constructions,  new 
suffixes  and  prefixes,  and  remain  all  the  more  stubbornly 
English.  Among  recent  anomalies  that  have  appeared  in 
the  language  may  be  mentioned  the  emphasised  “some,” 
as  in  “  some  fool,”  meaning  “  what  a  great  fool  ” ;  the 
threat  “  Which  would  you  rather  or  get  your  ears  boxed  ?  ” 
meaning,  “  I  intend  to  box  your  ears  without  alternative  ” ; 
and  the  scornful  apposition  of  “  Philosophy  nothing  ”  or 
“  Philosophy  my  aunt,”  giving  a  purer  sense  of  scorn  than 
“  Philosophy;  I  account  it  nothing,”  or  “  Philosophy;  it  is 
the  hobby  of  my  aunt.” 

The  logical  languages  usually  have  a  high  protective 
tariff  against  new  importations.  The  result  is  that  English 
under  linguistic  free  trade  has  a  more  frequent  turnover 
of  its  current  wealth.  It  shows  period  more  easily :  it 
adopts  and  discards.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  rapid  turn¬ 
over  of  language,  partly  because  of  the  individual’s  claim 
to  his  own  peculiar  vocabulary,  partly  because  of  the  wide 
distribution  of  the  English  language  in  all  climates  and 
among  many  races,  there  is  nowhere  to  be  found  a  reput- 
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able  standard  English  prose  :  never  more  than  the  literary 
prose  of  a  given  group  of  writers  or  of  a  particular  writer 
at  any  given  period.  One  may,  if  desired,  write  like  a 
euphuist  of  early  Elizabethan  times,  or  like  a  Civil  War 
pamphleteer,  or  in  the  Defoe  manner,  or  like  an  eighteenth 
century  divine,  or  like  an  early  Victorian  romance-writer, 
or  in  the  style  of  Pater  or  of  Doughty  or  the  leader-writer 
of  the  Egyptian  Gazette.  Conrad  did  no  more  in  fixing 
English  than  Addison  had  done  two  centuries  before  him. 
English  proper  moves  on  with  Fixed  English  reluctantly 
following,  and  Conrad  is  left  merely  as  another  “  personal 
style,”  each  of  which  styles  (many  as  they  are  and  only 
bound  to  each  other  by  the  weakest  of  ties)  is  recog¬ 
nised  as  good  English. 

The  best  English  is  attained  not  by  a  faithful  approxi¬ 
mation  to  a  discovered  and  acknowledged  standard  of 
excellence,  but  by  the  formation  of  a  personal  style  and 
vocabulary  which,  while  avoiding  offence  to  precedent  and 
tradition,  is  fittest  for  the  writer’s  immediate  needs.  This 
is  far  from  being  a  free  pass  to  literary  licence,  as  one 
soon  discovers  :  few  writers  contrive  to  form  their  own 
style  beyond  making  it  a  patchwork  of  the  styles  of  other 
writers.  And  precedent  is  a  very  severe  custodian  to  the 
gate  of  reputation,  and  only  appeased  by  constant  obser¬ 
vation  and  study.  Such  is  the  habit  of  English.  Its 
muddled  origin  must  be  accepted  in  Shakespeare’s 
words  : — 

I  would  not  wish  the  fault  undone  :  the  issue  of  it  being  so  proper. 

But  this  without  disrespect  to  French  and  other  lan¬ 
guages,  each  of  which,  to  air  a  final  commonplace,  is  the 
necessary  and  peculiar  expression  of  the  national  habit  of 
mind.  An  international  language  in  the  present 
nationalistic  civilisation  cannot  hope  to  be  a  very  subtle 
or  personal  vehicle,  and  as  a  literary  language  is  a 
thousand  years  off. 
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MUSTAPHA  KEMAL  AND  THE  NEW 
TURKEY 

By  Dudley  Heathcote 

Of  all  the  many  revolutions  that  have  broken  out  in 
Europe  since  the  days  of  the  Armistice,  few  have  been  as 
striking  or  raised  so  many  points  of  discussion  as  the 
modernisation  of  Turkey.  For  the  Turk  as  a  soldier  we 
have  always  entertained  the  warmest  feeling  of  respect,  as 
we  know  him  to  be  not  only  a  dour  and  determined  fighter, 
but  an  opponent  whose  chivalry  on  the  field  is  not  unlike 
our  own,  yet  allied  to  this  regard  is  a  conviction  that 
nothing  will  ever  dispel  his  innate  apathy,  and  that  the 
man  who  would  consequently  hazard  the  prophecy  that 
Mustapha  Kemal’s  reforms  are  assured  of  success  is  not 
only  extremely  rash  but  unduly  optimistic.  Turkey  has, 
moreover,  broken  away  so  drastically  and  with  such 
rapidity  from  the  past  that  many  are  left  wondering  if  an 
edifice  of  State  erected  under  such  conditions  can  be  any¬ 
thing  but  ephemeral,  while  we  call  to  mind  our  knowledge 
of  evolutionary  forces  and  assert  that  modernisation 
cannot  thus  spring  out  of  one  age  into  another,  but  that  it 
must  rather  move  step  by  step,  feeling  its  way  before  each 
advance,  which  Turkey  apparently  does  not  appear  to  be 
doing.  Now,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Turkish  reformers 
have  entirely  overlooked  the  necessity  of  taking  any  such 
caution  but  that  impelled  by  a  generous  fervour  which 
ignores  every  obstacle  and  holds  compromise  to  be  sympto¬ 
matic  of  weakness;  they  are  deliberately  omitting  entire 
phases  of  normal  evolution  in  their  endeavour  to  restore 
the  glories  of  an  Empire  that  has  long  been  deemed  mori¬ 
bund.  We  are  unable,  however,  to  resist  the  feeling  that, 
rash  as  are  the  innovators  who  are  seekingr  to  blot  out 
whole  pages  of  the  past  with  a  sweep  of  their  pen,  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  the  man  who  has  throughout  been  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  movement  is  compounded  of  so  much  that  is 
great  and  compelling,  that  the  past  is  over,  never  to  return, 
and  that  even  if  inevitable  reaction  should  momentarily 
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overthrow  the  dictatorship  which  he  has  imposed,  the  new 
spirit  that  he  has  fostered  and  the  aspirations  that  he  has 
created  cannot  but  eventually  materialise.  Like  Primo 
de  Rivera’s  experimental  dictatorship  and  Mussolini’s 
Fascist  State,  moreover,  the  Turkish  Nationalist  move¬ 
ment  reflects  the  present-day  tendency  to  substitute  for 
Parliamentarism  a  form  of  Government  whose  appeal  lies 
in  the  vigorous  and  good  governance  of  one  man  or  an 
oligarchy  with  the  one  distinction  that,  whereas  the 
Dictators  of  Spain  and  Italy  have  not  been  compelled  to 
leave  their  Parliaments  with  even  the  semblance  of  power, 
the  Ghazi  has,  by  virtue  of  circumstances  and  the  need  of 
modernising  the  country  on  Western  lines,  which  he  has 
never  ceased  advocating,  been  obliged  to  give  his  Grand 
National  Assembly  at  least  a  nominal  hold  on  executive 
and  legislative  power.  Let  us  now  give  some  account  of  the 
man  who  more  than  any  other  Turk  incarnates  the  new 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  after  considering  the  significance 
of  the  dictatorship  which  he  has  imposed  try  to  estimate 
whether  the  new  and  disconcerting  mixture  “of  the  very 
ancient  and  the  very  modern,  of  tradition  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  spirit,  of  a  return  to  Oriental  origins  and  of  attrac¬ 
tion  towards  the  West,  of  narrow  nationalism  and  aspira¬ 
tions  towards  progress,”  which  is  the  Turkey  of  to-day, 
will  find  its  salvation  in  that  resurgence  of  nationalism  and 
drastic  break  with  the  past  that  are  the  dominating 
tendencies  of  her  present  Government. 

Mustapha  Kemal  was  born  at  Salonika  some  forty-six 
years  ago,  his  father  being  a  retired  civil  servant  who 
had  settled  in  Macedonia  as  a  wood  merchant  and 
exporter.  And,  like  every  Macedonian  around  him,  he 
soon  acquired  a  strong  liking  for  politics  and  an  ardent 
desire  to  enter  public  life.  His  childhood  and  youth  were 
fairly  uneventful,  but  if  he  failed  to  show  any  marked 
ability  in  class,  his  strength  of  character  and  absolute  fear¬ 
lessness  soon  made  him  the  boys’  recognised  leader  in  all 
their  games.  In  this  domain,  at  any  rate,  his  authority  was 
never  challenged  with  impunity  and  rarely  even  ques¬ 
tioned.  On  reaching  military  age  he  joined  the  Army,  but 
proved  utterly  unable  to  steer  clear  of  politics,  his  liberal 
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leanings  beiijg  so  pronounced  that  the  irate  authorities 
ordered  his  arrest  in  1904  and  had  him  conveyed  to  the 
Yildiz  Palace  at  the  instigation  of  Abdtil  Hamid.  His 
subsequent  military  history  was  consequently  not  marked 
by  any  too  rapid  promotion,  but  he  nevertheless  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  passing  into  the  Staff  College.  And,  like  other 
Balkan  officers  of  distinction,  he  was  sent  on  a  visit  to 
various  armies  of  the  West  and  was  for  a  few  months 
attached  to  a  French  staff  for  instruction,  his  undoubted 
military  talent  earning  him  golden  opinions  wherever  he 
went. 

Returning  to  Turkey,  he  was  then  attached  to  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  and  was  posted  as  Military  Attache 
to  various  legations  abroad,  while  he  contrived,  in  spite  of 
his  new  duties,  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  progressive 
movement  at  home.  He  thus  became  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  new  Vatan  secret  society  w’hich  had  been  founded 
at  Damas,  and  also  joined  the  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress  at  Salonika,  while  he  remained  always  in  the 
limelight  as  a  sincere  and  unselfish  patriot  whose  military 
and  organising  talents  were  exceptional  enough  to  make 
even  his  most  flagrant  indiscretions  condonable.  And, 
continuing  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  he 
remained  at  Sofia  until  1914,  when  he  was  immediately 
recalled  and  posted  to  a  division  in  the  Dardanelles. 
How  Mustapha  Kemal  proceeded  to  make  history  by 
taking  a  leading  part  in  the  various  defensive  battles  that 
culminated  in  our  retreat  from  Gallipoli  is  common  know¬ 
ledge.  Less  known,  perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  even  at  that 
time  he  was  chafing  under  the  German  yoke,  and  that  he 
not  only  strongly  censured  the  foolish  manner  in  which 
the  whole  army  organisation  had  been  handed  over  to  the 
German  military  mission,  but  also  had  frequent  acri¬ 
monious  disputes  with  the  German  Headquarter  Staff,  and 
especially  with  General  Falkenhayn  on  the  question  of  the 
Suez  Canal  expedition,  which  culminated  in  his  handing 
over  the  command  of  the  Seventh  Army  and  returning  to 
the  capital.  Here  he  is  seen  criticising  the  Germans  for 
their  conduct  of  the  war  and  even  asking  Prince  Vanid- 
dine,  then  heir-apparent,  to  assume  the  command-in-chief 
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of  the  army.  His  aversion  to  monarchy  and  the  House  of 
Osmanli  dates  probably  from  this  time,  as  Vaniddine,  who 
became  Sultan  soon  afterwards,  displayed  so  lamentable 
an  indifference  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  in  the  various 
conversations  that  he  had  with  Kemal  that  the  latter  left 
the  Imperial  presence  a  convinced  enemy  of  the  House 
that,  as  he  declared,  “  possessed  not  even  a  drop  of  Turkish 
blood  in  their  veins  on  the  female  side.”  (No  Turkish 
woman  has  ever  reigned  as  Sultana  in  an  Imperial  harem.) 
He  was  then  appointed  to  the  Syrian  command  in  1918, 
and  proceeded  to  Naplouse,  where  he  found  an  army  that 
was  not  only  completely  disorganised,  but  so  weakened  by 
war  and  privation  that  there  was  little  likelihood  of  it  ever 
stemming  the  British  advance.  He  accordingly  worked 
might  and  main  to  reorganise  his  troops,  and  had  already 
succeeded  in  restoring  something  of  their  efficiency  when 
he  fell  ill,  and  the  British  began  their  attack  almost  simul¬ 
taneously,  the  Turkish  front  being  broken  so  effectively 
that  retreat  soon  degenerated  into  flight.  Although 
a  very  sick  man,  Kemal  did  everything  that  was  humanly 
possible  to  reorganise  his  panic-stricken  troops,  and  fought 
in  a  series  of  rearguard  actions  that  recall  Ney’s  similar 
heroism  in  the  Russian  campaign.  Then,  when  he  found 
that  further  fighting  was  of  no  avail  and  that  a  disastrous 
peace  was  the  only  alternative,  he  made  a  virtue  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  concentrated  all  his  efforts  into  saving  as  much  of 
the  wreckage  as  was  possible;  the  foresight  that  he  dis¬ 
played  in  accumulating  as  many  guns,  military  stores,  and 
ammunition  at-Aintab  as  possible  undoubtedly  proving 
a  God-send  to  his  country  when  two  years  afterwards  the 
Greek  mandate  in  1919  had  been  followed  by  the  Greek 
invasion  of  Anatolia.  With  the  Armistice  his  life  activities 
began  to  take  a  new  turn.  He  based  his  political  stand¬ 
point  on  Woodrow  Wilson’s  maxims  and  accordingly 
refused  to  agree  to  any  control  being  exercised  by 
Europeans  over  lands  where  his  countrymen  w'ere  in  a 
majority.  He  began  to  agitate  for  the  revision  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  when  this  agreement  had  been 
superseded  by  the  Treaty  of  Sevres  declared  that  he 
would  never  tolerate  European  control  over  Turkish 
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territory,  his  persistent  agitation  ultimately  compelling  the 
Allies  to  sign  a  new  document  in  March,  1922,  in  which 
most  of  his  claims  were  admitted.  His  subsequent 
exploits  in  the  Greek  Turkish  War  and  the  events  that 
led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Caliphate  and  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  Republic  for  a  Monarchy  with  Mustapha  Kemal 
as  President  are  so  well  known  that  I  will  content  myself 
with  saying  that  during  these  stirring  times  he  displayed 
not  only  military  skill  of  a  high  order  and  great  organising 
ability,  but  a  power  of  overawing  opposition  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  prestige  and  tactful  firmness  that  mark  him  out  as 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  this  age. 

This  was  several  years  ago.  Let  us  now  consider  the 
nature  of  the  Government  which  Mustapha  Kemal  has 
imposed  on  the  Turkish  people,  and  try  to  estimate  whether 
the  ideal  of  a  renovated  Turkey  “  that  shall  look  Westward 
in  spirit  and  be  thoroughly  modernised  ”  possesses  any 
chances  of  being  realised. 

No  one  can  visit  Turkey  without  becoming  supremely 
conscious  of  the  generous  and  ardent  fervour  of  patriotism 
that  characterises  the  Nationalist  movement;  and  it  is  this 
passionate  love  for  the  Fatherland  alone  that  has  pro¬ 
vided  Kemal  with  the  instrument  that  was  needed  to 
regenerate  his  country.  It  was  born  in  defeat  and  humilia¬ 
tion,  yet  grew  and  prospered  because  there  were  many 
Turks,  products  of  the  Young  Turk  and  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  movements,  who  refused  to  despair 
or  to  acknowledge  defeat,  and  as  it  held  that  it  would  be 
doing  violence  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Turkish  nation 
if  it  continued  to  tolerate  the  obsolete  institutions  that  had 
so  materially  contributed  to  Turkey’s  undoing  in  the  War, 
so  it  now  broke  ruthlessly  with  tradition  and  proceeded  to 
make  as  drastic  a  sweep  of  Turkish  institutions  as  that 
which  the  F rench  Revolutionaries  had  made  on  the  ancien 
regime  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  there  being  coupled 
with  this  Nationalism  a  outrance  an  equally  fiery  deter¬ 
mination  to  remodel  the  country  on  Western  lines.  Every 
institution,  therefore,  was  subjected  to  a  searching  test,  and 
if  found  incompatible  with  these  two  guiding  principles 
was  ruthlessly  done  away  with.  The  Caliphate  was 
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abolished  and  the  members  of  the  old  Imperial 
dynasty  expelled  from  the  country,  this  institution  being 
held  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  any  real  progress  by 
virtue  of  its  super-secular  prestige  and  the  spirit  of  its 
teaching.  The  Church  was  secularised  and  shorn  of 
all  temporal  power  and  wealth,  while  education  and  justice, 
hitherto  controlled  by  Mahommedan  precept  and  law, 
were  entirely  recast,  the  civil  law  being  now  based 
on  that  of  Switzerland  and  the  penal  code  on  that  of  Italy. 
And  coupled  with  these  drastic  changes  is  a  transformation 
not  only  in  the  body  politic  and  constitution  of  the  country 
but  also  in  the  very  minutest  act  of  daily  life. 

Taking  the  Constitution  first  into  consideration,  the 
form  of  Government  that  has  been  imposed  on  the  Turkish 
people  is  nominally  a  republic,  this  being  the  name  under 
which  Mustapha  Kemal  desires  his  country  to  figure. 
But  this  republic  is  almost  as  far  removed  from  a 
republican  regime  as  it  is  from  the  former  Osmanli 
despotism.  Kemal  is  not  only  President  of  the  State  and 
head  of  the  army,  but  also  the  President  of  the  Assembly, 
his  position  being  consolidated  by  a  convenient  clause  in 
the  Constitution  which  empowers  the  President  to  preside, 
when  occasion  requires,  both  over  the  Cabinet  and  the 
Assembly.  The  right  of  veto  and  that  of  dissolving  Par¬ 
liament  have  doubtless  been  denied  to  him,  but  his  power  is 
no  less  autocratic  for  all  that;  as  the  members  of  the 
Chamber,  if  ostensibly  nominated  and  elected  by  the 
Turkish  people,  are  practically  his  nominees,  while  he 
knows  that  he  can  rely  on  the  ungrudging  support  of  an 
army  that  is  not  only  his  creation,  since  it  is  his  organising 
genius  alone  that  whipped  its  unwieldy  conscripts  into  a 
modern  military  machine,  but  also  the  object  of  his  con¬ 
stant  care  and  attention,  as  he  spends  on  it  every  penny 
that  he  can  spare  out  of  his  depleted  Treasury. 

Consequently,  if  the  Grand  National  Assembly  remains 
the  nominal  repository  of  power,  both  executive  and  legis¬ 
lative,  the  present  Government  of  Turkey  is  merely  a 
thinly  disguised  oligarchy,  there  having  been  no  opposition 
to  the  Ghazi  worth  speaking  of  since  the  Kurdish  revolt 
caused  Kemal  to  announce  in  the  House  that  no  other  party 
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would  in  future  be  tolerated  as  long  as  the  Republic  rested 
on  no  surer  foundations,  while  certain  Tranquillity  Laws 
and  Itinerant  Tribunals  effectively  ensure  that  every 
Kemalist  edict  is  strictly  enforced  and  carried  out. 

But  Kemal’s  reforms  embrace  every  phase  of  national 
life,  and  include  not  only  the  way  of  living  and  status  of 
woman,  the  development  of  Turkey’s  resources,  the 
modernisation  of  her  administration,  road  and  rail  trans¬ 
port,  industries  and  agriculture,  and  the  improving  of 
her  urban  and  rural  conditions,  but  even  the  most  minute 
detail  of  daily  life,  every  effort  being  made  to  make  the 
Turkish  nation  conform  to  even  the  most  drab  and 
unattractive  of  Western  ways  of  living. 

Taking  first  the  question  of  woman,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Kemalists  are  determined  that  she  shall  emancipate  her¬ 
self  completely  not  only  in  mind  but  even  outwardly  from 
every  vestige  and  symbol  of  the  tradition  that  w’e  are  wont 
to  associate  with  the  East.  She  wears  neither  veil  nor 
harem  skirt,  possesses  the  same  civic  rights  as  man,  and, 
being  no  longer  confined  to  the  home  or  forced  to  share 
her  husband  with  other  women,  has  been  so  encouraged  to 
live  her  own  life  and  to  have  her  own  pursuits  that  in  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  larger  towns  she  is  rapidly  emulating 
some  of  the  more  advanced  of  her  Western  sisters,  not  only 
in  the  free  unconventionality  of  her  morals  but  in  the 
variety  of  her  intellectual  and  social  assets  and  the  exiguity 
of  her  dresses. 

But  if  many  Turkish  town  women  cannot  thus  have 
enough  of  liberty  now  that  they  have  tasted  of  it,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  country  women  of  Anatolia  generally 
speaking.  And  judging  from  what  I  saw  in  such  towns 
as  Kerrasund  and  Trebizond  or  those  more  inland,  I  would 
say  that,  while  outward  conformity  with  Kemal’s  recent 
prohibition  of  the  veil  (hitherto  it  had  not  been  absolutely 
forbidden)  and  harem  skirt  will  doubtless  be  created  by 
means  of  the  far-spread  atmosphere  of  fear  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Independence  Tribunal  invariably  produces  as  it 
passes  from  district  to  district,  enforcing  obedience  or 
punishing  those  breaking  the  law,  the  great  majority  of 
the  women  living  in  these  backwaters  are  strongly 
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opposed  on  religious  and  traditional  grounds  to  the  innova¬ 
tions  that  are  being  forced  upon  them,  and  equally  resolved 
to  revert  to  the  ways  of  their  fathers  if  occasion  should 
arise.  Even  at  Angora,  where  the  Ghazi’s  influence  and 
authority  are  so  paramount  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  measure  of  acceptance  which 
the  average  Anatolian  is  offering  to  the  new  regime,  I  have 
seen  sullen  resentment  on  the  faces  of  many  Turkish 
women  as  they  realised  what  was  being  expected  of  them. 

Turning  now  to  the  development  of  the  country’s 
resources,  one  of  the  principal  problems  which  Mustapha 
Kemal  has  applied  himself  to  solve  is  how  best  to  convert 
Turkey  into  an  agricultural  nation.  Various  schools 
have  been  opened  for  the  training  of  agricultural  engineers 
and  mechanics  to  meet  the  growing  demand  that  there  is 
for  their  services,  while  an  intense  reforestation  propaganda 
has  been  set  into  action  with  the  view  of  making  the 
villager  realise  the  enormous  value  of  forest  reserves. 
Kemal  himself  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  scheme.  He 
has  reduced  the  agricultural  tithe,  which  hitherto  absorbed 
over  13  per  cent,  of  the  farmer’s  total  output,  to  about 
10  per  cent.,  and  that  only  on  that  part  of  his  crop  which 
he  intends  to  sell  in  the  central  markets,  while  agricultural 
banks  have  been  founded  to  help  the  young  farmer  to  buy 
his  seeds  and  machinery.  The  Ghazi’s  model  farm,  which 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  when  it  was  originally 
started,  is  now  not  only  a  paying  concern,  but  it  is  serving 
as  a  model  for  other  similar  establishments  in  the  country. 
New  tractors  and  agricultural  machinery  of  the  latest  types 
are  being  constantly  imported  and  then  distributed  as  soon 
as  the  men  working  them  reach  a  certain  proficiency,  while 
the  extensive  nurseries  of  pine  and  fruit  trees  which 
Kemal  has  had  planted  on  one  side  of  his  villa  outside 
Angora  have  inspired  other  Turks  to  follow  his  example. 
Equally  significant,  moreover,  are  the  special  efforts  which 
have  been  made  to  introduce  sugar  beets  in  Anatolia,  for 
not  only  at  Ushak  but  at  Alpoullou,  near  Adrianople, 
special  agricultural  enterprises  have  been  founded  to 
promote  that  industry,  the  Government  subscribing 
50  per  cent,  of  the  authorised  capital  of  these  companies. 
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and  also  supplementing  this  direct  expenditure  by  remit¬ 
ting  all  agricultural  taxes  on  agricultural  machinery,  farm 
implements  and  gasoline.  But  Kemal  has  not  forgotten 
the  claims  of  industry,  and  has  sought  to  further  its 
interests  in  every  possible  direction.  Banks  are  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  advances  to  any  entrepreneur  who  is  con¬ 
templating  the  enlargement  of  his  factories ;  while,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  more  recent  legislation,  grants  of  tax-free 
Government  land  are  being  made  to  any  man  proposing 
to  found  a  factory  and  also  exemption  of  any  Custom  due 
for  importing  raw  materials  not  obtainable  in  Turkey.  So 
far  insufficient  use  has  been  made  of  the  facilities  that 
have  been  provided  except  at  Selefken  and  in  the  Adana 
district,  where  cotton  mills  have  been  established  employ¬ 
ing  over  9,000  spindles.  Cotton  is  consequently  a  hopeful 
asset,  though  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  see  whether  it  is  ever 
likely  to  become  an  important  factor  of  wealth. 

Another  vital  problem  which  the  Ghazi  is  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  tackle  is  the  question  of  transport,  not  only  by  road 
but  by  rail,  both  being  notoriously  inadequate.  But 
though  innumerable  plans  have  been  drawn  up  for  con¬ 
structing  new  roads  and  improving  the  death  traps  that 
masquerade  as  such,  the  greater  part  of  these  enterprises 
have  been  held  up  for  want  of  money  except  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  capital  where  two  or  three  very  good 
routes  have  been  built  connecting  the  Old  and  New  Town 
with  Tchankaya,  the  Embassy  Quarter.  The  Anatolian 
railway  service  is  almost  equally  inadequate,  and  for  years 
has  only  comprised  the  main  line  that  runs  from  Haidar 
Pasha  to  Angora,  and  one  or  two  shorter  lines  on  the 
coast,  though  it  appeared  likely  at  one  time  that  further 
branch  lines  would  be  opened  by  the  Americans,  who 
after  the  Armistice  had  assumed  the  position  of  techni¬ 
cal  advisers  to  the  new  Republic.  For  nine  months  the 
country  waited  in  lively  expectation  for  the  fulfilment  of 
the  grandiose  commercial  undertakings  of  which  the 
Chester  Convention  had  been  but  a  feature,  only  to  find 
that  the  construction  of  the  3,000  kilometres  of  railway  that 
they  had  been  promised,  and  the  exploitation  of  the  mines 
that  were  to  treble  the  national  wealth,  were  not  to 
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materialise.  The  concession  which  had  been  granted  to 
the  American  group  was  accordingly  withdrawn  and  the 
plan  shelved  until  last  year,  when  Mustapha  Kemal  had 
acquired  sufficient  capital  to  carry  through  part  of  the 
original  programme.  And  for  a  year  or  more  Turkish 
labour  and  Turkish  enterprise  and  skill  have  been  steadily 
constructing  a  line  from  the  capital  to  Sivas  and  Sam- 
soun  that  when  completed  will  not  only  tap  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  Cilicia  and  Anatolia,  but  will  open  up 
certain  mineral  producing  districts  whose  development  has 
been  hopelessly  retarded  by  lack  of  transport.  So  far 
about  half  the  line  is  completed. 

Of  the  many  other  reforms  which  Mustapha  Kemal  has 
made  in  the  new  Turkey  I  am  compelled  for  want  of 
space  to  make  only  a  brief  mention.  New  universities, 
schools  and  colleges  have  been  opened  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  army  reorganised  and  converted  into  a 
most  efficient  and  well-disciplined  force,  while  the  Turk 
has  been  restored  to  his  self-esteem  by  a  series  of  measures 
that  have  taken  away  all  extra  territorial  privileges 
and  immunities  from  the  foreigner,  and  substituted 
the  ideal  of  Pan-Turkism  for  the  older  one  of  Pan- 
Islamism.  Many  difficulties  continue,  however,  to  con¬ 
front  the  Dictator  and  the  devoted  band  of  fervent 
Nationalists  who  draw  their  inspiration  from  his  leader¬ 
ship,  and  vast  overshadowing  possibilities  of  reaction 
obscure  the  horizon  to-day  as  yesterday.  It  is  certain  that 
large  numbers  of  Anatolians  are  resolutely  opposed  to  a 
form  of  government  that  is  the  very  negation  of  their 
most  traditional  beliefs,  and  that  the  Ghazi  is  equally 
handicapped  by  the  strong  national  feeling  that  he  has 
so  successfully  called  into  being.  Most  Turks  are  agreed 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  restore  and  reorganise 
their  country  without  foreign  help,  yet  they  continue  to 
hamper  so  effectively  their  appeals  for  advice  and  financial 
backing  by  the  arbitrary  limits  and  restrictions  that  they 
impose  on  the  foreign  lender,  that  it  is  natural  he  shows 
no  great  desire  to  lend  them  his  money. 

All  coastal  shipping,  for  instance,  has  now  to  be  carried 
out  by  T urkish  ships,  while  every  foreign  business  is  com- 
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pelled  to  employ  as  many  Moslems  as  Europeans,  the 
majority  of  the  Turkish  employees  being  so  inefficient  that, 
as  the  Ionian  Bank  declared  when  requested  to  obey 
the  decree,  any  such  increase  in  Moslems  meant  employ¬ 
ing  useless  individuals  in  excess  of  requirements. 

Laudable  as  is,  therefore,  the  desire  of  the  Turkish 
nation  to  become  self-sufficient,  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe; 
while  they  cannot  expect  to  receive  foreign  loans  unless 
they  offer  satisfactory  guarantees  in  return.  The  need 
for  capital,  however,  is  so  insistent,  and  Mustapha 
Kemal  himself  is  so  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  borrow¬ 
ing  from  abroad  for  carrying  out  his  programme  of 
modernisation,  balancing  the  Budget,  and  exploiting  his 
country’s  immense  resources,  that  I  am  convinced  the 
present  vexatious  restrictions  will  soon  come  to  an  end. 

The  conclusion  with  which  I  would  close  the  present 
brief  account  is  that  Kemal  has  established  a  species  of 
republican  oligarchy  that  may,  if  he  is  spared  to  his 
country,  bring  Turkey  within  appreciable  distance  of  the 
ideal  that  her  President  has  set  out  to  accomplish.  A  man 
of  indomitable  will  and  energy,  whose  abundance  of  vital 
force  is  such  that  no  excess  appears  to  mar  or  lessen  his 
capacity,  Mustapha  Kemal  is  the  living  incarnation  of 
the  new  Turkey,  and  a  leader  of  men  in  whom  that  close 
connection  between  vigour  of  action  and  energy  of  speech, 
which  so  many  men  hold  to  be  never  found  together, 
obtains  its  most  splendid  illustration.  Enormous  as 
are  the  difficulties  that  he  still  has  to  overcome — and 
no  statesman  has  more  tremendous  problems  of  recon¬ 
struction  to  solve — I  am  confident  that  the  resurgence  of 
Near  Eastern  nationalism  that  has  marked  his  regime  will 
not  only  restore  a  certain  measure  of  Turkey’s  former 
greatness,  but  materially  affect  our  conception  of  the  East, 
if  only  the  Kemalists  succeed  in  wiping  out  the  terrible 
scourge  that  is  draining  the  life  blood  of  the  nation.  If, 
therefore,  venereal  disease  is  overcome  and  employment 
is  incidentally  found  for  the  thousands  of  Turkish 
refugees,  whom  the  end  of  the  Greek  War  brought  back  as 
strangers  to  their  own  land,  I  see  no  reason  to  despair 
of  Turkey’s  ultimate  restoration. 


DIVORCE  AND  NULLITY 


By  E.  S.  P.  Haynes 

In  December,  1906,  The  Fortnightly  Review  published 
an  article  by  me  urging  divorce  law  reform  on  grounds 
which  were  approved  by  the  Majority  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  six  years  later  and  embodied  in  a  Bill  which 
has  since  been  passed  by  the  House  of  Lords  and  rejected 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  In  those  days  I  constantly 
emphasised  the  rather  uncertain  state  of  marriage  due  to 
the  facilities  for  ecclesiastical  annulment;  but  my  remarks 
on  that  subject  were  consistently  ignored  by  ecclesiastical 
opponents.  The  recent  discussion  of  the  annulment  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough’s  marriage  to  Miss  Vanderbilt  has 
resulted  in  a  general  condemnation  of  the  Catholic  system 
best  summarised  in  a  pithy  letter  from  Mr.  G.  R.  Y.  Rad- 
cliffe  in  The  Times  of  November  26th  last.  He  pointed 
out  that  marriage  might  be  annulled  in  defiance  of  facts 
and  the  conduct  of  the  parties  on  account  of  minor  impedi¬ 
ments  for  which  a  dispensation  could  be  obtained.  We 
are,  of  course,  told  by  the  Church  that  decrees  of  nullity 
are  granted  very  rarely  either  to  the  rich  or  the  poor;  but 
that  is  only  the  excuse  of  Midshipman  Easy’s  nurse  about 
the  unlawful  infant  being  a  “  little  one.” 

There  is,  however,  something  to  be  said  for  the  legal 
fiction  of  indissoluble  marriage  so  long  as  the  grounds  are 
just  and  certain.  It  has  at  least  the  merit  of  not  legalising 
a  state  of  things  that  may  nowadays  almost  be  called 
promiscuity,  though  we  must  not  forget  the  protest  of 
Pope  Benedict  XIV  in  1741  against  such  cases  as  that  of 
a  woman  marrying  four  husbands  under  the  nullity  system. 
The  Catholic  Church  regards  concubinage  more  leniently 
than  civil  divorce,  and  is  supported  in  this  view  by  so  pagan 
and  modern  a  writer  as  Remy  de  Gourmont  in  the  interests 
of  the  family  unit.  The  Church  has  also  established  a 
system  knowm  as  “  Sponsalia,”  which  is  a  solemn  agfree- 
ment  to  marry  determinable  for  good  reasons.  This  is 
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surely  an  improvement  on  the  English  Common  Law, 
under  which  a  woman  of  intermittently  unsound  mind  can 
sue  the  man  for  damages  even  when  the  fact  has  been  con¬ 
cealed  from  him ! 

The  legitimacy  of  children  after  the  annulment  seems  to 
shock  the  Protestant  mind ;  but  surely  this  is  not  illogical 
or  unreasonable  when  one  of  the  parties  has  contracted  a 
marriage  in  good  faith.  An  ecclesiastical  officer  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  Church,  as  our 
King’s  Proctor  is  supposed  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  State,  in  the  matter  of  perjury  or  collusion;  but  one 
has  seldom  heard  much  of  his  activities.  Still  his  exist¬ 
ence  is  some,  guarantee  against  the  ecclesiastical  proceed¬ 
ings  being  farcical  or  corrupt. 

I  gave  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  as  to 
what  happened  in  Catholic  countries  where  there  was  no 
divorce.  In  some  of  these  countries  the  civil  law  sanctions 
the  annulment  of  marriage  on  ecclesiastical  grounds;  but 
in  cases  where  it  does  not,  divorce  is  effected  by  change  of 
nationality  or  domicil,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Fiume  decrees 
for  Italians  in  1922,  by  the  migration  of  Austrians  to 
Hungary  before  1914,  or  of  Canadians  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  dissolution  in  Russia  of  Ferrer’s 
first  marriage  is  another  example,  though  in  his  case  the 
dissolution  was  not  recognised  in  Spain.  No  doubt  a  pious 
Catholic  would  supplement  a  civil  divorce  by  a  decree  of 
nullity  wherever  possible. 

The  Secretary  to  the  Commissioners  told  me  that  my 
evidence  had  specially  interested  the  signatories  to  the 
Minority  Report,  and  in  any  case  they  joined  in  a  unani¬ 
mous  recommendation  of  additional  grounds  for  the  annul¬ 
ment  of  marriage  in  England  and  Wales.  The  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commissioners  on  this  subject  are  that 
a  party  to  marriage  should  be  entitled  to  petition  for  a 
declaration  of  nullity  : — 

I.  When  the  other  party,  though  of  sufficient  under¬ 
standing  to  consent  to  a  marriage,  is  at  the  time  of  the 
marriage  either  of  unsound  mind  in  other  respects,  or  in  a 
state  of  incipient  mental  unsoundness  which  becomes 
definite  within  six  months  after  marriage,  and  the  first 
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party  is  at  the  time  of  the  marriage  ignorant  of  the  defect, 
provided  that : — 

(a)  The  suit  is  instituted  within  a  year  of  the  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  marriage ; 

(^)  There  has  been  no  marital  intercourse  after 
discovery  of  the  defect. 

2.  Where  the  other  party  is  at  the  time  of  marriage 
subject  to  epilepsy  or  to  recurrent  insanity,  and  such  fact 
is  concealed  by  such  party  or  his  or  her  parents  or  either 
of  them,  or  anyone  who  has  control  over  such  party,  and  is- 
aware  of  the  intended  marriage,  from  the  first  party,  who 
remains  ignorant  of  the  fact  at  the  time  of  the  marriage; 
with  similar  limitations  to  the  suit  as  in  the  previous  case. 

3.  Where  one  of  the  parties  at  the  time  of  the  marriage 
is  suffering  from  a  venereal  disease  in  a  communicable 
form,  and  the  fact  is  not  disclosed  by  the  party,  or,  if  they 
know  of  it,  by  his  or  her  parents,  or  either  of  them,  or 
anyone  who  has  control  over  the  party  and  is  aware  of  the 
intended  marriage  to  the  other  party  who  remains  ignorant 
of  the  fact  at  the  time ;  with  similar  limitations  to  the  suit 
as  in  the  previous  case. 

4.  Where  a  woman  is  found  to  be  pregnant  at  the  time  of 
marriage,  her  condition  being  due  to  intercourse  with  some 
man  other  than  her  husband,  and  such  condition  is  un¬ 
disclosed  by  her  to  her  husband,  who  is  ignorant  of  the 
fact  at  the  time  of  marriage;  with  similar  limitations  to 
the  suit  as  in  the  previous  cases. 

5.  Where  there  has  been  wilful  refusal,  without  reason¬ 
able  cause  on  the  part  of  the  other  party,  to  permit  inter¬ 
course,  and  where  there  has,  in  fact,  been  no  intercourse. 

It  is  scandalous  that  these  recommendations  were  not 
embodied  in  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1923,  for  they 
represent  the  most  creditable  effort  of  the  Neo-Catholic 
party  to  alleviate  the  hardships  and  injustice  of  the  present 
law.  It  is  also  scandalous  that  any  petitioner  in  a  divorce 
suit  should  have  the  power  of  choosing  permanent 
separation  instead  of  divorce  as  a  remedy.  In  other 
countries  permanent  separation  is  justly  condemned  as 
being  against  public  policy,  and  separation  usually  matures 
after,  say,  two  or  three  years  into  divorce.  Sturdy  cham- 
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pions  of  permanent  separation  have  no  right  to  condemn 
the  annulment  of  marriage,  for  both  remedies  are  comple¬ 
mentary  to  each  other,  and  are  ecclesiastical  in  origin. 
It  is  fashionable  in  these  days  to  make  pharisaical  remarks 
about  American  legislation  bringing  law  into  contempt,  and 
also  about  the  laxity  of  American  divorce;  but  I  am  sure 
that  all  English  lawyers  who  have,  like  myself,  been 
acquainted  with  our  own  divorce  law  and  all  its  ramifica¬ 
tions  for  twenty-five  years,  must  agree  that  our  laws  of 
marriage  and  divorce  have  brought  not  only  the  law  but 
also  the  House  of  Commons  into  gross  disrepute.  This 
is  not  only  galling  to  the  Bench  and  to  both  branches  of 
the  legal  profession,  but  particularly  dangerous  at  a  time 
when  Communists  and  others  are  making  every  possible 
effort  to  overthrow  Parliamentary  government  and  to  substi¬ 
tute  a  Bolshevik  despotism.  Moreover  the  present  system 
of  divorce  affronts  the  moral  sense  of  laymen  as  well  as 
of  lawyers,  and  promotes  immorality  in  every  sense  of  the 
word. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BROADMOOR 


By  Sydney  A.  Moseley 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  Broadmoor  arouses  a  good 
deal  of  natural  wonder  and  morbid  curiosity. 

The  latter  is  satiated  somewhat  by  the  florid  and  flam¬ 
boyant  items  of  intelligence  that  find  their  way  to  the 
popular  Press  from  time  to  time;  but  the  desire  for  a  plain 
account  of  life  at  Broadmoor  has  so  far  remained  unful¬ 
filled,  for  the  good  reason  that  the  authorities  do  not  deem 
it  either  needful  or  in  good  taste  that  the  asylum  should 
be  “  written  up.”  Such  official  reserve  may  perhaps  be 
overdone.  It  encourages  widespread  rumours  of  a  dis¬ 
quieting  kind,  and  gives  full  reign  to  the  tongues  of  the 
malicious  mischief-maker.  “  Broadmoor  is  a  hotel — a 
lounge  for  murderous  malingerers.”  Besides,  when  all  is 
said  the  fact  remains  that  Broadmoor  is  an  institution  for 
which  the  public  pays;  and  is  it  so  unnatural  that  a  place 
which  holds  the  central  figures  of  so  many  notorious 
criminal  episodes  should  arouse  widespread  interest  ? 

What  are  these  men  doing?  Is  it  true  that  some  there 
are  sane  men  ?  Are  they  treated  as  criminals  ?  Can  it  be 
that  they  have  such  a  fine  time  ?  Is  it  a  Dante’s  Inferno 
or - 

These  and  scores  of  similar  questions  have  often  been 
asked  me  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
and  my  object  in  seeking  permission  to  go  and  see  for 
myself  was  in  order  to  obtain  some  general  idea  of  the 
actual  state  of  affairs.  This  proposed  mission  was  con¬ 
sidered  and  finally  approved  by  the  Home  Office  and  the 
Medical  Superintendent  at  Broadmoor.  Let  me,  then,  lift 
the  veil,  first  of  all  explaining  that  so  deep  and  crowded 
were  my  impressions  after  my  initial  visit  that  I  found  it 
necessary  to  go  again — this  time  by  the  thoughtful  invi¬ 
tation  of  the  Medical  Superintendent.  For  five  and  a 
half  hours  immediately  following  this  second  visit  I  wrote 
page  after  page  of  the  briefest  outline  of  what  I  had  seen 
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and  heard !  The  points  came  in  what  order  they  chose ; 
it  was  a  new  experience  for  me  in  my  work,  which  had 
taught  me  to  remain  detached  and  unmoved.  Not  so  after 
Broadmoor;  and  if  this  narrative  appears  to  be  discursive 
I  crave  the  indulgence  of  my  readers.  The  most  I  can 
hope  to  give  is  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  great  institution. 

The  approach  to  Broadmoor  is  of  the  pleasantest.  You 
first  take  train  to  Wellington  College  Station,  taking  good 
care  to  avoid  the  slow  and  tedious  direct  journey  from 
Waterloo  and  going  instead  by  fast  train  from  St.  Pancras 
to  Reading,  which  is  a  station  or  two  beyond  your  destina¬ 
tion.  A  drive  by  car  up  the  Crowthorne  Hill,  with  its 
beautiful  wooded  surroundings,  and  you  find,  towering  on 
the  summit,  the  red-bricked  walls  of  the  asylum.  There 
is  in  charge  to-day,  as  Medical  Superintendent,  Dr.  H.  P. 
Foulerton,  who  succeeded  to  the  position  recently.  Such 
is  the  reward  of  long  public  service  that  the  passing  of 
Dr.  Sullivan,  the  former  medical  superintendent,  occurred 
with  scarce  a  mention  in  the  public  Press;  my  own  know¬ 
ledge  of  it  came  through  a  letter  from  his  successor  after 
my  first  visit.  Dr.  Sullivan,  however,  had  been  in  ill- 
health  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  actual  work  of  the 
institution  devolved  on  his  deputy.  Dr.  Foulerton,  whose 
succession  came  as  a  matter  of  course.  Thus  he  carries 
on  as  before,  but  with  an  enhanced  status.  Theoretically, 
the  asylum  is  administered  by  a  local  board  of  supervisors, 
but  actually  the  work  and  responsibility  fall  on  the  Medical 
Superintendent. 

The  system  under  which  Broadmoor  is  maintained  was 
summed  up  in  a  sentence  by  the  doctor :  “  We  are  run  on 
the  lines  of  the  ordinary  county  asylums,  except  that  we 
go  to  great  pains  to  classify  patients  according  to  their 
mental  conditions.” 

Of  course,  one  could  go  on  classifying  and  classifying, 
which  I  believe  is  the  panacea  of  the  modern  sociologists 
who,  perhaps  rightly,  leave  the  matter  of  finance  to  the 
accountant !  At  Broadmoor,  as  in  most  of  our  prisons, 
the  system  is  cut  according  to  the  circumstances.  There 
are  actually  seven  blocks,  or  wings,  and  patients  are 
classified  accordingly.  Each  block  has  three  wards,  or 
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floors,  so  that  a  further  but  more  restricted  attempt  at 
classification  is  possible.  There  are  from  twenty  to 
thirty-two  patients  in  each  ward,  the  total  number  of 
inmates  to-day  at  Broadmoor  being  568  males  and  194 
females,  out  of  a  possible  total  of  791.  Thus  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  only  fourteen  below  its  full  capacity. 

In  order  to  observe  the  most  acute  contrast  in  the 
demeanour  of  patients  I  paid  a  visit  first  to  Block  6  and 
then  across  the  grounds  to  Block  i.  The  first  is  the 
refractory  block.  The  second  holds  the  best-behaved 
patients.  Both  pictures  were  of  absorbing  interest. 

To  take  the  darker  shade  first.  The  appearance  of  the 
refractory  block  is  bare  compared  with  what  has  ironically 
become  known  as  the  “gentleman’s  block.”  The  rooms 
are  a  little  larger  than  ordinary  prison  cells,  but  brighter 
and  lighter,  with  long  windows  barred  from  the  outside. 
Warmth  is  generated  from  pipes,  but  the  rooms  are 
neither  so  warm  nor  so  stuffy  as  are  so  many  of  our  prison 
cells.  On  the  ground-floor  ward  one  sees  the  more  sombre 
side  of  the  wing.  Here  is  a  long  row  of  rooms  where  the 
epileptic  or  dangerous  patient  is  kept  under  lock  and  key. 
Each  such  patient  has  a  double  set  of  mattresses,  and 
beyond  this  the  rooms  are  bare.  This  is  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  reasons  of  precaution.  It  must  not  be  thought, 
however,  that  even  this,  the  most  dismal  part  of  Broad¬ 
moor,  represents  a  miniature  picture  of  Hades.  The 
patients  are  quiet — pathetically  quiet — and  a  good  many 
of  them,  sent  here  for  misbehaviour,  soon  learn  the  error 
of  their  ways  and  give  no  further  trouble.  A  majority 
are  permitted  such  freedom  as  the  use  of  the  common- 
room,  but  are  not  allowed  the  privilege  of  undressing 
inside  their  rooms,  as  the  patients  of  the  other  blocks  are, 
but  must  undress  in  the  corridor,  facing  their  rooms,  their 
clothes  being  deposited  in  a  square  cabinet  of  polished 
wood.  Their  bedding  consists  of  double  mattresses 
placed  on  the  floor,  and  a  blanket,  whereas  in  other  blocks 
there  are  bedsteads,  some  low  and  some  of  ordinary 
height,  of  wood  or  iron,  small  square  tables,  cubby-holes, 
and  various  odds  and  ends  sent  by  friends  or  purchased 
by  the  patients  themselves. 
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The  picture  of  some  of  the  men,  locked  in  their  little 
rooms,  is  the  most  poignant  imaginable.  There  was  a 
coal-black  boy  from  the  Gold  Coast  whom  they  called 
Sam,  a  Birmingham  man  who  declared  that  he  was  being 
“  forcibly  detained,”  although  he  had  committed  no 
capital  offence.  “  I  was  given  seven  years,”  he  told  me, 
“  and  if  I  had  been  kept  in  prison  instead  of  their  sending 
me  here  I  should  have  been  released  already,  because  I 
have  served  well  over  six  years.”  To  my  subsequent 
surprise  I  discovered  that  this  statement  represented  the 
facts,  although  I  was  informed  that  it  so  happened  the 
authorities  intended  transferring  him  at  the  expiration  of 
his  sentence  to  the  county  asylum  in  Birmingham.  Where 
apparently  this  man  felt  he  had  a  real  grievance  was  in 
the  fact  that  at  Broadmoor  they  do  not  make  remissions  of 
any  part  of  sentences  for  good  conduct  as  they  do  in 
prison. 

In  only  one  instance  was  I  warned  by  my  guide  not  to 
approach  too  near  the  patient.  “  The  man  has  a  mania 
for  hanging  on  to  those  who  get  near  to  him,”  I  was  told, 
but  the  wretched  man  looked  so  wan  that  I  imagined  it 
would  be  no  difficult  task  to  release  oneself  in  an  emer¬ 
gency.  There  were  other  pictures  of  a  like  nature.  The 
taciturn  patient  whom  nothing  would  draw  out,  and  the  gar¬ 
rulous  patient  whose  chief  complaint  is  that  his  petitions  are 
always  intercepted.  Alas  !  these  petitions  with  their  naive 
and  heartrending  appeal  and  often  extraordinary  charges 
tell  their  own  story,  although  I  was  definitely  informed  that 
in  every  case  the  petitions  are  formally  sent  on  to  the  Home 
Secretary. 

Between  this  block  and  No.  i  are  the  chapel,  the  in¬ 
firmary,  and  five  other  blocks.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
refractory,  each  block  has  three  floors  on  which  there  is  a 
line  of  rooms  on  one  side  of  the  corridor  only. 

The  common-room  and  dining-room  are  furnished  and 
fitted  according  to  the  status  of  the  block.  Very  interest¬ 
ing  was  the  infirmary  ward,  which  contains  many  old  men 
whose  names  are  associated  with  some  sensational  episodes 
in  the  dim  Victorian  era.  They  sat  up  in  bed,  or  rested 
in  invalid  chairs,  reading  from  newspapers  or  pictorial 
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weeklies,  discussing  the  events  of  the  day.  The  world 
has  changed  a  good  deal  since  the  majority  of  these  infirm 
men  had  their  freedom,  and  it  is  stated  that  some  of  them 
express  no  desire  at  all  to  renew  their  association  with 
what  has  become  to  them  a  mad,  bad,  and  whirling  world. 
While  we  were  inspecting  this  ward  I  could  see  through 
the  window  some  of  the  patients  exercising  in  the  pleasant 
grounds.  Many  were  attracted  by  the  presence  of  a 
visitor  and  came  to  the  window,  peering  in  at  us  with 
strange,  expressionless  faces.  Others,  hands  in  pockets 
and  with  bowed  heads,  ambled  past,  not  heeding  a  group 
of  inmates  who  played  a  sort  of  baseball  game  in  which 
the  trees  were  used  as  the  bases. 

Patients  in  the  asylum  always  present  unkempt  figures 
because  of  the  shaving  difficulties.  Their  long  growth  of 
hair  makes  them  appear  older  than  they  actually  are,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  some  of  those  whom  I  took 
to  be  old  were  really,  comparatively  speaking,  young  men. 
In  our  prisons,  and  lately  in  the  Army,  the  use  of  the  safety 
razor  is  now  in  vogue.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  extend 
such  a  benefit  to  our  asylums  ?  At  any  rate,  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  difficulty  was  got  over  in  some  way  or  other 
in  the  “gentleman’s  block.”  It  is  around  this  parti¬ 
cular  wing  of  Broadmoor  that  a  good  many  of  the  rumours 

fly- 

“  Is  this  the  hotel  ”  I  could  not  refrain  from  asking  the 
doctor  as  we  entered.  He  appeared  to  appreciate  the  gibe. 
Although  its  outward  appearance  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  blocks,  its  surroundings  inside  are  very  different. 
Carpeted  and  well  heated,  there  was  none  of  the  bareness 
that  was  apparent  in  the  refractory  block.  Pictures  hung 
on  the  walls,  patients  sat  in  easy  chairs  quietly  reading,  for 
all  the  world  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  homes.  The 
reader  may  ask  :  Why  such  comfort  ?  And  it  is  necessary 
here  to  offer  a  few  vital  points  which  will  explain  this 
mystery  of  comparative  luxury.  Ask  yourself  first :  Why- 
should  it  be  otherwise?  However  ghastly  the  crimes 
committed  by  some  of  these  men,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
jury’s  verdict,  “  Guilty,  but  Insane,”  is  tantamount  to  an 
acquittal.  The  precaution  of  detaining  the  patient 
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“  During  His  Majesty’s  Pleasure  ”  is  undoubtedly  in  the 
patient’s  interest  as  well  as  in  the  country’s. 

But  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  these  men  are 
not  regarded  as  felons  at  all  but  as  patients.  Similarly, 
the  “  criminal  asylum  ”  is  in  actual  practice  a  mental 
hospital.  Therefore,  every  indulgence  is  permitted  the 
inmates  consistent  with  their  mental  state.  They  are,  in 
fact,  not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  exercise  them¬ 
selves  in  interesting  mental  and  physical  pursuits.  Out¬ 
door  games  are  indulged  in  whenever  the  weather  permits. 
Quoits,  cricket,  tennis,  and  baseball  are  favourite  forms 
of  recreation,  while  billiards,  chess,  and  all  sorts  of  card 
games  are  among  the  most  popular  indoor  pastimes. 
Crosswords,  too !  Among  the  many  pursuits  that  help  to 
make  this  living  death  tolerable,  the  latest  craze  takes 
foremost  place.  It  bids  fair  to  oust  the  record  held  until 
recently  for  successes  achieved  during  the  acrostic  craze, 
when  one  of  the  “  veterans  ”  beat  the  staff  in  a  competition. 
Literary  efforts  are  numerous.  Article  writing,  novels, 
short  stories,  reminiscences,  while  away  many  a  weary 
evening.  One  recalls  the  brilliant  contribution — was  it 
to  the  “New  English  Dictionary”? — which,  to  the  sur¬ 
prise  of  the  editor,  was  found  to  emanate  from  Broadmoor. 
Quite  a  number  paint.  Thus,  night-time,  which  one  would 
imagine  presents  the  most  difficult  period  for  both  patients 
and  their  supervisors,  is  whiled  away  in  more  or  less 
tranquillity. 

Much  has  been  made  by  those  not  in  possession  of  the 
facts  of  the  “  luxurious  meals  ”  served  to  “  favoured  ” 
patients.  The  fact  is  the  institution  provides  a  fairly 
stable  meal  to  all  patients  alike,  but  no  objection  at  all 
is  made,  for  any  inmate  who  can  afford  it,  to  pur¬ 
chasing  through  the  institution  any  kind  of  food  he  may 
desire.  So  that  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  patients  are 
no  more  worse  off,  so  far  as  meals  are  concerned,  than  they 
would  be  in  the  outside  world,  with  the  exception,  need¬ 
less  to  add,  of  alcoholic  liquor.  At  first  thought  this 
might  seem  to  be  an  unusual  privilege  and  one  that  might 
be  said  to  approach  the  pampering  degree  to  which  criti¬ 
cism  is  sometimes  directed.  After  all,  it  may  be  said. 
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these  men  are  criminals.  But  the  answer  again  is :  That 
is  not  so.  These  men  are  mental  patients. 

Then  does  it  seem  fair  to  less  fortunate  inmates  that 
this  inequality  of  fortune  should  extend  to  such  surround¬ 
ings.?  Is  it  not  rather  hard  on  the  poor  patient?  I  put 
the  point  to  the  Medical  Superintendent.  “  Not  at  all,” 
was  the  reply;  “there  is  no  bother  about  this  in  the  least. 
In  fact  some  of  the  good  things  that  find  their  way  in  are 
generously  distributed  among  the  less  fortunate  patients.” 
He  might  have  added  that  it  is  no  less  fair  than  the  in¬ 
equality  of  fortune  in  the  world  outside.  So  far  as  the 
institution  itself  is  concerned,  it  claims  to  treat  its  patients 
without  any  regard  to  their  social  position.  Manifestly, 
however,  the  better-off  inmates  have  the  advantages  of 
luxuries  in  food,  additional  furniture,  books,  etc. 
Every  patient,  however,  is  allowed  a  free  issue  of  one 
ounce  of  tobacco  per  week.  The  diet  generally  is  well 
varied,  comprising  three  meals  per  diem — breakfast, 
a  meat  dinner,  and  tea.  Supper  is  available  for  those  who 
wish  it,  while  lunch  is  supplied  to  working  parties.  The 
poorer  patients,  too,  are  themselves  often  able  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  institution  fare  with  the  money  earned  for  work 
done  in  the  tailor’s  shop,  on  the  allotments,  on  the  farm, 
and  as  ward  cleaners.  Such  sums  amount  variously  to  from 
£i  to  5s.  per  month  for  tailors,  and  between  4s.  and  6s. 
per  month  for  the  lower  grade  of  work  of  ward  cleaning. 
This  question  of  work  rather  baffles  me.  Broadmoor 
patients  are  not  made  to  work,  so  that  one  saw  but  few 
patients  in  some  of  the  workshops.  Yet  there  is  a  greater 
desire  to  obtain  work  on  the  farm  or  with  other  outside 
parties.  But  this  is  a  privilege  which  is  restricted  to  com¬ 
paratively  few  among  the  better-behaved  patients.  I  saw 
the  farming  party  as  well  as  those  inmates  who  were 
attending  to  their  allotments,  where  flowers,  cucumbers, 
onions,  tomatoes,  and  other  vegetables  are  grown.  These 
may  be  disposed  of  in  exchange  for  other  articles,  or  for 
cash  to  other  patients,  and  some  of  the  best  customers 
belong  to  the  women’s  side  of  Broadmoor.  One  could 
not  help  wondering  whether  this  outdoor  scheme  could  not 
be  extended.  The  grounds  of  the  asylum  comprise  some 
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400  acres,  of  which  37^  acres  are  within  the  asylum  walls. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  permit  a  larger  number 
of  patients  to  work  on  the  fields  and  on  the  farms  if  this 
could  be  done  with  any  degree  of  safety? 

There  are  many  other  points  that  suggest  themselves 
to  the  layman,  but  which  no  doubt  are  better  dealt  with 
by  the  expert.  I  refer  to  the  policy  of  detaining  short- 
time  men  in  the  asylum — men  who  have  been  convicted 
for  short  periods,  and  are  sent  to  Broadmoor  on  account 
of  insanity.  There  travelled  in  the  next  carriage  to  me  in 
broad  daylight  a  manacled  man  with  an  escort  of  three 
uniformed  warders.  Their  destination  turned  out  to  be 
the  same  as  mine.  At  Wellington  College  Station  the 
handcuffed  man  was  taken  out  from  the  carriage  on  to  the 
platform,  where  he  was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Then 
he  was  whisked  off  in  a  cab  to  the  asylum,  leaving  a  general 
impression  that  we  were  witnessing  the  departure  of  what 
someone  actually  said  was  “  another  murderer.”  I  found 
subsequently  that  he  was  a  “  short-time  ”  man  sentenced 
for  attempted  suicide  and  assault.  Now,  this  man  may 
become  sane  again  and,  one  hopes,  he  may  be  released. 
Is  it  fair  that  he  should  have  been  detained  in  such  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  insane  homicides? 

There  are  other  bristling  problems  in  relation  to  Broad¬ 
moor.  One  in  particular  deserves  more  than  passing  com¬ 
ment.  I  have  indicated  that  the  majority  of  the  male 
patients  are  not  only  well  behaved,  but  are  in  many 
instances  no  longer  suffering  from  the  mental  disturbance 
which  was  the  original  cause  of  their  incarceration.  Yet 
the  fact  is  so  little  understood  that  a  reference  to  “  four 
sane  men  ”  in  the  recent  Board  of  Control  report  created 
a  scare  in  usually  well-informed  quarters. 

That  there  are  sane  men  at  Broadmoor  the  authorities 
have  never  attempted  to  hide.  Personally,  I  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  at  all  in  eliciting  this  striking  fact  during  my  first 
visit  to  the  institution.  A  man  who  commits  murder 
during  a  fit  of  temporary  insanity  may  well  have  got  over 
his  mental  crisis  even  before  he  reaches  the  gates  of  Broad¬ 
moor.  What  are  you  to  do  with  such  a  man?  Let  the 
alienists  answer;  but  since  a  good  many  of  these  seemingly 
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technical  questions  are  after  all  a  matter  of  common  sense, 
I  would  suggest  that  in  the  interests  of  the  community 
detention  is  necessary.  For  might  it  not  be  said  of  lesser 
criminals  that  a  fit  of  mental  aberration  was  responsible 
for  their  criminal  acts ;  yet  I  saw  a  good  many  of  such  cases 
in  the  ordinary  prison  workshops.  Let  them  be  detained 
by  all  means.  But  why  among  lunatics?  The  official 
answer  is  that  homicidal  impulses  may  return  unexpectedly 
at  any  time.  They  cite  the  case  of  a  man  at  Broadmoor 
who  after  close  surveillance  extending  over  several  years 
was  presumed  to  have  become  normal  again.  He  was 
given  his  freedom,  and  he  rewarded  this  leniency  by  com¬ 
mitting,  soon  after,  another  atrocious  murder.  I  find  there 
are,  however,  some  twenty  to  thirty  discharges  every  year. 
But  these  include  short-time  men  and,  among  the  women, 
infanticide  cases.  .  .  . 

One  more  urgent  question  is  in  regard  to  these  pathetic 
cases.  Within  the  limitations  of  my  space — and,  indeed, 
I  should  require  the  resources  of  a  big  volume  to  write  all 
I  could  wish — I  would  add  that  there  is  no  more  poignant 
sight  in  the  whole  of  Broadmoor  than  the  picture  of  these 
young  unmarried  mothers.  Some  of  them,  under  the 
direst  mental  distress,  committed  foul  deeds  which  shall 
occasion  them  remorse  and  unhappiness  to  the  end  of  their 
days.  Even  now  they  live  in  a  state  of  repentance.  Is 
it  good  for  the  community  that  these  betrayed  mothers, 
having  regained  their  mental  equilibrium,  should  be  kept 
under  lock  and  key  for  an  eternity  in  association  with  hope¬ 
less  imbeciles  ?  I  saw  some  of  these  women  in  the  laundry, 
and  to  outward  appearances  they  seemed  to  be  as  normal 
as,  if  not  more  normal  than,  a  good  many  women  prisoners 
I  saw  at  Holloway.  To  prolong  their  detention  beyond 
two  years  or  so  may  result  either  in  a  permanent  mental 
breakdown  or  in  their  becoming  “  institutionalised.”  The 
authorities  are  well  aware  of  these  risks,  and  the  tendency 
to-day  is  to  watch  them  closely  for,  say,  2\  years,  and  if  and 
when  it  is  assumed  that  their  convalescence  is  perfectly 
established,  and  given  favourable  home  conditions,  they 
may  be  released  on  probation.  So  far  those  cases  in  which 
this  humane  procedure  has  been  followed  have  met  with 
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encouraging  results.  I  know  of  no  instance  where  there 
has  been  a  relapse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  are  not  so  ready  to 
extend  such  a  course  to  homicidal  cases,  for  a  patient  may 
remain  perfectly  sane  so  long  as  he  or  she  is  segregated 
from  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  outside  world.  With 
such  instances  in  their  mind  as  the  case  I  have  already 
mentioned,  offlcials  are  not  prepared  to  take  the  risk,  nor 
can  they  be  so  expected,  of  releasing  a  patient  who  may 
appear  to  be  perfectly  sane  while  within  the  walls  of  Broad¬ 
moor,  but  who  might  run  amok  again  within  a  short  time 
of  being  released. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  very  strange  position  at  Broad¬ 
moor,  and  probably  no  mental  institution  in  the  country  has 
such  an  amazing  mixture  of  sane  and  insane  individuals. 

“  To  know  all  is  to  forgive  all.”  I  have  emphasised 
the  fact  that  Broadmoor  is  regarded  as  a  mental  hospital, 
and  that  its  inmates  are  not  treated  as  insane  criminals, 
but  just  as  mental  patients.  Who  would  quarrel  with  this 
humane  attitude?  After  all,  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
worse  fate  than  to  be  doomed  to  spend  the'  rest  of  one’s 
life  shut  up  with  imbeciles  of  varying  degrees  whose 
moods,  impulses,  and  manners  must  differ  so  con¬ 
siderably. 

They  are  not  sentimental  those  in  whose  keeping  are 
the  lives  of  these  800  men  and  women,  but  there  will  be 
general  approval  of  a  principle  which  is  at  once  so  com¬ 
passionate  and  broadminded. 


THE  SOVIET  AND  THE  BALTIC 
By  Robert  Machray 

Towards  the  end  of  November  Bukharin  made  a  highly 
inflammatory  jspeech  at  a  conference  in  Moscow  of  the 
Communist  or  Red  International,  of  which  he  had  been 
appointed  president  in  place  of  Zinovieff,  discredited  and 
dismissed  by  the  Stalin  group,  which  now  completely  con¬ 
trols  the  Soviet  Government.  In  England  we  may  have 
some  little  difficulty  in  believing  that  Zinovieff  was  not 
sufficiently  zealous  in  his  post,  or  that  the  organisation 
which  he  directed  was  slacking  off  in  its  pursuit  of  its 
fundamental  aim  and  object — the  world  revolution.  Yet 
in  other  countries,  and  even  in  Soviet  Russia  itself,  many 
Reds  held  that  this  was  the  case.  It  was  thought  that  the 
idea  that  had  informed  and  animated  Bolshevism  was 
growing  discouraged  and  ineffective  at  headquarters  in 
presence  of  the  apparent  solidarity  of  the  West.  To 
Locarno  had  succeeded  Thoiry  in  an  atmosphere  of 
appeasement  and  reconciliation  which  could  not  but  be 
most  unwelcome  and  disheartening  to  those  striving  to 
promote  and  foster  the  opposite.  In  that  serener  atmo¬ 
sphere  all  for  which  the  Soviet  had  hoped  from  its  treaty 
with  Germany  seemed  to  be  purely  illusory.  And  even  in 
the  Far  East,  where  for  a  time  the  Red  reaction  to  Locarno 
had  taken  on  a  prosperous  appearance,  the  defeat  and 
retreat  of  Feng,  the  “Christian  General,”  who  had  been 
heavily  supported  by  the  Soviet,  could  be  taken  to  mean 
that  any  marked  permanent  success  was  unlikely  in  China. 
The  subsequent  victorious  campaign  of  the  Cantonese  in 
the  Middle  Yangtse  came  probably  as  a  surprise  to 
Moscow.  For  two  or  three  years  before  Canton  had  not 
been  really  influential  in  China,  as  all  its  efforts  against 
the  Peking  Government  and  the  Tuchuns  of  the  North 
had  failed  utterly.  For  months  previously  the  Soviet  had 
on  the  whole  found  China  a  great  disappointment  as  a 
chief  factor  in  the  world  revolution.  Then  there  was  the 
gloomy  economic  situation  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  prime 
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feature  of  which  was  the  old  obstinate  and  ever-formidable 
fact  that  Soviet  policy  was  unable  to  secure  the  loans  and 
credits  of  which  the  country  had  such  abounding  need. 
Whatever  were  the  reasons,  it  is  true  that  many  people, 
some  of  them  perhaps  well  informed  and  not  all  of  them 
Bolsheviks,  did  think  that  there  was  much  less  revolu¬ 
tionary  ardour  in  Soviet  Russia  than  there  had  been  in  the 
first  years  of  its  history.  In  some  Western  circles,  not 
financial  alone,  it  was  said  that  Russia  was  settling  down, 
and  that,  its  wild  dreams  forgotten,  it  might  be  expected  to 
enter,  more  or  less  shortly,  the  League  of  Nations.  In 
his  speech  Bukharin  took  particular  care  to  dissipate  once 
for  all  any  such  notions. 

Bukharin  does  not  compromise.  He  declared  with 
passion  that  the  Comintern,  i.c.  the  Red  or  Communist 
International,  was  just  as  keen  as  ever  in  its  thorough¬ 
going  advocacy  of  the  world  revolution,  and  not  less 
determined  or  ruthless  in  using  any  and  every  means  of 
bringing  it  about.  Such  a  struggle  was  bound  to  have  its 
reverses  and  failures,  but  these  were  transient,  and  the 
fight  would  continue  until  its  final  triumph  was  secured. 
Final  triumph  was  not  in  doubt.  Meanwhile  there  were 
positive  successes  to  be  recorded.  Among  these  he 
referred  to  particularly  were  the  losses  inflicted  on  Great 
Britain  by  the  prolongation  of  the  coal  stoppage,  a  pro¬ 
longation  that  had  been  made  possible  by  the  funds  con¬ 
tributed  by  Soviet  Russia  in  support  of  the  miners;  the 
fresh  turn  in  China  owing  to  the  forward  march  of  the 
Cantonese  from  the  south-east  and  the  reappearance  of 
Feng  in  the  north-west,  all  largely  due  to  the  initiative 
and  assistance  of  the  Reds  and  sure  to  inflict  great 
damage  upon  British  and  other  Imperialists;  and  the 
insurrection  in  Java,  which  showed  how  wide  was  the  reach 
of  the  Soviet,  whose  agents  had  been  most  active  in 
fomenting  the  disturbances  in  that  quarter.  In  this  speech 
Bukharin  did  not  speak  of  Soviet  but  of  Comintern 
action,  but  everyone  knows  that  this  is  a  distinction  with¬ 
out  a  difference.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  remembered 
that  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  when  Prime  Minister  and 
Foreign  Secretary,  stated  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
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Soviet  Agent  in  London  that  no  one  understanding  the 
constitution  and  the  relationships  of  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national  (the  Comintern)  would  doubt  its  intimate  contact 
with  the  Soviet  Government.  Bukharin  has  none  of  the 
diplomacy  of  expression  found  at  times  in  Chicherin  when 
he  thinks  soft  words  or  plain  denials  of  facts  will  serve 
his  purpose.  Bukharin  is  quite  outspoken,  and  in  another 
speech  he  did  not  hesitate  to  identify  the  Comintern  with 
the  Soviet.  “  Our  State,”  he  said,  “  is  the  powerful  base 
for  the  emancipation  movement  of  the  whole  world  from 
the  West  to  the  East.”  Looking  to  the  West  he  alluded 
again  to  the  widespread  damage  done  to  Great  Britain 
through  the  Soviet  support  of  the  coal  stoppage.  Turning 
to  the  East  he  recalled  how  Lenin  had  declared  that  the 
Soviet  would  find  the  Orient  a  most  fruitful  field  for  its 
activities,  and  very  naturally  he  made  the  most  of  the 
present  appalling  situation  in  China  as  showing  that 
Lenin’s  words  were  well  founded.  Bukharin  exulted  over 
China,  as  well  he  might,  being  who  and  what  he  is. 

It  is,  of  course,  far  too  soon  to  venture  to  say  what  will 
be  the  upshot  of  what  has  recently  occurred  and  is  still 
going  on  in  the  Yangtse  basin.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
general  situation  in  China  is  now  much  more  menacing 
from  the  Western,  and  especially  the  British,  point  of  view 
than  it  was  in  February  last,  when  the  writer  discussed  it 
in  an  article,  entitled  “  The  Red  Reaction  to  Locarno,” 
which  was  published  in  the  issue  of  this  Review  for  that 
month.  The  determining  historic  fact  of  that  situation 
since  the  article  appeared  was  seen  in  the  defeat  of 
Wu  Pei-fu  at  Hankow  in  the  autumn.  Wu  is  regarded 
as  the  ablest  of  the  Chinese  military  leaders,  and  he  lost 
Hankow  through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  subordinate 
commanders  who  with  his  forces  went  over  to  the  attacking 
Cantonese;  it  was  not  the  first  time  that  Wu  had  been 
betrayed  in  this  way,  for  he  had  had  the  same  experience 
in  his  struggle  with  Chang  Tso-lin.  The  outcome  of  his 
defeat  at  Hankow  is  that  the  Cantonese,  with  whom  the 
Soviet  is  associated,  hold  virtually  the  whole  of  South 
China,  and  Feng,  the  old  friend  of  Moscow,  is  again  very 
active  in  the  north-western  area :  all  very  promising  for 
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the  Soviet  and  its  aims,  and  equally  unpromising  for 
British  and  other  Western  interests.  And  it  must  be 
added  that  it  is  not  only  in  China  that  the  Soviet  seems 
to  have,  and  doubtless  to  some  extent  has,  gained  ground 
in  the  East  of  late.  When  Lenin  spoke  of  the  Orient  as 
a  fruitful  field  for  the  Soviet  he  was  thinking  not  only  of 
China  but  of  all  Asia.  The  Soviet  does  its  utmost  to 
cultivate  that  field — witness  far-off  Java — it  is  not  in  the 
least  nice  about  the  means,  and  it  gets  results.  It  asserts 
that  the  series  of  Soviet  treaties  that  cover  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Afghanistan,  all  made  very  recently,  forms 
a  real  united  front  of  Eastern  peoples,  under  its  leader¬ 
ship,  against  the  West,  and  more  especially  once  more 
against  Great  Britain,  ever  the  main  objective,  as  the 
head  and  front  of  what  it  calls  Imperialism.  After  his 
meeting  at  Odessa  with  Tewfik  Rushdi  Bey,  Chicherin 
explained  to  the  world  that  he  was  not  engaged  in  making 
a  Soviet-Asiatic  League  against  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  perhaps  Turkey  was  not  so  complaisant  as  he  had 
hoped,  for  the  Turks  cannot  have  forgotten  all  their  past 
history  in  which  Russia  so  often  figured  to  their  disadvan¬ 
tage.  But  there  need  be  no  question  about  what  the 
Soviet  would  like  to  do  in  Asia,  for  men  like  Bukharin 
are  not  at  all  reticent  on  the  subject.  Nor  does  the 
Soviet’s  official  Press  leave  anyone  in  doubt  about  it. 

For  the  moment  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  fixed  on  the 
sensational  situation  in  China,  where  the  hopes  of  the 
Reds  run  high  with  the  successes  of  the  Cantonese.  It 
seemed  well  to  the  writer  to  present  first  the  foregoing 
general  view  of  the  Soviet’s  activities  in  the  widest  field 
of  its  assault  as  illustrating  the  unchanged  and  unchang¬ 
ing  character  of  the  Soviet  Government,  whether  under 
that  title  or  under  its  Comintern  alias.  But  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  because  the  Soviet  is  so  active  in  Asia 
it  does  not  continue  to  concern  itself  with  Europe,  for 
the  contrary  is  the  truth.  The  policy  of  the  Soviet  in 
the  West  necessarily,  as  things  are,  pursues  a  quieter 
path  than  in  the  East,  where  there  is  so  much  more  in- 
llammable  material  ready  to  its  hand.  But  the  aim  of 
that  policy  is  one  and  the  same.  The  special  efforts  for 
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the  subversion  of  States,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Georgia, 
which  were  made  in  1924  at  Reval,  in  Estonia,  and  in 
1925  at  Sofia,  in  Bulgaria— the  northern  and  the  southern 
ends  of  the  line  of  the  Border  States — resulted  in  total 
failure  in  both  cases.  Nothing  on  a  similar  scale  has 
been  attempted  in  the  West  since  these  took  place,  and 
even  “incidents”  have  been  few,  that  is,  so  far  as  re¬ 
ported  in  the  Press;  it  is  to  be  suspected  that  some  of 
these  affairs  are  kept  as  quiet  as  possible  for  various 
reasons  and  are  heard  of  only  locally.  It  is  well  known, 
however,  that  the  Soviet  loses  no  opportunity  of  doing 
all  the  mischief  it  can  where  and  when  it  can  find  unrest 
and  disaffection  to  existing  authority  or  industrial  dis¬ 
content.  Thus  it  takes  a  keen  interest  in  all  Minority 
questions,  not  of  course  for  the  sake  of  the  Minorities, 
but  for  its  own  political  purposes.  But  there  is  one  con¬ 
siderable  area  of  Europe  where  for  about  a  year  or  more 
it  has  been  very  active  in  a  particular  way,  and  this  area 
is  that  of  the  Baltic,  the  particular  way  being  that  of  poli¬ 
tical  pressure  now  on  one,  and  now  on  another,  and  some¬ 
times  on  several  of  the  Baltic  States.  It  has  made  it  its 
business  to  exploit  grievances  and  reopen  sources  of  con¬ 
tention,  the  typical  examples  being  the  question  of  the 
Aaland  Islands,  as  between  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  the 
question  of  Vilna,  as  between  Poland  and  Lithuania.  It 
has  tried  to  tempt  one  or  other  of  the  States,  as  against 
the  rest,  by  promises  of  special  economic  facilities  and 
advantages.  It  has  done  its  utmost  to  keep  the  Baltic 
States  apart  from  each  other  and  to  prevent  them  from 
forming  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Baltic  League. 
Divide  ei  imfera  !  This  has  been  and  is  the  policy  of 
the  Soviet  in  the  Baltic  so  far  as  these  States  themselves 
are  concerned.  This  policy  also  extends  to  detaching 
them  from  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  all  of  them 
are  members,  and  to  which  the  Soviet  does  not  veil  its 
hostility. 

Before  the  Great  War  Tsarist  Russia  held  a  very  large 
and  important  part  of  the  Baltic  littoral,  the  rest  being 
held  by  Sweden  on  the  west  and  south,  by  Germany  on 
the  south  and  west,  and  by  Denmark  on  the  west.  From 
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the  point  where  the  then  Russian  and  the  Swedish  frontiers 
joined  in  the  north  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  the 
Russian  coastline  went  on  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Baltic  nearly  as  far  down  as  Memel, 
where  the  German  frontier  then  began.  Russia  also  held 
the  biggest  ports  in  Petrograd  and  Riga,  Petrograd  was 
the  greatest  port  on  the  Baltic,  with  a  total  of  6,600,000 
tons  in  1913,  and  Riga  came  next  with  upwards  of 
4,000,000  tons.  Helsingfors  and  Reval  were  much  smaller 
as  shipping  centres,  but  were  not  insignificant.  Libau, 
farther  down  the  Baltic,  was  also  a  good  port,  but  was 
chiefly  remarkable  as  being  Russia’s  “  war  harbour  ”  and 
principal  naval  base.  Unlike  the  other  Russian  ports, 
which  are  ice-bound  during  the  winter,  with  the  exception 
of  R«val,  which  is  generally  free  of  ice,  Libau  was  open 
and  accessible  all  the  year  round.  All  of  these  ports  were 
linked  up  by  main  railways  with  the  vast  interior  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the  result 
of  the  War  made  a  more  profound  change  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world  than  it  did  in  the  Baltic.  Germany  suffered 
a  little  as  regards  frontage  on  that  sea,  and  not  unimpor¬ 
tantly,  as  she  lost  Danzig  as  well  as  Memel.  Denmark 
gained  a  trifle.  It  was  Russia  that  bore  the  brunt,  all  that 
was  left  to  her  of  her  once  long  Baltic  littoral  being  a 
hundred  miles  or  so  of  the  east  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  or 
not  much  more  than  fair  sea-room  for  entering  and  leaving 
Kronstadt  and  Petrograd,  the  latter  being  her  only  port  on 
the  Baltic.  Along  the  coast  that  had  been  hers  there  stood 
a  series  of  new  and  independent  States:  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  with  whom  Russia,  now 
become  Sovietised,  made,  or  was  compelled  to  make, 
treaties  of  peace  affirming  and  confirming  their  status  as 
Sovereign  States,  as,  for  instance,  the  Treaty  of  Dorpat, 
signed  February  2,  1920. 

These  four  new  States  are  often  called  the  Baltic 
States,  though  the  term  represents  rather  a  historical  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  name  of  two  of  them,  Estonia  and  Latvia, 
which  were  formerly  known  as  the  Baltic  Provinces  (of 
Russia),  and  is  not  sufficiently  inclusive,  for  Germany, 
Poland,  Danzig,  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  also  Baltic 
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States.  Perhaps  the  expression  New  Baltic  States  may 
be  considered  descriptive  enough.  In  a  sense  Poland  is 
also  a  New  Baltic  State,  and  Soviet  Russia  is  also  a  pre¬ 
occupation  of  hers.  Very  early  in  their  history  after  the 
War  the  idea  was  mooted  of  the  formation  of  a  Baltic 
League  of  these  five  States.  It  was  talked  of  even  before 
the  Armistice,  for  in  September,  1918,  Estonia  suggested 
semi-officially  that  all  the  States  around  the  Baltic  should 
form  a  military  alliance  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
Baltic,  and  join  together  in  a  league  establishing  co-opera¬ 
tion  based  on  treaties.  As  it  was  evident  after  the  War 
that  there  was  no  menace  to  the  freedom  of  the  Baltic,  it 
was  plain  that  the  most  important  thing  was  for  the 
Eastern  Baltic  States  to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  for  the 
preservation  of  peace  and  independence.  Quite  a  number 
of  plans  were  put  forward,  such  as  a  scheme  for  allying 
Finland  and  Estonia,  or  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  or  Estonia 
and  Latvia,  and  so  on,  but  none  of  them  came  to  anything 
at  the  time.  In  August,  1919,  a  union  of  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  was  proposed  and  a  draft  agreement  was 
formulated,  but  got  no  farther.  In  the  following  month  a 
conference  was  held  at  Reval,  and  was  attended  by  the 
Prime  Ministers  and  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Finland, 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Lithuania.  Later  in  that  month  there 
was  a  conference  at  Dorpat.  Fighting  was  still  going  on 
with  the  Bolsheviks  and  the  situation  was  too  difficult  for 
much  to  be  done.  But  in  1920  a  conference  was  held  at 
Helsingfors  and  another  afterwards  at  Riga,  at  both  of 
which  there  were  representatives  of  Finland,  Estonia, 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Poland — the  Riga  meeting  was 
the  last  at  which  Lithuania  and  Poland  were  both  officially 
represented,  the  former  virtually  dropping  out  of  any  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  league  of  the  five  States,  because  of  the  Vilna 
question,  but  remaining  willing  to  co-operate  with  Finland, 
Estonia  and  Latvia,  and  even  attending  some  conferences 
for  that  purpose.  In  July,  1921,  the  representatives  of 
Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Poland  met  at  Helsingfors 
and  discussed  and  adopted  a  general  line  of  policy  towards 
the  Soviet.  As  the  idea  of  a  Baltic  League  was  now 
gathering  substance,  this  conference  was  sharply  criticised 
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by  the  Soviet  and  by  Germany,  both  fearing  lest  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  League  would  make  the  military  or  economic 
domination  of  the  Baltic  impossible  to  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  no  League  had  been  formed,  but  that 
there  was  something  of  an  entente  was  shown  at  the 
economic  conference  at  Riga  in  October,  1921 ;  the  .Soviet 
took  part  in  it,  but  on  one  side,  the  participating  Baltic 
States  being  on  the  other.  The  same  distinction  was  seen 
at  a  disarmament  conference  at  Moscow  in  1922  :  the 
Soviet  on  one  hand,  and  the  Baltic  States  on  the  other. 
Early  in  1922  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  negotiated  at  War¬ 
saw  and  actually  signed  by  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  Fin¬ 
land,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Poland.  It  was  ratified  by 
Estonia,  Latvia  and  Poland,  but  not  by  Finland,  whose 
then  leader,  Mr.  Holsti,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  the 
Baltic  League,  failed  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Finnish 
Diet.  The  treaty  therefore  lapsed.  What  had  hitherto 
drawn  the  four  States  together  had  been  the  fear  they  had 
of  Soviet  Russia  in  common.  The  majority  of  the  Finns 
now  took  the  view  that  they  had  less  to  fear  than  had  the 
others.  They  argued  that  Finland  was  in  a  position  that 
differed  from  that  of  the  other  States  vis-a-vis  Russia, 
inasmuch  as  it  had  been  autonomous  within  the  Russian 
Empire  under  the  Tsar  as  its  Grand  Duke,  and  that  the 
Russians  recognised  its  right  to  independence.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  reason  why  Tsarist  Russia  had 
acquired  Finland  was  the  determination,  the  need,  to  pro¬ 
tect  Petrograd,  or  rather  St.  Petersburg,  then  the  capital 
of  the  Empire  and  a  great  port ;  but  that  city  was  no  longer 
in  that  position,  and  did  not  require  such  protection  now¬ 
adays.  In  fact,  they  seemed  to  have  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  while  Soviet  Russia  might  attack  Estonia, 
Latvia  and  Poland,  it  would  leave  their  country  alone. 
Whether  a  majority  of  the  Finns  are  still  of  this  opinion 
after  their  recent  experiences  of  the  Soviet  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  it  may  be  added  that  Finland  is  inclined  to 
orient  itself  to  Sweden,  which  is  not  unnatural,  as  a  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  its  population  is  Swedish,  the  bulk 
of  its  aristocracy  is  Swedish,  and  there  is  a  fairly  large 

Swedish  Party  ”  as  one  of  its  political  groups.  And 
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Sweden  here  may  perhaps  be  taken  to  mean  Scandinavia, 
for  there  is  a  very  strong  entente  between  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way  and  Denmark,  though  not  amounting  to  a  military 
alliance.  However  all  this  may  be,  the  non-ratification  of 
the  Treaty  of  Warsaw,  1922,  has  so  far  prevented  an 
alliance  of  the  four  States  in  a  Baltic  League.  There 
have  been  subsequent  conferences  of  these  States,  and 
though  they  have  done  much  good  work  in  other  matters 
of  mutual  interest,  such  as  arbitration  for  all,  they  have 
not  united  in  a  programme  of  defence,  as  was  their  inten¬ 
tion  earlier  in  their  history.  Only  Estonia  and  Latvia 
have  done  so,  by  treaties  made  in  1921  and  1923.  Still, 
there  is  co-operation  in  a  general  way  on  the  part  of  all 
four  States — almost,  if  not  quite,  an  entente.  And  Soviet 
Russia  hates  and  would  destroy  it. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  disarmament 
conference  of  Moscow,  which  took  place  in  1922,  under 
Soviet  auspices.  Nothing  came  of  that  conference,  as 
the  Soviet  proposals  were  impossible.  In  1923  the  Soviet 
tendered  the  draft  of  a  treaty  of  neutrality  or  non-aggres¬ 
sion,  but  the  Baltic  States  would  have  none  of  it.  Mean¬ 
while  they  were  deluged  with  Red  propaganda.  In 
Estonia  and  Latvia  the  Soviet  fomented  conspiracies 
against  these  States  which  were  discovered  and  suppressed. 
In  December,  1925,  Chicherin  visited  Kovno,  the  capital 
of  Lithuania,  and  said,  among  other  things,  that  the  Soviet 
was  not  distressed  by  the  thought  of  an  alliance  of  the 
Baltic  States  for  their  own  self-defence,  but  only  by  the 
possibility  of  an  alliance  under  the  leadership  of  Poland. 
Among  the  other  things  of  which  he  spoke  was  the  Vilna 
question,  and  of  course  he  made  a  point  of  telling  the 
Lithuanians  that  they  were  in  the  right  in  this  controversy. 
Certain  consequences  flowed  from  this  visit,  but  these 
came  later.  In  April,  1926,  Chicherin  opened  negotiations 
for  three  non-aggression  agreements  :  one  with  Poland,  the 
second  with  Finland,  and  the  third  with  Estonia,  Latvia 
and  Lithuania  jointly.  In  Baltic  circles  this  move  was 
regarded  as  an  attempt  by  the  Soviet  not  only  to  keep  the 
Baltic  States  from  making  a  League  of  their  own,  but  also 
to  counterbalance  the  pacts  of  Locarno  and  to  estrange 
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these  States  from  the  League  of  Nations.  After  some 
delay  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia  and  Poland  intimated  that 
they  would  not  consider  separate  treaties,  but  might  nego¬ 
tiate  a  joint  treaty  within  the  framework  of  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  Soviet  declined,  however,  to  include 
Poland  in  the  pact  with  Finland,  Estonia  and  Latvia. 
Thereupon  Estonia  and  Latvia  requested  the  Soviet  to  put 
its  proposals  for  a  treaty  of  guarantee  into  writing.  To 
cut  short  this  part  of  the  story,  the  proposals  made  no  pro¬ 
vision  for  arbitration,  but  contained  merely  vague  state¬ 
ments  about  conciliation  which  were  absolutely  unsatisfac¬ 
tory.  Finland’s  reply  was  typical :  it  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  never  sign  a  treaty  that  left  out  arbitration  or 
appeared  to  go  against  the  League  of  Nations.  In  a  word, 
the  Soviet  failed,  at  least  here. 

With  Lithuania  the  Soviet  was  more  successful,  as  it 
did  get  that  State  to  sign  a  treaty,  the  nature  of  which  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  not  one  of  the  other  Baltic 
States  would  have  accepted  it.  Most  of  their  journals 
condemned  it  unreservedly,  and  said  that  Lithuania  must 
be  ruled  out  of  a  Baltic  League.  This  treaty  was  the 
result  of  Chicherin’s  visit  to  Kovno,  and  was  inspired 
mainly  by  his  skilful  playing  on  the  feelings  of  the  Lithu¬ 
anians  regarding  Vilna,  the  fate  of  which  they  continue  to 
consider  unsettled,  in  spite  of  a  second  declaration  of  the 
Ambassadors’  Conference  assigning  it  to  Poland.  As  was 
to  be  expected,  the  Soviet-Lithuanian  Treaty  caused  some 
excitement  among  the  Poles,  and  led  Warsaw  to  send  a 
Note  of  protest  to  Moscow,  which  replied  in  somewhat 
enigmatic  terms,  though  the  Poles,  who  may  have  had 
other  than  written  assurances,  pronounced  them  not 
unsatisfactory.  If  this  is  really  so,  it  is  evident  that 
Lithuania  has  not  gained  much,  if  anything,  from  the 
treaty,  which  has  had  the  further  ill  effect  of  alienating 
from  her  some  of  her  friends  and  well-wishers — and  not 
only  in  the  region  of  the  Baltic.  Lithuania,  indeed,  asserts 
that  the  treaty  does  not  dissociate  it  from  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  this  is  hardly  the  view  taken  by  the  other 
Baltic  States,  and  is  certainly  not  that  of  Moscow,  which 
now  regards  Lithuania  as  being  definitely  committed  to 
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its  policy.  In  its  attempt  to  stir  up  strife  between  Sweden 
and  Finland  over  the  Aaland  Islands  the  Soviet  has  not 
been  equally  successful.  When  Moscow  announced  that 
it  did  not  recognise  the  settlement  which  gave  the  islands 
to  Finland,  the  latter,  also  remembering,  perhaps,  how 
little  help  Sweden  gave  it  during  the  very  critical  period 
after  the  War,  was  disturbed  and  anxious  for  some  time, 
but  the  matter  dropped,  and  Finland  has  not  come  within 
the  orbit  of  the  Soviet. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  fact  that  the 
Baltic  States  most  concerned  pursue  an  absolutely  pacific 
policy,  their  greatest  desire  being  to  live  on  as  friendly, 
neighbourly  terms  as  possible  with  Soviet  Russia.  They 
have  no  wish  to  do  anything  provocative  :  the  military 
alliance  of  Estonia  and  Latvia  is  purely  defensive,  and 
these  are  the  very  States  which,  by  making  Soviet  Russia 
free  of  their  ports  and  giving  it  the  same  facilities  on  their 
railways  as  have  their  own  citizens,  show  how  set  they  are 
on  good  relations  with  it.  Transit  costs  are  actually 
lower  on  these  railways  than  they  are  on  the  Soviet  lines. 
From  the  economic  point  of  view  as  regards  railways  and 
ports  these  States  present  no  temptation  to  the  Soviet. 
No  impediment  whatever  hinders  the  passage  of  goods 
across  the  frontiers  to  or  from  the  sea.  The  pressure  of 
the  Soviet  on  these  States  is  entirely  political,  and  has 
behind  it  the  world  revolution  dogma,  as  well  as  Soviet 
Imperialism.  The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  are  peace¬ 
ful  and  industrious ;  their  aim  is  to  develop  their  countries 
to  the  best  of  their  powers  in  their  own  chosen  way  without 
any  outside  interference;  this  is  what  they  are  doing,  and 
doing  very  well.  They  are  in  a  stable  condition,  and  have 
balanced  Budgets,  non-fluctuating  currencies,  and  increas¬ 
ing  trade  and  prosperity.  Figures  show  the  relatively 
greater  purchasing  power  of  these  States  as  compared  with 
Soviet  Russia,  and  their  productive  capacity  expands  from 
year  to  year.  They  have  fouq^d  good  markets  in  Western 
countries,  and  the  share  of  Russian  trade  in  their  turnover 
has  shrunk  to  a  comparatively  insignificant  proportion. 
British  trade  has  had  a  long  and  honourable  connection 
with  the  Baltic  and,  though  not  so  large  as  before  the  War, 
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is  flourishing  again.  The  Baltic  States  now  furnish 
Britain  with  a  bigger  percentage  of  imports  and  exports 
than  does  Soviet  Russia,  and  the  British  exports  could  be 
increased  substantially  if  British  merchants  showed  the 
same  enterprise  as  their  competitors.  In  any  case,  it  is  a 
large  and  growing  trade,  and  one  which  Great  Britain  will 
not  willingly  throw  away  through  any  scheme  for  an  Empire 
zollverein.  It  is  to  the  West  and  not  to  the  East  that  these 
States  orient  themselves;  in  the  case  of  some  of  them 
English  is  their  second  language,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  there 
is  not  some  plan  for  an  interchange  of  students,  which 
would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  both.  Still,  every  year 
sees  a  larger  number  of  the  Baltic  peoples  learning  and 
speaking  English.  It  has  been  alleged  by  the  Soviet  that 
British  policy  is  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Baltic  States, 
and,  at  least  morally,  this  is  true.  Even  politically  it 
is  true  in  the  sense  that  Britain  is  the  principal  and  much 
the  greatest  upholder  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which 
these  States  look  for  help  and  support  and  on  whose  prin¬ 
ciples  they  rely,  as  they  have  just  demonstrated  in  their 
attitude  towards  the  proposals  of  the  Soviet.  And  the 
League  of  Nations  is  undoubtedly  stronger  than  it  was. 


J.  H.  THOMAS,  M.P.,  AND  BRITISH 
INDUSTRY 

By  James  Corbett 

A  WELL-KNOWN  writer  recently  stated  that  Mr.  Henry  Ford 
is  more  than  a  man — he  is  an  epoch !  In  a  similar  respect 
it  might  be  said  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  is  more 
than  a  Labour  politician — he  is  a  statesman !  And  into 
the  bargain  he  seems  to  be  a  human  being  who  has  been 
gifted  by  the  gods  with  a  superabundance  of  common 
sense. 

I  have  been  following  the  political  speeches  of  this 
Labour  leader  for  a  great  number  of  years.  There  has 
always  been  something  particularly  attractive  and  straight¬ 
forward  about  his  personality,  and  at  times  I  have 
wondered,  with  some  curiosity,  if,  like  myself,  he  was  not 
an  Ulsterman.  I  mean  there  is  a  remarkable  solidarity 
about  the  composition  of  “  Jimmy  Thomas  ”  which  implies 
at  once  that  he  has  the  unmistakable  qualities  of  the 
Ulster  Scot,  and,  of  course,  being  a  son  of  Northern 
Ireland,  I  am  under  the  impression  that  the  men  of  Ulster 
are  God’s  own  special  creation  !  Certainly  it  would  never 
surprise  me  if,  during  a  political  speech,  Mr.  Thomas 
suddenly  relapsed  into  the  famous  Ulster  dialect. 

Looking  back  upon  his  industrial  and  political  career, 
this  Privy  Councillor  has  set  an  example  for  millions  of 
hard-working  young  men  to  follow.  Thomas  has  never 
once  been  inspired  by  dread  or  fear.  From  a  youth  he 
seems  to  have  manifested  the  most  implacable  courage 
and  resource,  and  small  wonder,  therefore,  when  he 
refuses  to  turn  a  hair  before  the  Labour  extremists.  His 
rise  to  fame  in  the  railway  world  has  not  been  meteoric 
but  laborious.  That  is  to  say,  he  had  to  fight  every  inch 
of  the  way  just  as,  in  the  military  zone,  the  gallant  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  William  Robertson  had  to  overcome  every 
obstacle  in  the  path.  But  it  was  done  by  strenuous  work 
and  indefatigable  concentration.  As  all  the  world  knows, 
J.  H.  Thomas  started  life  as  an  engine  cleaner.  He  served 
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in  every  grade  of  his  railway  apprenticeship,  and  took  the 
hardest  knocks  with  the  smooth.  Nothing  but  industry, 
perseverance  and  indomitable  will-pow^r  accounted  for 
the  promotion  which  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot.  And  to-day 
he  is  reverenced  amongst  railway  employees  not  merely  as 
a  Front  Bench  trade  unionist  but  as  a  comrade  who,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  term,  has  fought  his  way  from  the 
lowest  rung  to  the  top.  Naturally  he  has  many  critics  and 
many  bitter  enemies,  but  even  his  most  cold-blooded 
opponent  will  refer  to  him  affectionately  as  the  redoubt¬ 
able  “  Jimmy  Thomas  ”  !  Jimmy  may  occasionally  be 
seen  in  evening  dress  and  dining  in  the  best  hotel  in 
London,  surrounded,  indeed,  by  the  most  famous  celebri¬ 
ties  in  the  land;  but,  just  like  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
climbs  into  evening  dress  without  the  least  affectation  or 
swank,  and  conforms  to  the  social  amenities  and  conven¬ 
tions  of  the  time  merely  because  it  happens  at  the  moment 
to  be  his  particular  job  ! 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  paper  with  the  numerous 
reforms  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas  has  introduced  into  the 
great  world  of  railway  trade  unionism.  Suffice  for  the 
present  to  state  that  he  has  fought  for  the  railway  men 
with  every  ounce  of  intellectualism  and  strategy  at  his 
command,  and  it  is  questionable,  indeed,  if  he  ever  looks 
at  any  political  problem  unless  in  terms  of  railway  finance 
and  railway  contracts  !  Nothing  has  ever  appalled  his  mind 
more,  perhaps,  than  the  possibility  of  a  railway  express 
not  running,  for  some  mysterious  reason,  to  scheduled 
time !  A  strike  on  the  British  railways  is  always  a  bitter 
pill  for  “  Jimmy  ”  Thomas  to  swallow.  He  has  no  love 
for  “  strikes  ”  in  the  mere  fratricidal  atmosphere  which 
they  generally  engender  in  our  industrial  midst.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  no  extraordinary  love  and  reverence  for 
employers  as  a  class,  or  rather  in  the  “  class-conscious 
spirit  ”  of  modern  Capitalism,  but  he  is  content  to  regard 
them  as  indispensable  units  in  the  great  scheme  of  British 
prosperity  and  railway  transit.  In  the  last  analysis 
“  Jimmy  ”  can  only  see  every  industrial  problem  as  an 
engine  running  on  wheels.  Many  apparently  brilliant  ideas 
of  Socialism.  Marxism  and  Collectivism  may  have  flitted 
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through  his  imaginative,  trade  unionist  brain  in  the  past, 
but  he  has  certainly  never  been  able  to  rule  out  the  possi¬ 
bility  and  practicality  of  individual  employers  functioning 
sanely  and  intelligibly  within  the  general  scheme  of 
national  industry  and  economics.  In  far  excellence 
“Jimmy”  is  a  politician  of  superb  wisdom.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  he  has  something  more  than  “  horse  ”  sense ! 

More  than  once  he  has  astounded  me  personally  with  his 
stupendous  effrontery  and  amazing  courage  !  Time  and 
time  again  he  has  had  arrayed  against  him  all  kinds  of 
political  enemies  and  adversaries,  and  often  it  has  seemed 
that  he  has  been  on  the  point  of  being  crushed,  victimised, 
and  discredited,  but  the  next  edition  of  the  morning  paper 
always  revealed,  to  my  huge  satisfaction,  that  “  Jimmy 
Thomas  ”  had  scored  again !  The  extremists  were  out¬ 
classed  and  out-thwarted.  “  Jimmy  ”  had  talked  to  them 
as  a  “  Dutch  uncle  ”  talks  to  an  infant  three  years  old ! 
And,  having  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  the  extremists  were 
silenced  and  mortified,  not  from  the  influence  of  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  intellectualism  on  the  part  of  the  railway  leader 
who  happened  to  rank  as  a  Privy  Councillor,  but  simply 
from  an  inner  conviction  that  “  Jimmy  ”  Thomas  possessed 
more  sense  in  his  bootlace  or  little  finger  than  could  be 
discovered  within  the  portals  of  Eccleston  Square  or 
Unity  House.  Strange,  of  course,  but  it  was  so!  Into 
the  bargain,  “Jimmy  ”  talked  to  them  as  a  human  being, 
and  not  as  a  politician  I  Time  and  time  again  the  extremists 
and  the  snarling  malcontents  retired  discomfited  and 
chagrined,  having  a  subconscious  sense  and  realisation 
that  Thomas  was  not  such  a  complete  fool  and  simpleton 
as  they  in  their  short-sightedness  believed  and  imagined  ! 
In  fact,  they  cursed  him  in  their  hearts,  but  they  found  it 
imperatively  incumbent  afterwards  to  treat  “Jimmy” 
with  the  most  profound  veneration  and  respect.  And 
behind  the  scenes  the  engine-drivers  and  the  railway  guards 
and  porters  and  cleaners  laughed  with  quiet  glee  at  the 
discomfiture  of  the  “  Red  ”  section,  and  with  an  innate 
feeling  of  proud  satisfaction  over  the  latest  speech  from 
“  their  Jimmy  ”  !  The  engine-cleaner  of  bygone  days 
v.’as  still  master  of  the  political  situation. 
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Yes,  but  remember  it  has  not  meant  anything  like  a 
smiling,  primrose  path  for  J.  H.  Thomas!  To  my  mind 
he  has  been  the  most  misunderstood  politician  of  the 
present  generation.  The  bulk  of  trade  union  leaders  have 
never  quite  fathomed  him  at  Unity  House,  and  he  has 
certainly  proved  an  absolute  enigma  to  the  miners  and  the 
dockers.  Indeed,  his  own  railway  comrades  often  find 
themselves  at  a  loss  to  define  correctly  his  latest  political 
move,  yet  their  deathless  loyalty  to  the  man  whom  they 
instinctively  love  and  reverence  makes  them  suspend 
judgment  and  futile  criticism  until  “  Jimmy  ”  comes  along 
and  makes  the  situation  clear  with  his  own  lips.  He  talks 
to  them  in  a  language  they  implicitly  understand.  7'hey 
like  him  for  his  blunt  speech  and  downright  common 
sense.  They  realise  with  a  chuckle  that  he  has  got  what 
the  Irish  call  “  gumption  ” — it’s  a  terrible  word,  but  he 
has  got  that  uncanny  trait  magnified  into  a  super  kind  of 
wisdom  and  political  statecraft.  There  are  few  flies  on 
him.  He  can  sum  up  any  Westminster  fog  in  the  prover¬ 
bial  three  seconds,  and,  what  is  more  important,  he  can 
arrive  at  the  correct  Parliamentary  solution  “  while  you 
wait,”  and  with  that  intuitive  flash  ! 

Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  has  surveyed  “Jimmy  ”  from 
every  conceivable  angle  of  politics.  He  has  already  placed 
him  in  the  category  of  advanced  intellectuals,  and  although 
he  has  never  agreed  with  all  the  political  views  of  the 
railway  leader,  yet,  from  the  psychological  standpoint,  he 
has  placed  Thomas  in  his  mind  as  a  statesman.  There 
have  been  serious,  and  indeed  alarming,  divergences  of 
opinion  between  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the 
man  who  once  toiled  on  the  lowest  railway  rung  as  an 
engine  “wiper”!  For  MacDonald,  owing  to  his  greater 
political  experience,  wider  continental  outlook,  and  much 
increased  facilities  for  foreign  travel,  has  been  imbued 
with  quite  a  different  political  “range”  from  J.  H. 
Thomas,  but  he  has  come  in  the  end  to  realise  that 
“Jimmy”  regards  every  political  crisis  through  quite  a 
sane  perspective,  and  sanity  means  a  lot  in  these  days  of 
madness !  Of  course,  in  many  respects  Thomas  has 
baffled  him  completely.  Indeed,  there  have  been  definite 
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occasions  during  an  acute  Parliamentary  battle  when  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  to  foresee  what  particular  card 
J.  H.  Thomas  would  play.  This  was  because  the  latter 
politician  kept  his  ear  close  to  the  ground  of  “  railway 
instinct  ”  which  warned  him  how  smoothly  or  otherwise 
the  British  railway  trains  were  running,  and,  with  that 
amazing  common  sense  with  which  he  has  been  gifted  since 
childhood,  he  has  preferred  to  wait  in  silence  until  he 
received  the  “  searchlight  beam  ”  of  moderation  and 
restraint.  Messrs.  Wheatley  and  Snowden  have  been 
similarly  discomfited  at  times  by  the  uncanny  perspicacity 
and  level-headedness  shown  by  the  political  colleague 
whose  sole  ambition  at  one  period  was  to  be  a  humble 
engine-driver!  Yet  “Jimmy”  went  past  that  stage,  and 
all  the  railway  signals  have  been  in  his  favour  I  For  he 
has  been  driving  the  great  engine  of  British  trade  unionism 
for  many  years,  and  often,  metaphorically,  he  has  climbed 
into  the  signalman’s  box  at  Westminster  and  averted  a 
terrible  railway  crash  with  his  own  hands  I  It  is  not 
strictly  essential  always  to  stand  on  the  political  “  foot¬ 
plate.”  One  can  play  a  fine  game  of  leadership  and  finesse 
behind  the  scenes.  And  “  Jimmy’s  ”  bland  smile  of  good- 
natured  amiability  disarms  every  opponent,  although 
when  the  occasion  demands  he  can  look  quite  cross  and 
adamantine,  or  put  across,  as  it  were,  the  “  Mussolini 
touch.”  To  be  candid,  J.  H.  Thomas  has  vindicated  him¬ 
self  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  public  as  a  far-seeing 
statesman. 

Possibly  the  darkest  moments  in  his  political  life 
occurred  when  the  “red”  light  failed  in  the  first  direct 
action  challenge  that  swept  the  country  a  few  years  ago. 
Thomas  was  unmistakably  opposed  to  that  crude 
political  manoeuvre  of  the  extreme  trade  unionists,  and  he 
declared  his  fierce  disapproval  and  antagonism  with  no 
uncertain  voice.  At  the  most  critical  and  dramatic 
moment  of  the  sinister  battle  of  wits  that  was  going  on 
behind  the  scenes,  Thomas,  almost  at  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night,  played  his  master-stroke  of  moderation  and  media¬ 
tion,  and  so  the  first  General  Strike  was  postponed  for  a 
lurther  period  in  British  history.  Implacable  rivals,  of 
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course,  declared  with  great  vehemence  that  Thomas  had 
“sold  the  pass  ”  to  the  capitalists  and  the  British  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Industries,  that  he  had  compromised  with  a  policy 
of  surrender  to  those  forces  that  were  imputed  to  be 
against  the  dictatorship  of  trade  unionism,  but  the  men 
who  sat  at  the  centre  of  that  stupendous  industrial  crisis 
knew  in  their  heart  of  hearts  that  Thomas  had  outclassed 
them  all  with  his  brilliant  common  sense  and  superb 
wisdom.  That  was  one  “striking”  manifestation  of 
“Jimmy’s  ”  statesmanship  !  He  has  displayed  the  same 
strategical  power  on  more  than  one  occasion  since  that 
memorable  date.  Not  again,  we  repeat,  that  he  has  undue 
regard  for  the  sensitive  feelings  of  British  employers  in 
the  mass,  but  simply  because  he  is  acutely  aware  on  what 
particular  side  the  bread  of  railway  trade  unionists  has  been 
buttered !  Indeed,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  state  that 
Thomas  has  merely  regarded  trade  unionism  from  the 
sectional  standpoint  of  a  railway  leader.  Most  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  moves  have  been  primarily  concerned  with  a  sane,  com¬ 
prehensive  policy  of  trade  union  statesmanship,  and  if 
the  funds  of  Unity  House  and  Eccleston  Square  stand  at 
a  very  low  financial  ratio  to-day,  such  a  state  of  imminent 
bankruptcy  and  internal  chaos  cannot  be  placed  at  the  feet 
of  this  Privy  Councillor !  He  has  done  his  utmost  to 
bring  the  terrible  mining  deadlock  to  some  kind  of  end 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  in  the  dispute.  He  has 
laboured  incessantly,  day  and  night,  with  that  deliberate 
object  in  view,  and  those  who  know  the  man  best,  and 
are  most  intimately  familiar  with  the  workings  of  his  mind, 
will  confess  and  acknowledge  that  Thomas  has  repudiated 
Cook  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  national  coal  stoppage. 
It  has  not  been  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  a  trade  unionist 
colleague,  as  many  of  his  enemies  affirm.  It  has  been 
downright  hostility  to  a  course  of  political  action  and 
chicanery  that  has  plainly  been  dictated  not  by  London 
but  from  Moscow.  Thomas  can  see  plainly  that  there 
can  be  no  ultimate  progress  for  British  trade  unionists, 
whether  they  be  railwaymen,  dockers,  or  hard-working 
miners,  if  they  are  on  their  knees,  in  an  international 
aspect,  to  the  tyrants  and  miscreants  of  a  revolutionary 
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oligarchy,  a  group  of  so-called  “intellectuals”  at  the 
Kremlin  who  are  ruthlessly  determined  upon  the  absolute 
destruction  of  capitalism  and  civilisation  throughout  the 
economic  boundaries  of  Asia  and  Europe ! 

Thomas  has  seen  through  Cook.  He  has  seen  beyond 
him,  has  seen  and  watched  the  men  behind  him,  the  porten¬ 
tous  and  cynical  figures  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  and 
he  has  no  extraordinary  desire,  as  a  sane  trade  union 
rationalist,  that  any  body  of  British  workers  should  accept 
any  Continental  philosophy  when  it  comes  to  a  matter  of 
plain  bread  and  cheese.  It  is  not  “  Communism  ”  with 
Thomas  in  any  purblind  sense  of  the  term.  Such  a 
foreign  creed  is  merely  dictatorship  at  the  selfish  hands 
of  a  few  men  who  are  out  merely  for  world-power,  world- 
dominance,  and  personal  aggrandisement.  And  certainly 
no  democratic  nation  like  England  can  afford  to  tolerate 
“  Russian  ”  autocracy  of  that  description !  Yet,  at  the 
same  time,  Thomas  has  not  been  slow  to  recognise  that 
the  British  miners  were  incontestably  in  the  right  in  many 
respects.  As  a  working  trade  unionist,  even  Thomas  has 
been  obliged  to  confess  that  there  was  no  earthly  reason 
why  the  British  miner  should  be  asked  to  remain  in  the 
coal-pits  for  a  greater  number  of  hours  than  his  foreign 
competitor.  In  this  respect  he  has  seen  eye  to  eye  with 
Herbert  Smith  and  many  other  leading  trade  unionists. 
Yet  he  has  also  realised,  from  the  stern  necessity  of  modern 
economics,  that  the  British  coal  problem  automatically 
revolved  on  a  question  of  output,  irrespective  even  of 
price,  and  that  some  adjustment  of  working  hours  might 
be  necessary  even  from  the  owners’  point  of  view.  So, 
sensing  the  big  problems  involved  on  each  side  of  the 
industrial  struggle,  Thomas  has  played  a  waiting  hand  for 
months,  with  the  fervent  hope  that  each  of  the  pro¬ 
tagonists  would  see  sanity  and  moderation  before  economic 
ruin  stared  them  in  the  face,  and  doing  everything  in  his 
power  to  urge  on  whatever  factors  of  influence  suggested 
a  plan  of  immediate  settlement.  Those  who  have  been 
working  hardest  behind  the  scenes  for  this  industrial  settle¬ 
ment  have  already  borne  ungrudging  testimony  to  the 
untiring  efforts  of  “Jimmy”  Thomas  in  this  national 
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respect.  For  it  is  the  “nation”  always  with  “Jimmy.” 
He  cannot  think  in  terms  of  isolated  trade  unionism,  and 
that  is  why  he  is  far  and  beyond  the  clearest-brained 
politician  on  the  Labour  side. 

As  a  humanist,  this  railway  leader  can  discern  bitterly 
the  tragedy  of  the  workers.  As  a  humanitarian  from  first 
to  last,  “  Jimmy  ”  sees  that  the  human  spirit  is  strangely 
and  sadly  lacking  in  British  industrial  relationship.  That, 
as  he  knows,  may  or  may  not  be  due  to  the  feverish  growth 
of  federations,  groups,  and  combines,  the  big  limited 
liability  companies,  and  the  selfish  craving  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  few  for  their  eternal  dividends  and  “  watered  ” 
capital.  The  old  days  were  the  best,  he  has  often  con¬ 
fessed,  when  the  employer  interchanged  those  vital  few 
words  of  human  sympathy  with  his  individual  employee; 
when  master  and  man  stood  on  the  common  platform  of  a 
sympathetic  outlook;  when  class  warfare  was  something 
unknown  and  undreamt  of  in  the  former  realm  of  British 
economics.  But  he  is  aware  that  modern  industry  cannot 
stand  still.  It  must  either  go  forward  with  the  times  or 
perish ;  and  reconciliation  between  employer  and  employed 
must  be  pursued  on  broader,  intellectual  lines  of  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  co-partnership.  Thomas  knew  the  solution 
could  never  be  reached  by  the  crowning  folly  of  the 
General  Strike.  He  did  not  wait  until  the  validity  of  that 
strike  was  declared  illegal  by  Sir  John  Simon;  “Jimmy” 
was  already  fuming  against  it  with  all  the  diplomacy  and 
wealth  of  eloquence  of  which  he  was  capable.  He  knew 
in  the  first  place  that  it  was  going  to  spell  the  ruination  of 
trade  union  funds,  and  he  was  convinced  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  chasm  would  only  be  widened  between  employer 
and  employed.  His  prophecy  was  confirmed  to  the  utter¬ 
most  when,  at  the  end  of  the  dramatic  ten  days,  the  rail¬ 
way  companies  had  to  refuse  employment  to  thousands 
of  railway  employees.  Thomas  has  had  it  borne  in  upon 
him  with  tremendous  solemnity  that  every  industrial  con¬ 
tract  must  be  honoured  both  in  spirit  and  in  letter,  and  a 
mere  cessation  of  labour  for  political  ends  could  only  be 
classified  as  utterly  and  lamentably  stupid.  Nothing 
has  ever  been  gained  by  a  General  Strike;  force  is  no 
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solution,  and  even  the  great  World  War  of  the  last  decade 
has  proved  no  permanent  solvent  for  the  troubles  of 
Europe.  Arbitration  with  Thomas  means  the  gospel  of 
success.  He  is  all  out  for  a  round  table  conference,  even 
weeks  and  months  before  the  industrial  deadlock  has  been 
threatened,  but  the  tragedy  is  that  the  employers  will  not 
back  him  and  others  up  with  the  requisite  machinery  for 
such  arbitration.  Doubtless  we  are  moving  towards 
arbitration  courts  decided  upon  and  arranged  by  legisla¬ 
tion  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  have  been  a  long  time 
reaching  a  higher  standard  of  intellectual  thought  in  this 
industrial  respect,  but  if  the  mining  upheaval  has  brought 
sanity  into  our  internal  affairs,  then  Britain  may  soon 
evolve,  not  merely  a  “  workshop  ”  but  a  national  court  of 
arbitration  for  every  industrial  dispute.  It  can  be 
modelled  on  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  can  have  its 
penalties  and  its  privileges.  The  fundamental  point  to 
fasten  on  is  its  realisation. 

It  is  along  these  lines  that  J.  H.  Thomas  is  trying  at 
present  to  arrange  for  a  three  years’  truce  in  British 
industry.  Fortunately  he  is  supported  in  the  endeavour 
by  a  warm-hearted  group  of  intelligent  politicians,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  will  succeed  in  his  stupendous  enter¬ 
prise.  God  knows  we  want  at  least  fifteen  years’  peace  in 
the  British  coalfields;  but  give  us  three  years  at  least  of 
steady,  concentrative  effort,  undisturbed  by  the  political 
machinations  of  foreign  pests,  and  there  is  a  chance  that 
England  once  again  will  recapture  the  industrial  markets 
of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  co-partnership  in  industry  and  profit- 
sharing  amongst  the  workers,  doubtless  J.  H.  Thomas  has 
in  mind  the  truly  wonderful  example  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  It  is  a  policy  of  linking  up  employers 
and  employed  in  a  common  bond  of  interest,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  forms  a  very  fascinating  contrast  to  the  grim  picture 
of  industrial  warfare  which  has  lately  engulfed  the  major 
part  of  Great  Britain.  The  scheme  has  enabled 
200,000  railway  employees  to  become  themselves  the  part 
owners  of  the  business  in  which  they  are  employed  as 
wage-earners.  Mr.  A.  J.  County,  the  vice-president,  in 
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an  inspiring  address  on  “  Human  Relations  in  Industry,” 
makes  the  following  illuminating  statement : — 

“  Our  ideal,”  he  says,  “  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  always  been 
to  consider  all  members  of  our  entire  working  force,  from  track-hand  to 
president,  as  constituting  one  great  family,  all  engaged  in  their  respective 
ways  in  the  same  indispensable  public  service,  all  obtaining  their  living 
from  it,  all  contributing  their  individual  shares  to  its  successful  operation, 
and  many  of  them  participating  in  the  financial  results  as  part  owners.” 

And  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  idealistic  attitude 
in  terms  of  reality?  It  has  fostered  and  impelled  a  spirit 
of  peace,  and  this  is  demonstrated  by  the  organisation 
established  within  the  company  for  the  settlement  of  all 
controversial  questions  regarding  wages,  discipline,  condi¬ 
tions  of  employment,  etc.  There  are  regular  conferences 
between  the  representatives  of  the  management  on  the  one 
side  and  delegates  of  employees  on  the  other.  And  if  it 
is  difficult  for  the  conference  to  reach  agreement  on  some 
vital  point  the  problem  is  solved  by  an  appeal  to  Joint 
Reviewing  Committees,  similarly  constituted,  and  sitting 
as  judicial  tribunals.  The  employers  are  prevented  skil¬ 
fully  from  getting  it  all  their  own  way  by  the  rule  that 
a  two-thirds  vote  is  required  for  every  decision,  and  the 
success  of  this  system  has  been  confirmed  beyond  dispute. 
In  cases  where  a  two-thirds  vote  failed  an  amicable  settle¬ 
ment  was  arrived  at  by  the  sane  plan  of  arbitration,  which 
is  certainly  a  more  reasonable  method  of  ending  an  indus¬ 
trial  argument  than  by  organising  a  gigantic  railway  strike 
to  hold  up  the  industries  of  the  country.  Moreover,  in 
addition  to  arranging  for  the  wage-earners  to  become 
capitalists,  and  to  have  a  share  in  deciding  questions  of 
management,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has 
organised  a  truly  excellent  method  of  protecting  the  health 
of  employees.  A  large  staff  of  competent  doctors  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  whom  the  men  can  go  in  any  difficulty  for 
examination,  and  if  a  man  is  suffering  from  some  trouble 
which  means  that  his  job  is  a  dangerous  one,  then  measures 
are  taken  to  transfer  him,  if  possible,  to  some  other  job,  or 
to  place  him  on  a  retiring  allowance.  A  pension  scheme 
was  established  by  the  company  away  back  in  1889  !  A 
large  number  of  the  employees  are  now  shareholders,  and 
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hold  between  them  shares  with  a  par  value  of  four  and  a 
half  million  dollars — and  other  American  railway  com¬ 
panies  are  following  the  same  programme  with  equally 
satisfactory  results. 

Mr.  Thomas  sincerely  hopes  that  England  one  day  will 
pinch  herself  severely  and  truly  solve  this  problem  of 
co-partnership  for  all  British  workers.  Naturally,  as  a 
trade  unionist,  he  cannot  see  for  the  life  of  him  why  British 
employees  cannot  be  paid  upon  some  higher  system  of 
remuneration  and  wages,  and  in  this  respect  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  weekly  example  of  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  who, 
even  in  “  poor  old  uneducated  Cork,”  can  triumphantly 
pay  every  man  five  pounds  at  the  end  of  every  five  days ! 
“Jimmy”  Thomas  has  more  than  a  sneaking  desire  that 
every  British  employer  would  do  likewise,  because,  to  his 
sensible  way  of  thinking,  higher  wages  do  not  merely 
signify  a  higher  standard  of  living,  but  ultimately  mean 
greater  outlay  by  the  workers  themselves  on  the  vital 
necessities  of  life.  And  in  the  years  immediately  ahead 
of  England,  a  cheap  motor  car  or  aeroplane  may  be  an  in¬ 
dispensable  adjunct  of  every  respectable  working  family! 
But  apart  altogether  from  those  “  luxuries  ”  every  trade 
unionist  has  inwardly  resolved  that  there  must  be  higher 
wages  within  the  British  Islands,  so  that  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Federation  of  Industries  or  any 
other  group  of  employers  to  lower  wages  will  be  sternly 
resisted  and  fought  with  all  the  machinery  of  organised 
Labour.  There  can  be  no  industrial  peace  in  England 
until  we,  as  a  nation,  have  definitely  adjusted  this 
supremely  vital  problem  of  remuneration  and  working 
hours  I  The  chief  aim  should  be  efficiency,  and  every 
other  point  of  view  should  be  subordinated  to  that,  because 
lack  of  health  does  not  spell  efficiency,  and  a  discontented 
worker  is  not  going,  by  any  means,  to  put  forth  the  best 
effort  I  If  we  can  only  reintroduce  this  big  human  spirit 
into  our  industrial  midst,  then  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  competition  or  administration  of  other  countries  ! 

In  relation  to  political  events  at  Westminster  no  one, 
of  course,  can  truly  envisage  what  a  day  may  bring  forth. 
It  has  been  rumoured  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Mr.  Philip 
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Snowden,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  would  not  be 
slow  to  assent  to  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
strong  Labour-Liberal  combination,  not  a  political 
bond,  just  an  equitable  arrangement  that  would 
be  intelligently  efficient  to  form  an  alternate  ad¬ 
ministration  when  the  era  of  Conservative  rule  has 
passed.  There  will  be  no  big  quarrel  for  the  political 
leadership  of  such  a  party.  Mr.  Thomas  has  served  his 
Labour  chief,  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  with  unswerving 
loyalty,  and  up  to  the  present  he  has  been  quite  satisfied  to 
remain  a  conspicuous  figure  on  the  front  Opposition 
bench.  As  for  the  Labour  leader,  Mr.  MacDonald  has  not 
always  remained  in  the  best  of  robust  health,  and  on  more 
than  one  occasion  we  have  heard  a  significant  rumour  that 
Mr.  Thomas  has  earned  for  himself  the  prior  claim  of 
being  the  next  potential  leader  of  the  Labour  Party. 
When  that  day  dawns  in  England  we  may  witness  the 
sudden  emergence  of  an  altogether  new  spirit  in  our 
industrial  and  political  affairs,  for  more  truly  than  any 
other  Labour  politician  could  “Jimmy”  Thomas  interpret 
the  real  wishes  and  aims  of  the  working  classes  of  this 
country.  He  may,  indeed,  get  his  turn  as  British  Premier 
within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  and  in  that  sense 
political  leadership  with  him  would  mean  statesmanship 
and  sanity  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  So  far  he  has 
been,  like  Mr.  Wheatley,  a  dark  horse  in  many  respects, 
and  it  is  only  during  some  acute  Parliamentary  or 
economic  crisis  that  we  suddenly  perceive  how  unjustly 
we  have  maligned  J.  H.  Thomas  in  our  worst  moments  of 
despondency  and  gloom.  When  everyone  is  talking  of 
strikes  and  revolt  he  is  preaching  toleration,  mediation, 
arbitration — the  path  of  sanity  towards  some  still  undis¬ 
covered  British  goal !  Moderation  does  not  mean  weak¬ 
ness  or  vacillation.  The  average  Briton  is  nothing  less 
and  nothing  more  than  a  moderate  in  heart  and  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  our  British  race  has  never  been  stronger  than 
when  we  manifested  this  all-embracing  quality  of  restraint 
and  good  will.  If  Mr.  Thomas  is  to  be  sneered  at  for 
being  merely  a  moderate,  then  we  are  sneering  at  the 
British  Empire  ! 


TRADE  UNION  REFORM:  SOME  PROBLEMS 
AND  DIFFICULTIES 


By  Gervais  Rentoul,  M.P. 

It  is  evident  from  Mr.  Baldwin’s  speech  at  Scarborough, 
and  from  the  determined  attitude  of  the  Conservative 
Conference,  that  the  burning  question  of  political  con¬ 
troversy  in  the  near  future  will  be  that  of  trade  union 
reform.  Already,  at  the  bare  mention  of  such  a  thing,  even 
level-headed  trade  union  leaders  such  as  Mr.  J.  H.  Clynes 
are  using  wild  and  whirling  words  about  the  Government’s 
intentions.  A  nefarious  conspiracy  is  on  foot,  we  are  told, 
to  place  the  unions  under  the  heel  of  the  employers,  to 
reduce  the  British  working  man  to  the  level  of  an  African 
slave,  and  so  forth.  Yet  it  is  just  because  trade 
unions  have  abused  their  powers  and  have  forgotten  the 
Shakespearean  adage  : 

O !  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant’s  strength ; 

But  it  is  tyrannous  to  use  it  like  a  giant, 

that  this  demand  for  reform  is  being  put  forward  with  such 
irresistible  strength  not  only  by  the  general  public  but  by 
thousands  of  working  men  and  women  throughout  the 
country  who  do  not  happen  to  be  members  of  the  Socialist 
Party.  At  the  same  time,  although  the  anomaly  and  in¬ 
justice  of  the  present  situation  are  fully  appreciated  by  all, 
the  practical  difficulties  of  devising  adequate  remedial 
measures  are  not  apparently  quite  so  well  understood.  If 
proof  of  this  were  needed  one  might  instance  the  impatient 
demeanour  of  many  of  the  delegates  at  Scarborough  during 
the  speech  of  Sir  Leslie  Scott,  K.C.,  M.P.,  in  which  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  question  the  efficacy  of  certain  of  the  suggestions 
put  forward,  notably  that  of  a  secret  ballot  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  trade  union  before  a  strike  could  legally  be  de¬ 
clared.  Nevertheless,  this  and  other  abuses  aimed  at,  such 
as  intimidation,  mass  picketing,  restriction  of  output,  the 
political  levy,  and  similar  matters  undoubtedly  present 
special  difficulties  once  we  get  away  from  vague  generali- 
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ties  and  are  faced  with  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
frame  practical  proposals  for  dealing  with  them.  It  may 
be  quite  true,  as  one  delegate  interjected,  that  it  is  the 
function  of  a  Government  to  devise  means  of  overcoming 
these  difficulties,  but  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  complexities 
of  the  problem  should  be  appreciated  by  all  who  believe, 
as  no  doubt  is  the  case,  that  the  commercial  and  industrial 
prosperity  of  our  country  during  the  next  few  years  depends 
to  a  very  large  extent  on  a  satisfactory  solution  being 
arrived  at  of  this  particular  question. 

My  purpose,  then,  is  merely  to  offer  a  few  comments  on 
some  of  the  proposals  that  at  present  loom  most  pro¬ 
minently  in  the  public  eye,  in  order  to  show  that  it  is  a  great 
deal  easier  to  talk  at  large  about  this  matter  than  to  deal 
with  it  in  detail. 

Any  attempt  to  reform  even  the  most  glaring  abuses  that 
have  crept  of  recent  years  into  trade  unionism  will,  of 
course,  be  represented  by  political  opponents  of  the 
Government  as  a  deliberate,  malevolent  and  reactionary 
attack  on  the  right  of  combination  among  workmen,  and 
as  an  attempt  to  re-enforce  the  tyrannical  old  anti¬ 
combination  laws.  That,  however,  is  not  a  suggestion  to 
which  the  average  elector  will  likely  attach  much  credence, 
as  I  think  most  people  agree  wdth  the  Prime  Minister  that 
trade  unions  are  now  an  integral  and  essential  part  of  our 
industrial  system,  and  that  the  principle  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  could  not  be  abandoned  without  the  most  damag¬ 
ing  results.  There  may  be  a  few  large  employers  of  labour 
and  others  who  would  gladly  witness  the  destruction  of 
trade  unionism  as  such,  but  that  is  not  the  general  view, 
and  it  is  certainly  not  from  that  point  of  view  that  I  venture 
to  criticise  some  of  the  suggestions  recently  put  forward. 

Let  us  consider,  for  instance,  the  proposal  for  a  secret 
ballot.  A  colleague  of  mine  in  the  House  of  Commons 
put  it  to  me  the  other  day  in  this  fashion :  “  What  is 
wanted,”  he  said,  “  is  a  secret  ballot  on  the  ordinary  Par¬ 
liamentary  lines  before  any  strike  can  take  place.”  No 
doubt  to  that,  the  delegates  at  Scarborough  and  many 
others  throughout  the  country  would  say  “  Hear,  hear.”  But 
if  so,  surely  the  implications  of  the  suggestion  cannot  have 
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been  fully  appreciated.  During  the  past  twelve  months 
there  have  been  over  five  hundred  definite  industrial  dis¬ 
putes.  Is  it  really  practicable  that  a  secret  ballot  such  as 
suggested  could  have  been  held  in  all,  or  even  in  a  small 
proportion  of  these?  A  ballot  on  Parliamentary  lines 
would  necessitate  the  setting  up  of  innumerable  polling 
stations,  with  returning  officers,  polling  clerks,  scrutineers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  miniature  General  Election. 
The  expense  involved  would  alone  make  such  a  suggestion 
prohibitive.  If  there  is  to  be  a  ballot,  other  machinery  will 
need  to  be  devised  than  that  of  a  Parliamentary  contest. 
Possibly  a  reasonable  alternative  might  be  a  ballot 
through  the  medium  of  the  Post  Office  and  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies 
or  other  independent  official.  But  even  that  would  not 
obviate  further  difficulties  such  as  those  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  the  framing  of  the  question  upon  which  the  ballot 
is  to  be  taken.  If  left  to  the  trade  union  leaders  to  draft 
it  w'ould  certainly  not  be  a  matter  of  insuperable  difficulty 
to  frame  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain  any  answer  they 
desired.  And  in  that  case  the  whole  purpose  of  the  ballot 
would  obviously  be  defeated.  It  is  the  considered  opinion 
of  officials  connected  with  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and 
others  acquainted  with  industrial  psychology  that  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  a  ballot  before  a  strike,  no  matter  how 
secret  or  how  free  from  suspicion  in  its  conduct,  w'ould 
result  in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  strike,  and 
would  therefore  merely  play  into  the  hands  of  the  hot¬ 
heads  and  extremists.  It  must  be  remembered  that  no 
strike  on  a  large  scale  is  undertaken  without  a  good  deal 
of  preliminary  propaganda  by  the  leaders  concerned,  and 
the  men  are  therefore  not  unnaturally  convinced  at  the 
commencement  that  they  will  gain  some  advantage  from 
it.  This  being  so,  it  is  probable  that  in  most  cases  they 
would  vote  for  a  stoppage  without  hesitation. 

On  the  other  hand,  after  a  strike  has  been  in  progress 
some  time  and  it  has  become  clear  that  the  full  objective 
is  unattainable,  a  secret  ballot,  if  it  were  really  secret,  might 
be  a  useful  means  of  bringing  pressure  upon  the  leaders 
to  work  for  some  form  of  compromise,  and  not  to  adopt 
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too  intransigeant  an  attitude.  By  that  time,  too,  owing  to 
the  force  of  public  opinion,  which  is  after  all  the  final 
arbiter  in  these  matters,  certain  definite  terms  of  com¬ 
promise  have  generally  evolved. 

That,  however,  is  not  what  most  people  mean  when  they 
talk  about  a  secret  ballot.  What  they  have  in  mind  is 
the  prevention  of  strikes  altogether  by  this  means  rather 
than  any  idea  of  compromise  or  settlement  once  they  have 
started.  With  this  objective  one  naturally  has  the  utmost 
sympathy,  and  I  think  that  the  most  satisfactory  method  of 
attaining  it  would  be  by  the  adoption  of  definite  concilia¬ 
tion  machinery  analogous  to  that  contained  in  the  famous 
Lemieux  Act  in  Canada,  which  since  1907  has  been 
working  with  highly  satisfactory  results.  In  1912  the 
present  Lord  Askwith  was  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  working 
of  this  particular  piece  of  legislation.  His  report,  which 
was  issued  subsequently,  is  well  worth  the  most  careful 
study.  The  conclusion  Lord  Askwith  arrived  at  is  that, 
whilst  not  ensuring  complete  absence  of  strikes  and  lock¬ 
outs,  this  conciliation  procedure  is  of  the  utmost  value  to 
employers  and  employed  alike  in  that  it  imposes  a  period 
of  delay  before  a  strike  or  lock-out  can  take  place  during 
which  the  issues  between  the  parties  can  be  submitted  to 
an  impartial  tribunal  and  public  opinion  can  make  itself 
felt.  It  does  not  take  away  the  right  to  strike  or  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  an  individual  workman  to  withhold  or 
dispose  of  his  labour  as  he  pleases,  but  merely  ensures  that 
some  consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  public  interest 
before  the  dispute  is  pushed  to  extremities.  In  suggest¬ 
ing,  therefore,  the  adoption  of  analogous  measures  in  this 
country,  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  Lemieux 
Act  does  not  amount  to  compulsory  arbitration,  to  which 
such  strong  exception  is  often  taken  both  by  employers 
and  trade  unions,  but  is  merely  a  method  of  imposing  a 
period  for  conciliation  before  the  issue  is  joined. 

Whether  it  would  be  possible  right  away  to  apply  this 
procedure  to  every  trade  dispute  may  be  open  to  argu¬ 
ment,  but  I  suggest  there  would  be  no  difficulty  whatever 
in  applying  it  at  any  rate  to  disputes  affecting  services 
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vital  and  essential  to  the  life  of  the  nation.  What  these 
essential  services  are  might  need  careful  consideration,  so 
complex  nowadays  is  our  modern  civilisation,  but  an 
official  list  could  doubtless  be  compiled  which  could  be 
varied  or  expanded  as  necessity  arose.  Then  in  such 
cases  it  might  be  declared  definitely  illegal  to  indulge  in 
a  strike  or  lock-out  until  the  dispute  had  been  before  the 
conciliation  tribunal  and  possibly,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
secret  ballot  of  the  employers  or  employees  concerned 
had  been  held  on  questions  drafted  and  submitted  by  the 
tribunal.  At  all  events,  this  would  go  far  towards 
ensuring  that  true  democratic  expression  of  opinion  which 
the  procedure  adopted  in  many  unions  to-day  would 
appear  to  make  impossible.  If  it  proved  successful  in 
practice  it  could  then  be  extended  to  all  disputes,  in  non- 
essential  and  essential  services  alike. 

Another  matter  upon  which  public  opinion  has  concen¬ 
trated  as  a  result  of  experiences  during  the  General  Strike 
and  the  Coal  Dispute  is  that  of  mass  intimidation  under 
the  guise  of  “peaceful”  picketing. 

Here  again  it  is  easier  to  preach  than  to  practice. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  say,  as  many  people  do,  that 
all  picketing  should  be  declared  illegal.  But  even  if  that 
were  possible  would  it  really  be  desirable?  The  legal 
justification  for  picketing  is,  of  course,  the  inherent  right 
of  every  individual  to  express  his  opinions  freely  and  to 
try  and  persuade  by  force  of  argument  those  who  disagree 
with  him  to  accept  his  point  of  view.  Canvassing,  in 
which  all  parties  indulge  at  election  times,  is  closely 
analogous  to  peaceful  picketing  as  contemplated  by  the 
law.  When,  however,  this  picketing  is  accompanied  by 
threats  or  carried  out  by  great  crowds  of  individuals  then, 
of  course,  the  whole  intention  of  the  law  is  set  at  naught. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  the  main  difficulty  con¬ 
fronting  the  police  when  dealing  with  trades  disputes 
to-day  lies  not  so  much  in  the  insufficiency  of  the  existing 
law  as  in  the  practical  difficulty  of  its  enforcement. 

Great  masses  of  men  congregating  outside  a  works  can 
no  doubt  be  dispersed  by  the  police  if  adequate  force  is 
available,  but  owing  to  the  numbers  it  is  almost  impossible 
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to  enforce  fines  or  other  penalties.  And,  furthermore, 
should  any  individuals  be  arrested  they  can  often  claim 
to  have  been  acting  as  pickets,  for  whom  the  law  provides 
a  certain  immunity.  In  addition  to  mass  picketing  there 
is  also  the  growing  abuse  of  intimidation  being  practised 
against  the  wife,  family,  and  dependents  of  a  non-striker 
consisting  of  threats  of  direct  violence  to  their  persons  or 
property.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  most  sinister  feature  of 
recent  developments.  How  is  it,  then,  to  be  dealt  with? 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  devise  a  complete  remedy,  but 
a  good  deal  could  possibly  be  effected  by  an  immediate 
amendment  of  Section  2  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
1906  (from  which  ill-advised  piece  of  legislation  so  much 
of  the  present  trouble  has  arisen),  whereby  the  number  of 
pickets  allowed  at  any  works  would  be  strictly  limited 
to  two  or  three,  all  other  persons  being  treated  as  loiterers 
and  trespassers  and  dealt  with  by  the  police  accordingly. 
And,  secondly,  strict  prohibition  could  be  imposed  by  law 
on  picketing  at  or  near  the  private  residence  of  any  man 
on  strike,  as  is  at  present  expressly  permitted  by  statute, 
or  anywhere,  indeed,  but  outside  the  business  premises 
involved,  and  then  subject  to  the  limitation  above. 
Violence,  threats,  or  intimidation  directed  against  the  wife 
or  family  of  a  worker  might  be  made  a  serious  crime 
punishable  with  the  utmost  severity  of  the  law. 

The  broad  question  of  whether  and  to  what  extent 
trades  unions  should  be  made  responsible  for  the 
tortious  acts  of  individual  members  or  for  civil  wrongs 
committed  with  the  sanction  of  or  by  express  direction  of 
the  union  raises  questions  which  strike  at  the  very  roots 
of  trade  unionism.  Obviously,  if  the  unions  were  to  be 
made  thus  responsible  it  might  be  used  by  hostile  em¬ 
ployers  as  a  weapon  for  their  destruction.  Agents  provo¬ 
cateurs  might  be  employed  in  time  of  industrial  unrest 
to  provoke  wrongful  acts  of  sabotage  or  breaches  of  con¬ 
tract  in  order  that  the  onion  might  be  rendered  liable  in 
damages  and  thereby  crippled  financially.  There  would 
have  to  be  reasonable  limitations  and  safeguards  for  the 
protection  of  the  unions  under  these  circumstances.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  defend  or  excuse  the 
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present  state  of  affairs  under  which  trade  unions  are 
placed  above  the  law  and  in  an  altogether  privileged 
position.  That  the  union  leaders  should  be  permitted, 
often  at  a  moment’s  notice,  to  involve  their  members  in 
the  most  deliberate  breaches  of  contract,  and  yet  to  shelter 
themselves  behind  Section  4  of  the  Trades  Disputes  Act, 
1906,  is  altogether  intolerable.  It  is  obvious  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  amendment  whereby  the  term  “  Trade 
Dispute  ”  should  be  more  narrowly  defined  and  the  pro¬ 
tection  afforded  by  the  section  applied  only  to  acts  directly 
done  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  where  the  recog¬ 
nised  conciliation  machinery  as  outlined  above  had  been 
taken  full  advantage  of,  and  only  then  provided  that  no 
breach  of  contract  was  involved. 

With  regard  to  the  political  levy,  the  position  is  some¬ 
what  simpler.  As  is  well  known,  there  has  been  for  some 
considerable  time  a  growing  volume  of  protest  from 
Conservative  working  men  throughout  the  country  against 
the  alleged  tyrannical  collection  of  what  is  practically  a 
compulsory  political  levy  for  the  support  of  the  Socialist 
Party,  to  whose  tenets  they  are  fundamentally  opposed. 
The  matter  could  hardly  have  been  prevented  from  coming 
to  a  head  last  year,  and  the  Macquisten  Bill  designed 
to  remedy  this  anomaly  would  undoubtedly  have  passed 
the  House  of  Commons  with  an  overwhelming  majority 
had  it  not  been  for  the  personal  influence  and  appeal  of 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  at  that  time  was  making  such  a 
gallant  effort  to  create  and  preserve  peace  in  industry. 

Since  then,  however,  a  great  deal  of  water  has  flowed 
under  London  Bridge,  and  the  General  Strike  necessarily 
raised  the  whole  question  of  trade  union  powers  in  a 
manner  that  brooks  no  delay.  The  political  levy  itself 
has  become  of  comparative  unimportance,  and  far  broader 
issues  of  trade  union  policy  and  direction  have  arisen. 
The  political  levy  could  easily  be  dealt  with  by  a  single 
short  Bill  such  as  originally  proposed,  but  these  other 
problems,  the  secret  ballot,  picketing,  and  the  like,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show,  raise  issues  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  and  complicated  kind. 

There  are  many  other  questions  in  connection  with 
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trade  unions  that  sooner  or  later  will  need  to  be  considered. 
At  present,  for  instance,  registration  is  not  only  optional, 
but  is  carried  out  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner.  In  the 
interests  both  of  the  members  and  of  the  general  public  it 
might  be  advisable  that  any  legal  immunity  or  protection 
afforded  to  trade  unions  under  the  law  should  be  confined 
to  those  unions  which  have  complied  with  all  the  require¬ 
ments  of  adequate  registration.  Trade  union  rules  should 
also  be  registered,  and  no  alterations  should  be  operative 
until  similarly  registered  in  order  that  members  may  be 
made  fully  aware  of  their  rights  both  statutory  and  other¬ 
wise.  The  present  position,  too,  in  many  unions  with 
regard  to  the  distribution  and  safeguarding  of  their  funds 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  Not  only  is  far  too  large  a 
proportion  often  spent  on  management  expenses  as 
opposed  to  the  benefits  paid  to  members,  and  as  to  which 
the  Morning  Post  published  some  very  startling  figures  a 
few  months  ago,  but  these  benefit  funds  in  many  instances 
are  not  separated  in  any  way  from  the  general  funds  of 
the  union,  nor  is  there  any  satisfactory  guarantee  that  they 
will  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
subscribed. 

There  ought,  at  any  rate,  to  be  no  transference  of  bene¬ 
fit  funds  to  general  funds  permitted  without  very  definite 
safeguards  such  as  a  clear  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
members. 

However,  space  does  not  permit  me  to  elaborate  these 
points.  All  I  have  attempted  to  do  is  to  try  and  indicate 
a  few  of  the  practical  difficulties  that  have  to  be  met  by 
anyone  desirous  of  seeing  trade  unions  placed  upon  a 
sound  and  satisfactory  footing.  The  time  has  gone  by 
when  the  nation  could  afford  to  wait  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  unions  would  put  their  own  house  in  order.  In  the 
General  Strike,  had  it  not  been  for  the  wise  precautions 
of  the  Government  and  the  splendid  spirit  of  law  and  order 
that  prevailed  among  the  British  people  as  a  whole,  includ¬ 
ing  many  of  the  strikers  themselves,  England  would  have 
been  brought  nearer  to  civil  war  than  has  happened  for  300 
years.  That  this  was  not  the  wish  or  intention  of  the  great 
mass  of  those  who  came  out  on  strike  there  is  little  doubt, 
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but  they  were  given  no  adequate  opportunity  of  making 
their  opinions  known.  No  Government  could  allow  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  people  to  be  placed  in  jeopardy 
by  so  gross  an  abuse  of  power  without  taking  all  reason¬ 
able  steps  to  see  that  trade  unions  are  no  longer  permitted 
to  place  themselves  above  the  law  or  to  tyrannise  over  even 
a  minority  of  their  own  members  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  the  community  at  large.  There  is  no  desire  apart  from 
this,  I  am  convinced,  to  make  an  attack  on  trade  unions 
as  such,  or  to  destroy  their  usefulness  or  to  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  rights  and  liberty  of  individual  workmen  or 
employers. 

To  sum  up,  then,  what  are  the  conclusions  at  which 
one  inevitably  arrives  as  a  result  of  any  unbiased  and 
friendly  investigation  of  such  proposals  for  trade  union 
reform  as  have  been  put  forward  ?  I  suggest  the  follow¬ 
ing :  First,  that  a  universal  secret  ballot,  either  on  parlia¬ 
mentary  lines  or  otherwise,  before  any  strike  can  legally 
be  declared  is  quite  impracticable.  But  a  secret  ballot  as 
part  of  a  general  scheme  of  compulsory  conciliation  and 
confined  for  the  time  being  to  essential  services  would  be 
feasible.  Second,  that  the  abuses  of  picketing  could  be 
for  the  most  part  adequately  dealt  with  under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  but  that  in  order  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
police,  pickets  should  be  definitely  limited  in  number, 
should  be  required  to  wear  badges,  and  that  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstance  should  picketing  be  allowed  at  a  man’s  private 
residence.  Violence  or  intimidation  to  his  wife  and  family 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost  severity.  Third,  the 
anomalous  and  inequitable  position  in  regard  to  the 
political  levy  should  be  remedied  on  the  lines  of  the 
Macquisten  Bill  by  substituting  contracting-in  for  con¬ 
tracting-out.  And  finally,  that  a  Royal  Commission  or 
similar  enquiry  might  be  appointed  to  investigate  the  whole 
industrial  policy  of  trade  unions  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  and  to  consider  and  report  upon  their  present  con¬ 
dition  from  an  economic  and  social  point  of  view. 


EBB  AND  FLOW: 

A  Monthly  Commentary. 

By  Stephen  Gwynn 

“  Ebb  and  Flow  ”  has  been  chosen  for  the  title  of  this 
commentary  on  the  tide  of  events  and  its  flotsam  of 
opinion  or  gossip,  partly  with  some  thought  of  the  Re¬ 
view’s  own  name.  For  the  moon  in  her  monthly  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  sea’s  courses  keeps  a  fluctuating  rule,  by  fort¬ 
nightly  periods,  of  less  and  greater  intensity,  and  though 
that  may  be  only  a  symbol,  more  probably  it  has  influ¬ 
ence.  At  all  events,  in  all  living  movement  there  is  ebb 
and  flow,  and  a  rhythm,  even  when  it  goes  crescendo, 
must  admit  rise  and  fall.  It  would  be  foolish  to  assume 
that  this  country  will  always  muddle  so  disastrously  its 
chief  economic  interests;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
wise  to  remember  that  our  rulers  will  not  always  be  so 
wise  as  they  have  just  shown  themselves  in  the  high 
politics  of  empire.  Rhetoric  could  scarcely  overstate 
the  contrast  between  the  mishandling  of  the  coal  problem 
and  the  guiding  of  the  Dominions  Conference.  No  wonder 
that  the  English  people  are  a  puzzle  to  their  neighbours. 
Yet,  after  all,  have  the  English  people  been  such  fools 
over  this  coal  business  ?  One  cannot  separate  it  from  the 
episode  of  the  general  strike,  about  which  a  Frenchwoman 
whom  I  met  in  London  expressed  in  one  phrase  a  very 
widespread  European  feeling.  She  said  it  made  her  almost 
wish  she  had  been  born  English.  In  that  case  the  English 
public  showed  two  things — that  they  could  help  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  they  could  keep  their  good  humour.  In 
this  latter  trouble  they  had  a  harder  thing  to  prove — that 
they  could  keep  their  good  humour  when  helping  them¬ 
selves  was  impossible.  Nothing  has  struck  me  so  much  in 
these  months  as  the  leniency  of  public  opinion  towards  the 
miners — a  section  of  the  community  who  to  serve  their 
own  ends  were  inflicting  on  everybody  else,  so  far  as  they 
could  manage  it,  a  form  of  starvation.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
that,  England  at  large  acquiesced  in  the  use  of  the  rates 
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for  a  purpose  certainly  never  intended  by  Parliament  when 
it  passed  the  poor  law.  The  strike  lasted  because  the 
public  at  large  was  feeding  the  families  of  the  strikers, 
even  though  the  public  knew  that  Russia  w’as  feeding  them 
too — from  no  love  of  England.  There  are,  of  course, 
theorists  who  think  this  was  an  imbecility.  To  my  Irish 
mind  it  seems  a  singular  instance  of  that  instinctive  wisdom 
in  the  English  people  which  makes  England  such  an  un¬ 
hopeful  field  for  the  missionaries  of  revolution.  All  the 
conditions  to  favour  an  upheaval  are  present  in  this 
crowded  mass  of  humanity,  this  immensely  complicated 
economic  machine  of  flesh  and  blood,  having  in  its  fabric 
inequalities  of  strain  and  inequalities  of  return  hard  for 
flesh  and  blood  to  accept  patiently :  and  yet  whenever  a 
push  is  made,  by  some  Mr.  Cook  or  other,  wanting  to 
upset  the  structure  and  rebuild  it  nearer  to  the  heart’s 
desire,  up  comes  this  interminable,  incorrigible  habit  of 
good  humour,  good  sense,  and  good  nature,  and  protects 
the  whole  with  its  shock-absorbing  buffers.  In  a  more 
logically  ordered  State,  with  hard-faced  men  at  the  helm, 
we  might  have  had  a  million  of  workers  driven  to  sub¬ 
mission  because  their  wives  and  children  had  no  bread. 
Instead  of  that,  the  break-away  and  the  crumbling  came 
slow’ly  and  gradually  under  the  pressure,  not  of  necessity, 
but  of  reasoning.  There  has  been  awful  waste,  but  nothing 
irreparable  has  happened.  There  has  not  been  civil  war. 
There  are  no  open  wounds. 

Two  or  three  reasons,  I  think,  determined  the  public 
attitude.  One  was  the  fact,  brought  home  to  many  thou¬ 
sands  after  the  general  strike,  that  the  miner’s  job  was  one 
which  could  not  be  taken  on  even  by  strong,  intelligent, 
and  willing  young  men.  A  competent  judge  said  to  me 
that  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  oar,  for  instance,  could  be 
a  coal-hewer  after  three  months  spent  to  develop  the 
muscles  necessary  for  working  in  a  cramped  position  under¬ 
ground,  but  that  not  one  of  them  would  face  the  training. 
Naturally  enough,  people  thought  that  those  who,  away  in 
the  earth’s  bowels,  did  work  which  no  ordinary  man  could 
do  were  entitled  to  claim  high  pay.  Yet,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  miners  I  have  known  (chieflv  in  the  House  of  Com- 
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mons)  showed  no  sign  of  having  suffered  special  hardship 
or  disliked  their  life  more  than  do  field  labourers,  whose 
existence  is  much  less  unpleasant  than  a  factory  hand’s. 

The  second  reason  was  that  war-time  has  really  not  faded 
out  of  memory  so  much  as  is  often  suggested.  What  the 
miners  did  then  is  not  forgotten.  Probably  no  class  sent 
a  larger  proportion  of  volunteers,  and  certainly  none  a 
more  valuable  contingent.  Many,  of  course,  were  recalled. 
Demands  for  miners  to  leave  the  trenches  and  go  back  to 
familiar  work  and  high  pay  were  read  out  on  parade,  time 
and  again,  by  officers  who  put  little  heart  into  the  ex¬ 
hortation.  In  one  case  at  least  the  whip  came  round  three 
or  four  times  to  one  company  of  an  Irish  battalion,  and 
after  all  offers  two  of  these  miners  remained.  They  knew 
that  everybody  wanted  them  to  stay,  not  only  for  their 
lighting  value  (which  was  formidable),  but  for  their  special 
use  in  making  dug-outs;  they  liked  their  comrades,  and 
so  they  did  not  report  for  home-work — nor  were  they  re¬ 
ported.  One  of  them  lies  in  France;  the  other,  with  a 
wound  pension,  may  be  back  at  work  now;  but  between 
them  they  did  far  more  than  two  men’s  share  of  the  war. 
Many  thousands  of  ex-officers,  including  scores  of  Con¬ 
servative  Members  of  Parliament,  must  have  memories  of 
similar  cases — and  that  has  lessened  bitterness. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  all  instructed  talk  there  has  been 
condemnation  of  the  owners,  and,  since  they  have  won, 
this  may  be  freely  stated.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of 
high  profits  much  money  was  taken  out  of  the  industry 
instead  of  being  put  back  into  developments  of  it — not 
because  such  investment  did  not  seem  profitable  in  the 
ordinary  course,  but  because  trouble  ahead  was  feared. 
The  question  as  to  what  would  happen  to  the  workers 
when  a  paying  shaft  was  worked  out  did  not  trouble  such 
prudent  minds.  Further,  in  the  course  of  the  negotiations 
it  has  appeared  that  the  owners  now  propose  to  spend  four 
millions  in  providing  pithead  baths.  Yet  during  the  war 
all  pits  in  the  Bethune  area  had  their  baths :  we  washed 
there  and  were  thankful.  It  surprised  me  then  to  find  that 
this  installation  was  wholly  novel  to  North  Country  miners. 
Why  did  English  owners  allow  themselves  to  be  out- 
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stripped  by  Continentals  in  the  provision  of  such  a 
decency  ? 

Everything  depends  now  on  the  temper  in  which  work 
is  resumed — on  both  sides.  Two  things  have  been  publicly 
stated.  First,  that  for  a  series  of  years  the  miner’s  output 
per  hour  decreased,  though  the  hours  of  work  were  short¬ 
ened  and  improved  appliances  were  provided.  Second, 
that  when  the  first  strikers  went  back  to  work,  before  the 
strike  ended,  their  output  increased  notably.  If  that  could 
only  mean  that  we  are  done  with  “  ca’canny,”  the  struggle 
would  have  been  worth  while.  Scarcely  anything  can  be 
more  demoralising  than  the  doctrine  that  a  man  should  be 
ashamed  of  doing  more  work  than  his  comrade  in  the  same 
time.  If  he  is  the  better  man,  that  is  the  place  to  prove 
it;  and  it  is  natural  and  right  that  he  should  wish  to  do  so 
— just  as  natural  as  to  want  to  get  runs  at  cricket.  You 
degrade  a  man,  you  injure  his  manhood,  by  telling  him  to 
give  short  measure  of  work.  But  if,  as  an  employer,  you 
mark  out  his  excellence  only  by  penalising  comrades  who 
cannot  stay  his  pace,  you  are  preaching  “  ca’canny  ”  with 
a  vengeance.  The  real  problem  for  British  industry  is  to 
restore  a  man’s  pride  in  his  work.  His  pleasure,  too,  if 
that  be  possible ;  but  it  is  difficult  indeed  in  the  developed 
factory  system.  Yet  whenever  men  can  be  brought  back 
to  a  sense  of  that  exerted  mastery  which  Tolstoy  described 
in  the  famous  chapter  of  the  mowers,  labour  trouble  is 
finished,  and  the  natural  order  prevails :  a  man  has  joy  in 
the  work  of  his  hands,  and  you  might  as  well  tell  Augustus 
John  or  Epstein  to  “ca’canny.” 

For  the  moment,  however,,  we  are  faced  with  the  fact 
that  business  men  and  labour  leaders  between  them  have 
not  only  reduced  their  funds  to  a  low  ebb,  but  have 
sapped  the  vitality  of  the  nation — and  the  Government 
has  failed  to  prevent  this.  On  the  other  hand,  profes¬ 
sional  politicians,  whom  business  men  and  labour  leaders 
affect  to  disparage,  have  found  a  way  to  reconcile  not 
interests  but,  what  is  more  difficult,  dissident  prides  to  at 
least  something  like  a  common  allegiance.  Lord 
Balfour,  at  a  God-speed  dinner  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York,  said  that  the  self-governing  portions  of  the 
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British  Empire  now  explicitly  regarded  themselves  as 
elements  in  a  great  unity  which  did  not  depend  upon  con¬ 
trol,  but  did  upon  common  ideals  and  common  beliefs. 
“  It  is  only  now,”  he  added,  “  that  the  British  Empire  is 
going  to  be  what  it  was  destined  to  be.” 

I  can  picture  certain  distinguished  shades  smiling 
grimly  at  this  utterance  :  General  Botha,  John  Redmond, 
and  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  for  instance.  For 
it  is  their  work  which  has  come  to  the  fruition  which  Lord 
Balfour  extols.  Yet  the  zeal  of  this  eminent  convert 
leads  him  to  overstate  :  for  I  doubt  if  either  South  Africa 
or  Ireland  has  many  ideals  in  common  with  Great 
Britain.  But  cohesion  no  longer  depends  on  the  control, 
for  which  Lord  Balfour  was  so  long  insistent;  and  as  a 
consequence,  we  can  at  least  picture  a  time  when  separation 
will  be  discussed  only  as  a  possible  penalty.  Nations  will 
stay  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  because 
they  want  to ;  and  they  will  want  to  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
— pride  in  the  connection  being  one,  which  already 
strongly  affects  Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand.  It 
would  be  cant  to  say  to-day  that  South  Africa  and  the  Free 
State  have  this  feeling  nationally,  though  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  both  have  it.  But,  once  the  Union  no  longer 
depends  on  control,  national  pride  can  no  longer  be 
enlisted  against  it. 

In  strictness,  the  Conference  did  nothing  of  substance. 
But  a  scene  in  Y oti  Never  Can  Tell  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  when  one  of  the  litigants  suggests  that  they  had 
“perhaps  better  dispose  of  the  important  questions  first.” 
Mr.  Bohun,  Q.C.,  whose  “  speciality  is  being  right  when 
other  people  are  wrong,”  crushes  him.  “  There  will  be 
no  difficulty  about  the  important  questions — there  never 
is.  It  is  the  trifles  that  will  wreck  you  at  the  harbour- 
mouth.”  The  Conference  did  away  with  a  deal  of 
dangerous  trifles;  obsolete  formulae  were  changed  into 
conformity  with  contemporary  fact.  Since  these  included 
no  less  august  a  formula  than  the  King’s  title,  many 
susceptibilities  were  touched,  and  most  of  the  giving  up 
had  to  be  done  by  England,  where  minds  are  tenacious  of 
antique  symbols.  Yet  England  knows  that  to  have 
brought  the  representatives  of  apparently  irreconcilable 
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ideas  and  alien  habits  of  feeling  into  a  cordial  agreement 
is  little  less  than  a  miracle;  and  the  quality  manifest  in  it 
is  precisely  that  English  wisdom  which,  working  obscurely 
through  intuition  and  subtleties  of  contact,  bewilders  and 
almost  frightens  foreigners.  Surely  no  other  people  ever 
had  such  genius  for  handling  quantities  of  new  wine  with 
an  outfit  of  very  old  bottles. 

But  not  all  the  credit  must  be  claimed  for  England. 
Mr.  Bruce’s  great  part  in  particular  is  universally  recog¬ 
nised.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  admitted  that  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  South  Africa  and  Ireland  had  special 
embarrassments  to  contend  with.  Yet  it  probably  helped 
matters  that,  when  a  legend  of  him  as  the  back  veldt 
Boer  had  been  spread.  General  Hertzog  appeared,  refined, 
spectacled,  scholarly,  and  rather  like  an  Oxford  don — but 
not  donnish.  He  was  liked,  and  perhaps  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  liked;  at  all  events,  he  and  his  folk  in  South 
Africa  have  been  very  outspoken  in  their  gratification. 
As  to  Ireland’s  representatives,  some  people  formed  at 
Geneva  in  September  the  impression  that  the  Free  State 
had  determined  to  be  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Dominions, 
but  in  London  during  October  it  was  found  that  our  young 
Ministers  knew  clearly  what  they  wanted,  and  wanted 
what  was  reasonable. 

It  is,  fortunately,  not  necessary  to  say  much  about 
Ireland  nowadays,  but  I  find  a  suggestive  observation  in 
the  Irish  Statesman  on  the  fact  that  recently  two  French 
papers,  Femina  and  La  Vie  Heureiise^  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  imaginative  work  of  the  year,  and  it  has  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Liam  O’Flaherty  for  his  novel  The 
Informer.  This  follows  the  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  to 
Mr.  Yeats  and  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  Polignac  prize  to  Mr. 
James  Stephens,  and  the  Hawthornden  prize  to  Mr. 
O’Casey.  “The  fact  is,”  says  the  Irish  Statesman,  “that 
Dublin  to-day  is  as  big  a  force  in  the  world  of  letters  as 
Edinburgh  was  in  the  days  of  Burns,  Scott,  Jeffrey,  and 
Carlyle.”  To  support  that  bold  view  one  would  bring 
in  the  names  of  George  Russell  {JE),  who  edits  the 
Irish  Statesman,  and  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  who  founded 
it;  and  also — whether  one  likes  him  or  no — of  Mr.  James 
Joyce — who,  though  he  lives  in  Paris,  recreates  with 
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extraordinary  intensity  the  essence  of  whatever  is  least 
attractive  in  Dublin.  Now,  my  contention  is  that  it  will  be 
for  the  good  of  everyone  if  all  these  gifted  persons  can 
learn  to  say  “  we  ”  when  they  speak  of  the  British  Empire 
— or  Commonwealth.  English  people  will  hardly  believe 
how  much  easier  it  seems  for  an  Irish  nationalist  to  do 
this  now  than  it  was  three  months  ago. 

Meanwhile,  however,  this  recurring  trouble  of 
nationalism  meets  us  (if  I  am  to  say  “  us  ”)  in  a  new 
phase  and  a  new  region.  The  unwieldy  bulk  of  China 
has  decided  to  become  a  nation.  Or  perhaps  it  would  be 
truer  to  say  that  the  most  active  elements  within  its  frame 
have  decided  to  present  it  as  such.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  do  otherwise,  since  they  have  decided  to  adopt 
Western  ideals  and  Western  methods.  Education  has 
been  Westernised,  with  the  startling  consequence  that  the 
students  are  now  in  charge.  Most  of  those  who  make 
any  attempt  to  understand  these  phenomena  will  agree 
profoundly  with  a  learned  publicist  who,  when  I  broached 
the  matter  to  him,  thanked  God  devoutly  that  he  did  not 
have  to  lay  down  a  policy  for  our  conduct  in  China. 
Seeking  instruction,  I  turned  to  the  writer  who  has  given 
me  most  sense  of  contact  with  reality  concerning  affairs 
of  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Putnam  Weale  has  quite  recently 
published  two  volumes :  Why  China  Sees  Red  came  out 
early  in  1926,  The  Vanished  Empire  in  October,  and  the 
two  supplement  each  other.  If  there  is  anything  more 
informing  I  do  not  know  of  it,  and  Mr.  Weale  is  always 
readable.  But  he  needs  to  be  read  with  caution. 
“  Distrust  the  man  on  the  spot  ”  is  a  good  counsel  when 
the  facts  to  be  considered  are  facts  of  a  revolution.  At 
such  times  men  see  red — whether  it  be  the  red  of  revolu¬ 
tion  or  counter-revolution  does  not  matter;  and  if  the 
observer  is,  like  Mr.  Weale,  an  intelligent  alien,  there 
cannot  be  in  him  that  sympathy  which  at  least  conceivably 
may  help  the  native  born  to  understand  the  side  that  he 
condemns.  Add  to  this  that  Mr.  Weale  is  furiously 
anti-Russian,  and  always  has  been;  the  intense  vision  of 
dislike  helped  him  in  his  Reshaping  of  the  Far  East  to 
forecast  Japan’s  victory  over  Russia  when  the  world  at 
large  never  dreamt  of  its  possibility.  Naturally,  he 
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loathes  this  new  movement  doubly,  because  it  is  anti- 
British  and  because  it  is  under  Russian  guidance  and 
inspiration.  And  he  admits  the  strength  of  it. 

“  China  ever  since  the  nationalist  outbreak  of  last 
summer  ”  (1925)  “  has  had  a  general  programme  which  is 
cancellation  of  all  the  old  treaties;  anyone  who  demands 
this  has  the  general  support  of  all  parties.”  So  he  wrote 
in  the  diary  of  events  from  October,  1925,  onwards  to  last 
July  which  makes  a  long  appendix  to  his  review  of  all 
Chinese  history  in  The  Vanished  Empire.  The  old 
treaties  were  treaties  forced  on  China  for  the  advantage 
of  foreigners — though  beyond  all  question  individual 
Chinese  profited  largely  by  them  and  the  country 
received  what  it  possesses  of  modern  equipment.  The 
demand  for  their  cancellation  and  the  anger  against  their 
retention  are  anti-British,  because  in  China  Britain  has 
been  always  the  leading  foreign  power.  “  China 
remains  essentially  English,”  says  Mr.  Weale.  “  Fifteen 
years  ago  Manchuria  seemed  entirely  Russian  or 
Japanese.  .  .  .  To-day  .  .  .  English  is  the  lingua  francay 
and  British  companies  are  rapidly  spreading  their  net¬ 
work.”  But  Mr.  Weale  makes  it  clear  that,  apart  from 
China’s  instinctive  feeling,  two  great  external  influences, 
Japan  and  Russia,  desire  that  the  movement  should  be 
directed  against  Britain.  Russia  needs  no  comment; 
Japan’s  policy  is  now  to  pose  as  China’s  friend,  and,  by 
all  means,  to  oust  England.  Yet,  in  this  extraordinary 
drama  Japan  and  Russia  are  pitted  against  each  other  so 
sharply  that  joint  action  is  impossible  for  them,  even 
against  a  common  enemy.  Russia’s  aim  is  territorial 
domination.  “  The  immense  region  of  Central  Asia  which 
she  has  disputed  with  China  for  centuries  is  now  master¬ 
less  and  one  of  the  prizes  of  the  present  war.  Russia 
under  the  Tsars  was  never  as  close  to  victory  as  Sovietism 
is  to-day.”  That  cannot  please  Japan,  who  certainly 
aspires,  at  the  least,  to  an  Eastern  hegemony.  Nor  can 
it  please  this  still  Imperially  governed  State,  which  has  its 
own  fear  of  Bolshevism,  to  see  the  Soviets  extend. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  tide  of  nationalism  rages 
against  those  foreign  nations  who  want  nothing  in  China 
but  leave  to  trade  there — with  its  corollaries.  Mr.  Weale 
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reminds  us  that  the  principle  of  extra-territoriality  was 
first  asserted  in  1842  by  the  Americans — though  they  had 
explicitly  (in  1836)  declared  that  their  subjects  on 
Chinese  soil  must  be  amenable  to  Chinese  laws.  There 
is,  however,  a  crude  natural  logic  in  this  direction  of 
resentment.  China,  as  Mr.  Weale  makes  evident, 
absorbed  all  invaders,  even  the  most  successful,  that 
crossed  her  land  borders :  the  break-up  of  her  system 
which  had  lasted  3,000  years,  was  wrought  by  sea-power — 
mainly  British — and  by  the  elements,  chiefly  imponder¬ 
able,  which  sea-power  brought  into  play. 

Merely  as  a  study  in  the  conflict  of  forces,  the  world 
has  never  shown  anything  of  more  varied  interest  than  this 
drama.  Whether  one  accepts  or  rejects  Mr.  Weale’s  con¬ 
tention  that  the  sea-using  Powers  should  intervene  to  stop 
the  progress  of  revolution  in  China,  no  one  can  fail  to  be 
interested  by  his  picture  of  the  causes  and  the  methods  by 
which  revolution  is  advanced  :  his  pages  on  the  student 
factor  and  on  the  Chinese  Press  are  vivid  stuff.  But  there 
is  this  to  be  said.  We  learn  from  Lord  Birkenhead  that 
nobody  in  Parliament  wants  to  make  war  on  anybody  in 
China.  Mr.  Putnam  Weale  plainly  recommends  war  as 
a  commercial  investment  which  would  in  the  end  be 
immensely  profitable  to  China  itself ;  and  he  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  alone  in  his  opinion.  That  probably  explains 
Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  much-criticised  utterance. 

Meantime,  at  the  innermost  fringe  of  the  Nearest  East — 
on  the  edge  of  those  lands  still  debatable  which  once  were 
Turkey  in  Europe — there  is  menace.  Albania  figures  in 
the  news.  Let  us  hope  we  hear  no  more  about  it;  but  if 
anybody  wants  to  get  a  swift  and  delightful  survey  of  the 
countries  where  embers  would  begin  to  glow  if  fire  broke 
out  in  Albania  I  take  pleasure  in  commending  Mr.  Negley 
Parson’s  volume  Sailing  through  Eurofe.  He  did  not 
sail  to  Albania  :  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  few  countries  which 
he  did  not  visit  at  all  in  the  gay  journey  which  began  at 
Rotterdam  and  ended  in  the  Black  Sea.  Up  the  Meuse, 
up  the  Rhine,  up  the  Main,  hauled  by  a  barge  which  hauled 
itself  by  a  chain  for  190  miles,  into  the  Ludwigs  canal, 
where  Mr.  Parson  had  to  do  his  own  hauling — the  disused 
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waterway  was  grass-grown — and  so  into  the  Danube,  and 
down  headlong,  shooting  the  one  available  arch  in  the  six- 
hundred-year-old  bridge  at  Ratisbon — in  that  way  they  got 
to  Austria,  to  Hungary,  and  to  all  the  jumble  of  countries 
that  lie  beyond.  They  were  doing  a  most  unusual  thing — 
he  and  his  lady — and  a  thing  calculated  to  excite  anyone 
who  cared  about  boats.  Naturally,  in  3,ockd  miles  of  water 
they  met  more  than  a  few  such  persons.  Wherever  they 
tied  up  they  were  admitted  into  the  freemasonry  of  river- 
folk,  and  so,  being  intelligent,  they  learnt  pretty  well  every¬ 
where  the  mind  of  the  man  on  the  river-bank — a  much- 
less-hurried  mind  than  that  of  the  man  in  the  street.  Very 
often,  too,  with  increasing  frequency  as  they  progressed, 
the  man  on  the  bank  was  a  Customs  officer :  they  could 
compare  the  Customs  officers  of  a  dozen  countries.  One — 
a  Bulgarian — shot  at  them ;  but  that  evening  made  amends 
— and  of  all  the  pleasant,  friendly  impressions  in  this  book 
none  is  pleasanter  than  that  they  gained  as  guests  of  a  Bul¬ 
garian  regiment  at  a  commemorative  dinner.  There,  as 
everywhere  else — in  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Serbia, 
Roumania — they  got  glimpses  of  what  is  deep  in  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  Europe  since  the  War  and  because  of  the 
War.  But  nothing  else  is  quite  so  vivid  as  the  pages  which 
tell  how  they  tied  up  their  launch  at  Belgrade  and  went 
for  a  motor  jaunt  to  Montenegro  and  came  suddenly  on 
Bosnia  as  a  land  of  “  white  Mohammedans  V — where  one 
old  man,  on  his  knees  bowing  to  Mecca,  never  turned  his 
head  when  the  car  passed,  though  his  donkey  standing 
beside  him  “  jumped  into  the  woods  pack  and  all  ”  at  this 
rare  apparition.  Mr.  Parson  is  a  journalist,  and  he  can 
write;  but  there  are  a  hundred  men  who  can  write  for  one 
that  can  observe  as  well.  His  service  in  the  War  with 
Kerensky’s  Russians  gave  him  a  language  that  proved 
very  useful  in  the  Slav  countries — and  he  has  moving 
touches  about  the  scattered  debris  of  those  Russians  who 
cannot  go  home.  But  the  tongue  which  he  found  spoken 
most  frequently  in  these  Balkan  countries,  other  than  the 
native  speech,  was  American.  Everywhere  he  encoun¬ 
tered  home-sick  Serbians,  Roumanians,  Bulgarians  and 
Dalmatians  craving  to  get  back  to  the  United  States. 
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By  J.  a.  T.  Lloyd 

The  Connoisseur.  By  Walter  de  la  Mare.  (Collins.  los.  6d.  net.) 

Mr.  Walter  de  la  Mare  is  essentially  and  instinctively  a  poet,  and 
one  cannot  be  too  wary  in  attacking  a  poet’s  prose,  for,  repeatedly,  its 
very  faults  are  its  strength.  This  is  particularly  borne  out  in  the 
opening  story  of  this  volume,  “  Mr.  Kempe.”  The  narrative  is  given 
in  a  tap-room,  and  its  narrator,  the  itinerant  schoolmaster,  has  an 
insistence  of  manner  that  the  Ancient  Mariner  might  have  respected. 
Almost  in  every  paragraph  he  soars  into  a  poetry  beyond  the  level  of 
any  tap-room  audience  on  earth.  The  illusion  of  mise  en  scene,  indeed, 
pales  and  fades  under  the  spell  of  that  dangerous  walk  round  the  cliff 
to  the  mysterious  horrie  of  Mr.  Kempe.  The  fear  of  the  house  is 
wonderfully  caught  in  the  framework  of  this  magnetic  and  poetic  prose 
which  never  depends  for  its  sustained  effect  on  the  mere  “  jewelled 

phrases  ”  of  decoration.  But  it  is  too  literary  for  its  setting,  and, 

though  one  admires  it,  one  never  has  the  feeling  of  listening  to  a 
narrative  of  definite,  personal  experience.  “Disillusioned,”  too,  with 
its  fatal  suggestion  of  a  well-remembered  story  of  Chekhov,  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  de  la  Mare,  produces  the  effect  of  “  studio  ”  rather  than  of 

life,  while  the  impression  that  gives  its  title  to  the  book  passes  into 

fantasy  and  depends  for  its  interest  almost  entirely  upon  the  poetry  of 
its  author’s  prose. 

But  in  one  story  at  least,  “  Missing,”  Mr.  de  la  Mare  shows  himself 
a  short  story  writer  who  can  challenge  comparison  not  merely  with  the 
laureates  of  the  magazines,  but  with  any  of  the  Continental  crafts¬ 
men  of  this  century.  For  everything  here  is  in  place,  the  dragging 
hesitancy,  the  confusion,  the  withheld  things  that  are  of  the  very 
essence  of  this  author’s  art.  You  feel  yourself  face  to  face  with  the 
stranger  in  the  pepper-and-salt  tweed  suit,  with  the  oddly  conical  head. 
There  is  nothing  literary  about  his  tale,  at  all  events,  as  he  drags  from 
himself — his  interlocutor  says  very  little — a  would-be  lucid  version 
of  Miss  Dutton’s  disappearance  from  his  home  in  the  little  car  that 
was  found  empty  in  a  copse  beside,  the  road.  Of  course,  she  was  seen 
alive  on  the  evening  of  her  disappearance,  and  driving  the  Ford,  but 
about  that  the  evidence  at  the  enquiry  had  been  doubtful.  There  was 
no  doubt,  though,  that  the  half-witted  woman  who,  beside  the  narrator, 
had  been  the  missing  lady’s  only  companion,  was  strangely  uf>set 
by  her  disappearance,  and  strangely  certain  that  she  would  never 
return.  The  enquiry  made  things  unpleasant,  the  man  in  the  pepper- 
and-salt  suit  admitted,  both  for  himself  and  his  sister  who  had  “  gone  ” 
in  his  vague  phrase.  Then  comes  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  the 
murderous  question  which  in  itself  lights  up  the  whole  background  of 
suspicion:  “  She  isn’t  ‘  missing,’  too,  I  hope?  ”  The  effect  of  these 
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words  was  “  atrocious  to  witness.”  His  interlocutor  wished  to  have 
done  with  the  man  and  his  story  then  and  there,  as  he  watches  the  hand 
in  front  of  him  trembling  on  the  marble  table  of  the  deserted  tea-shop. 
“Let  your  bygones  be  bygones,”  he  counsels  him.  “And  may  the 
Lord  have  mercy  on  your  soul.”  But  has  he  himself  quite  grasped 
the  stagnant  secret  of  the  stranger  whom  he  allows  to  depart  unmolested 
in  the  King’s  Cross  ’bus?  In,  a  single  word  he  enlightens  us  as  to  his 
attitude.  My  “  accomplice,”  he  calls  him  once,  and  that  is  absolutely 
all  of  definite  ending  in  a  hesitating,  infective  story  written  by  a 
genuine  master  of  this  particular  genre,  the  basis  of  which  is  not  at 
all  the  sure  hesitancy  of  Chekhov’s  art,  but  rather  the  half-strangled 
inhibitions  of  the  witness-box  and  the  dock. 


Contemporary  Russian  Literature,  1881-1925.  By  Prince  D.  S. 

Mirsky.  (Routledge  12s.  6d.  net.) 

In  his  preface  to  this  penetrating  and  extraordinarily  well-informed 
volume  the  author  reminds  us  that  we  in  England  are  some  twenty 
years  behind  the  times  in  our  appreciation  of  Russian  writers.  The 
prominence  that  he  gives  to  Leskov,  Leontiev,  Rozanov,  the 
Symbolists  and  Remizov  is,  he  assures  us,  accepted  opinion  in  Russia 
and  not  in  the  least  eccentricity  on  his  own  part.  While  admitting 
that  tastes  are  not  infallible  and  that  “  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  later  they  are  the  better,”  he  none  the  less  surprises  the 
English  reader  with  his  almost  contemptuous  depreciation  of 
Merezhkovsky,  Artsybashev  and  Andreev.  In  regard  to  Chekhov, 
however,  he  will  satisfy  the  most  enthusiastic  of  English  admirers  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  detects  the  utter  lack  of  personality  in  all 
his  characters.  Here  is  a  fragment  of  actual  criticism  that  is  worth 
pages  and  pages  of  general  comment : 

Like  Stendhal  and  the  French  classicists,  and  unlike  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky,  and 
Proust,  Chekhov  is  a  student  of  “  man  in  general,”  of  the  genus  Homo.  But 
unlike  the  classicists  and  like  Proust,  he  fixes  his  attention  on  the  infinitesimals, 
the  "  pinpricks  ”  and  “  straws  ”  of  the  soul.  Stendhal  deals  in  psychological 
“  whole  numbers.”  He  traces  the  major,  conscious,  creative  lines  of  psychical 
life.  Chekhov  concentrates  on  the  “  differentials  ”  of  mind,  its  minor,  uncon¬ 
scious,  involuntary,  destructive,  and  dissolvent  forces.  As  art  Chekhov’s  method 
is  active,  more  active  than,  for  instance,  Proust’s,  for  it  is  based  on  a  stricter 
and  more  conscious  choice  of  material,  and  a  more  complicated  and  elaborate 
disoosition  of  it.  But  as  “  outlook,”  as  “  philosophy,”  it  is  profoundly  passive 
and  “  non-resistent,”  for  it  is  a  surrender  to  the  "  micro-organisms  ”  of  the  soul 
to  its  destructive  microbes. 

In  Chekhov,  in  short.  Prince  Mirsky  detects  the  apotheosis  of 
Russian  realistic  drama,  which  is  static  in  its  essence.  But  there  is 
something  in  Chekhov  besides  all  that,  and  this  critic  is  much  too 
sensitive  an  interpreter  to  have  missed  it,  though  he  claims  that  Maxim 
Gorky  blundered  past  it :  “  The  only  thing  Gorky  did  not  notice  in 
Chekhov’s  dramatic  art  was  the  only  thing  that  justified  it :  its  hidden 
‘dynamic  structure.  The  only  thing  he  added  to  it  (or  rather  gave  more 
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room  to,  for  Chekhov  did  not  quite  abstain  from  it)  were  ‘  conver¬ 
sations  on  the  meaning  of  life,’  which  would  be  capable  of  killing 
even  the  greatest  drama  of  Shakespeare  and  the  tensest  tragedy  of 
Racine,”  But  of  the  early  Gorky,  Prince  Mirsky  is  a  keen  admirer, 
particularly  of  that  wonderful  story,  ”  Twenty-six  men  and  a  Girl,” 
which  places  its  author  ”  among  the  true  classics  of  our  literature.” 
Towards  Gorky’s  middle  period,  whether  in  drama  or  the  novel,  he 
is  certainly  cold,  though  he  admits  that  “  Foma  Gordeev  ”  is  by  far 
the  best  of  the  whole  series.  Of  the  autobiographical  volumes  he 
writes  in  whole-hearted  praise.  “  He  is  a  realist,  a  great  realist 
finally  free  from  all  the  scales  of  romance,  tendency,  or  dogma.  He 
has  finally  become  an  objective  writer.  This  makes  his  autobiographical 
series  one  of  the  strangest  autobiographies  ever  written.  It  is  about 
everyone  except  himself.” 

The  author's  last  chapters  deal  with  various  phases  of  proletariate 
poetry  and  prose,  the  rise  of  Futurism,  and  the  revival  of  fiction  after 
1921;  the  book  concludes  with  a  bibliography  in  itself  invaluable. 
Contemporary  Russian  Literature  is  a  work  to  which  every  student 
of  Russian  literature  will  feel  himself  personally  indebted,  and  if  one  is 
occasionally  disconcerted  by  those  ”  appreciations  startlingly  queer  ” 
of  which  we  are  warned  in  the  preface,  one  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  clarity,  erudition  and  real  power  of  analysis  that  are  revealed 
in  every  chapter  of  this  remarkable  book. 
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